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Victory Plant—A Win-the-War City 











October 7, 1917 
Three Hundred and Seventy-Three Acres of Isolated Swamp Land Where Naval Architects Visualized Victory Plant 





November 2, 1917 November 16, 1917 
Almost in a Night the City was Born Huge Concrete Piers Form Lasting Foundations 


November 23, 1917 December 11,1917 
Three Acres Enclosed with Steel and Glass Canvas Protects Newly-poured Concrete from Wintry Blasts 


December 14, 1917 December 21,1917 
Steel-Ribbed, the Skeleton Frames Sprang Up Which Labor’s Pland Transformed to Mammoth Shops 


AMERICA’S ANSWER TO THE SUBMARINE MENACE—Pazge 106 
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OUCHED in language within the comprehension of 
all, America’s war aims are again proclaimed to the 
world. The issue of protecting all nations in the 
rights of self government is more clearly defined 
than ever. 

When the history of this War of Wars is written, the procla- 
mations of Woodrow Wilson will become a 
standard volume in world libraries» The master 
stroke of all occurred on that day in January 
when, with as little ostentation as if he were 
going to market, the President went to the 
Capitol and delivered his famous reply to the 
“mailed fist’’ proclamation of the German. In 
this message, he checkmated the Kaiser's plans, 
and even clarified the statements of Britain's 
Premier. The address was undoubtedly prompt- 
ed by Lloyd George's declaration and was also a 
reply to the request of Trotzky of Russia—the 
first recognition of the earnestness of Russia's 
representatives at the Brest-Litovsk parley. 

The most significant opinion concerning the 
proclamation was the remark of a Senator to 
the effect that “those words will surely win 
the Russian people to the cause of the Allies.” 

As the President drove to the Capitol, there 
was a look in his face that told of a solemn 
pledge: “We cannot be separated in interest or 
divided in purpose. We stand together to the 
end."’ His message was unannounced; it came 
with all the simplicity, the spontaneity of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. Its import was 
not realized until after its delivery, and the 
afternoon “extras” heralded it as the most mo- 
mentous pronouncement since the declaration 
of war. 

In comparative isolation, the President has 
sensed the thought not only of this country but 
of the world, and is steadfast and firm in the 
purpose of making democracy safe for the 
peoples of the earth. The consideration shown 
to each of the smaller countries as to seaports, 





peace vision. First comments on the speech 

indicated a division of opinion—was it for war or peace? When, 
however, its broad scope was fully comprehended, concensus 
of opinion agreed that it was for both. 

While the President's peace terms are more severe than those 
of Lloyd George, taking from the Teutons much territory and 
millions of subjects, yet in the spirit of the address there was 
a challenge for peace that cannot be disregarded. The “mailed 
fist’ proclamation of the Kaiser, attributing the success of the 
Central Powers to the centralization of authority, has left its 














Attairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


impress upon the Allies, for, until a centralization of authority 
and a unification of purpose is settled upon, the cause of the 
Allies is likely to halt and proceed by slow stages. The Presi- 
dent, in his address, has swept matters forward to a logical 
conclusion. 

As he returned to the White House, there was little difference 
in his appearance than if he had just returned 
from his accustomed game of golf—placid, im- 
perturbable, and apparently unconcerned. The 
President of the United States must have retired 
that night with the consciousness of having 
completed the greatest day's work of his notable 
career. 


Changeth 


ACH monthly visit to Washington seems 
4 like viewing the setting of a new play. [| 
step into a familiar room and ask: “Where is 
Major MacArthur?” “In France.” .““Where is 
General This or Captain That?’ “In France.” 
Everyone seems to be in France these days. 
I saw some of the Fort Myer boys marching 
down the Avenue the other day, wearing their 
trench helmets, which resemble nothing so 
much as inverted kettles. This perhaps explains 
the new millinery vogue of “trench hats.” 


Efficiency in the Naval Bureau of 

Supplies and Accounts 

HE businesslike atmosphere of the offices 

of the Paymaster General of the Navy 
impresses me anew each time I pass the portals. 
There's something about the place that creates 
the feeling of tick-of-a-watch activity. Admiral 
Samuel McGowan, the quickening genius, keeps 
his desk cleared for action like the deck of a 
ship, and when he pushes a button, there is 
“something coming,’ as the saying goes. 
“Produce the goods,” is his slogan. There is 
no extra chair in his office for visitors with a 
lingering story concerning the “young man 
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served to indicate the range of the President's PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON with me.” 


For the three years since the war began, the 
reports of the Bureau of Supplies of the Navy Department have 
embodied the spirit of businesslike foresight. The general im- 
pression that the Navy has been in a state of preparedness for 
several years is entirely correct. Lookover the reports of Admiral 
McGowan, and you will understand why. As long ago as 1915 
there appeared a significant paragraph in which he insisted that 
‘There should be no real difference between peace times and war 
times—between peace footing and war footing—with respect 
to ship supply: With the regular Navy, both afloat and ashore, 


The Old Order 
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habitually doing its utmost to keep the active fleet at all times 
symmetrically supplied, the shift over from peace to war con- 
ditions should not, in fact, produce the confusion that invariably 
accompanies radical changes in method; for under such cir- 
cumstances there need take place merely an expansion incident 
to the orderly absorption of newly acquired units into an already 
existent and satisfactorily working system.’ In these words 
the Admiral tells the story of his policy which has meant so 
much at this time. 

In his 1916 report he emphasized the point made in the last 
paragraph of his previous year’s report quoted above. He 
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GRAPH, SHOWING PROGRESS OF DELIVERIES ON A BLANKET 
CONTRACT 


laid stress upon the importance of keeping the active fleet at 
all times symmetrically supplied, so preparations would be 
like adding units to an electric plant. His words ring with 
prophecy. In this report was also an interesting reference to 
the report of Honorable John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War in 
1820, in which the following policy was outlined. “To 
prepare the country to {meet a state of war with honor ‘and 
safety, much must depend on the organization of our military 
peace establishment. . To give such an organization, the 
leading principles in its formation ought to be that at the com- 
mencement of hostilities there should be nothing either to 
new model or to create. The only difference, consequently, 
between the peace and war formation of the Army ought to 
be in the increased magnitude of the latter, and the only change 
in passing from the former to the latter should consist in giving 
to it the augmentation which will then be necessary.”’ 

Admiral McGowan, in his report of 1917, had little more to 
say except to indicate that the work had been “carried on.” 
His reference to Admiral Sims and the realization of his supreme 
duties at this time reveals a sort of repressed eloquence seldom 
found in an official report. “Requisitions, requests and recom- 
mendations from Vice Admiral Sims, Senior Naval Officer in 
Command in Europe, are to be acted upon the same day they 
are received and, unless there be some insurmountable obstacle, 
in exact agreement with his wishes, that is to say: when I 
properly have any discretion in the premises, it is to be under- 
stood that that discretion has already been exercised when 
Admiral Sims’ wishes become known. 

“Advice of action taken will be immediately cabled to Admiral 
Sims in every case. 

“| am aware that, almost without exception, the foregoing 
rule has been in effect ever since Admiral Sims went abroad; 
but the necessity for instant action and unconditional support 
of everything that he does or wants to do is so obviously im- 
portant that this order is issued to the end that immediate 
and favorable action may hereafter be invariable.” 

On the walls of his office are portraits of many of the leading 
men in the American Navy. Each of these photographs is a 
tribute to the young paymaster affectionately known as 
“Sammy” to his comrades, expressing appreciation of the 
young naval officer who carries the cognomen of his country 
in his signature. 

Hearings have no terrors for the Navy Department. The 
reports were produced showing the watchfulness of the naval 
eye. Everything was investigated periscopically, so to speak, 
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even to the scarlet-uniformed Marine Band. But every 
instrument was found attuned to the splendid and efficient 
spirit of the Navy. 
Maintaining System in 
Admiral McGowan’s Bureau 
N a modest desk in one corner of the Supplies Division of 
the Navy Department, I found Lieutenant J. F. Connor, 
“keeping track” of a business of startling magnitude. Before 
him was a chart showing the progress of deliveries on all orders 
and contracts for the Navy. These “Progress Cards,” as they 
are called, are models of completeness. Every manufacturer 
has his timetable showing the exact time and quantity of sup- 
plies delivered. One line indicated “expectations,” another 
indicated “deliveries.” Sometimes the lines paralleled, drifted 
wide apart or crossed. There were evidences a-plenty of a lively 
punch or two delivered by the Department. It was a master-key 
chart under the keen eye of Admiral McGowan’s able assistant. 
Lieutenant Connor, a graduate of Amherst and Harvard, has 
been the follow-up man in the clothing business. He has in- 
sisted that the contractors deliver the clothing strictly in ac- 
cordance with the contract and has let it be known that he is 
not looking for the delivery of alibis, but clothing. His charts 
resemble parallel railroad lines before federal regulation. They 
reveal at a glance the quantities of clothing that have been 
delivered and delinquencies on the part of any contractors, 
and are an illustration of the many methods that show to a 
remarkable degree the business genius of this Bureau of the 
Navy. 
An Appeal for More 
“Eyes” for the Navy 
ie seemed like calling for the eyes of the nation when Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt made an 
appeal for binoculars, spy-glasses and telescopes. The[use 
of the submarine has revolutionized naval warfare, and more 
“eyes” are needed on every ship. Sextants and chronometers 
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are also urgently required. When this appeal was first made, 
three thousand glasses of various kinds were sent to the Navy 
Department, but many more are needed. 

This will give many a chance to help. If you have a tele- 
scope or binocular in the summer home, used during vacation 
days to view the mountains or passing ships, how much more 
effective that glass will be on board a ship in these times when 
every American must be on the alert. The “eyes” of the Navy 
indeed form our first line of defense. 
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All articles should be securely tagged, giving name and address 
of the donor, and mailed or expressed to Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, care of Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C. Those not suitable for use 
will be returned. The sum of one dollar will be paid for each 
usable article, as the Government cannot accept services or 
material without payment. Every effort will be made to 


return the articles at the termination of the war, but this, of 
course, cannot be guaranteed. 
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SPENT THE HOLIDAYS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bowes Sayre, and their children, Francis B., Jr., and Eleanor. 
Sayre is the second daughter of President Wilson 
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“Conquest and Kultur’ 
Reveals German Plots 
ORE thrilling than adventure or romance are the 
war books issued by the Department of Public 
Information. The latest pamphlet is a startling revelation 
of the plots and plans of the Imperial Government. ‘‘Con- 
quest and Kultur” it is called, and gives the philosophy of 
the Germans, demonstrating the overwhelming necessity of 
meeting them with the mailed fist. The previous books 
illustrate the evil and wicked philosophy in physical action; 
the slaughtering of old men and women and non-combatants; 
the sinking of ships on high seas without trace, as indicated 
in the dispatch of the German minister to Argentina. These 
books give the American people an understanding of the 
enormity of this war, and the great crisis that confronts 
civilization. 
Suffrage Amendment 
Passes the House 
EPRESENTATIVES Mann, Sims and Barnhardt, the 
the ladies thank you! 

The Susan B. Anthony suffrage amendment was won in the 
House of Representatives by just the required two-thirds 
majority, made possible by three members of Congress dis- 
obeying the advice of their physicians and going to vote when 
they should have remained in bed. 

Representative Mann was undergoing treatment in a Balti- 
more hospital. Congressman Barnhardt was recently operated 
upon at Providence Hospital. He was too weak to walk, and 
was carried to the House by hospital attendants. Representa- 
tive Sims had fallen on the ice and fractured his right shoulder. 
When he reached the House he was so weak he was supported 
to his seat. 

The ‘‘First to Fight” 

Soldiers of the Sea 

HEN General John Archer Lejeune marched into the 
Navy Building, he was saluted in the corridors by the 
Marines, in a manner that reflected appreciative recognition. 
He has seen recent service in Mexico and-Panama. Altho the 
Marines are a part of the Navy Department, under the new 


law, they are subject to the call of the President for army 
service—the one interchangeable branch of United States 
armed power. It is our only elastic arm of defense—for whether 
on land or sea, the Marine must be ready for duty. Besides 
being a sailor, he must know how to make forced marches, 
cavalry charges, or even unlimber the field. guns in artillery 
service. 

As in the days of ‘Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” the 
standing of the Marines is but hazily understood. The Ameri- 
can Marine is known the world over. Every battleship carries 
its quota of these soldiers of the sea, for the Marines make 
the landing following a bombardment by the ship's big guns. 
The Marines first met the sniping fire at Vera Cruz. The 
Marines uphold the dignity of the American flag and democ- 
racy wherever disturbance threatens. They have been stationed 
at Nicaragua for twelve years, holding incipient revolutions in 
check. In the Navy and Army posts all over the world, the 
ever-present Marine is a part of the picture. There is some- 
thing about this branch of the service that appeals to the 
adventurous spirit. In peace times, they are looked upon as 
the policing force of the nation. 

The Marine service comprehends many phases of military 
activities, and the “Yankee Doodle” of Revolutionary flavor 
is the air that greets the “Horse Marines” these days. General 
Barrett, in command of the Marines, has made it a branch of 
the United States service worthy of the tradition and inter- 
national fame the United States Marine enjoys. 

Santlemann's “Marine 
Band” at Washington is fast 
becoming famous. Their 
scarlet uniforms give asplash 
of glowing color to social 
functions at the White 
House and important Wash- 
ington festivities. 

Wearing the forest green 
khaki, in sharp contrast to 
the blue coat~ and gray 
trousers, the Marine uniform 
is still distinctive from the 
khaki brown of the Army. 


Guarding Washington's 

Public Buildings 

HEN I had occasion 

to visit the Congres- 

sional Library in Washing- 
ton recently, I found 
stretched across the aisles 
every few feet, a row of tiny 
sand bags, about as big as 
salt bags. I asked the at- 
tendant in charge if it was 
some new form of library 
trenches which was to ac- 
custom us to the idea of 
going over the top. “Naw,” 
he said, just like that—"‘it’s 
to hold down the carpet.” 

Just then my eye caught 
the rather inconsistent sign: 
** Silence—ask for books.” 
And | wondered just how 
it’s done. 

Public buildings in Wash- 
ington are especially well 
guarded these days. Only 
a small portion of the big 
rotunda gallery of the 
library is open to the public, and the rest is fenced off. 
I asked the guard the reason for this. “Too many comers to 
watch,” was the laconic reply. At the main entrance we were 
checked in and out with a numbering machine in the hands of 
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an attendant. If the numbers don’t balance—well, | wonder 
if they are able to strike a trial balance every night? “Keeping 
books” at a library door was a new idea, wonderfully germane 
to the purpose of the building, to say the least—even if I had 
-to pass in and out as one of the figures on the ledger. 


“The Things 

That Are Caesar’s’’ 

HE department 

heads at Washing- 

ton often receive amus- 

ing letters—letters that 

by their very absurdity 

lighten the day's labor 

in these strenuous times. 

The War Savings Com- 

mittee received such a 

one, which read some- 
thing as follows: 

“| sent the Postoffice 
Department sometime 
ago an order for $4.00 
worth of three-cent 
stamps in order to help 
out the government, and 
it pleased me very much 
that thru my suggestion 
the plan of Thrift 
Stamps sprung up. [| 
am highly pleased and 
will be more pleased if 
you will let it be generally known that I was father of the idea.” 

The writer was modest, to say the least. 





THE LATE HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 
He resigned his seat in the House of Representatives 
for a Colonelcy in the reserve forces. He was 
reduced to major in the National Army at his own 
request, in order to be sooner in active service 


Augustus P. Gardner— 

Statesman and Soldier 

AR’S grim realities were brought home to us when the 

news came of the passing of Major Augustus P. Gardner 

at Camp Wheeler, Macon, Georgia. After a vigorous day at 

the Rifle Range with his troops, pneumonia claimed him a 

victim. If Major Gardner had fallen at the head of his men 

in a dash “over the top,’ his death could not have more fully 

realized his ideal of patriotic service. Years ago when apathy 

reigned supreme, Congressman Gardner led the forces for 

preparedness, and when war was declared, was the first to prove 
his ideal of American citizenship. 

The public career of Augustus Gardner is of itself illustrious, 
but his services in the Spanish-American War and in the present 
war add a military glory to his fame. Many times have I 
visited his district and found everywhere devoted and loyal 
supporters. He was a representative of the people in the 
fullest sense of the word. Each individual in his district— 
Democrat, Republican, Progressive or Socialist—was to him 
a real member of his political family. Practical, thoro and 
efficient, service to him was nothing short of a passion, and he 
gave himself unreservedly. 

What a picture he made in his uniform, and how eager he was 
to go with the troops to France! The Congress of the United 
States can ill afford to spare men of the calibre of “Gussie” 
Gardner. As ‘Gussie,’ he was familiarly and lovingly known 
to his friends and constituents—but no man ever carried more 
fully the dignity and honors of a public career. 


The Fuel Administration 

Asserts its Power 

“LOOM of the all-pervading variety hung about the Fuel 
Administration offices on the afternoon that Dr. Garfield's 
order came as a thunderbolt to the country. Protests followed 
thick and fast like snowflakes of the 1918 blizzard. There 
was a buzz of excitement in Washington, and the son of a former 
President of the United States would not have been highly 
edified by the comments that were being made as he hurried 
to the “‘Hill’’ with his grim message. It was evident at the. time 
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that the decree had been confirmed at the White House. The 
purpose to clear up the traffic situation and get the coal moving, 
was plainly stated, and it was felt that the object to be attained 
would offset the inconvenience and loss involved in the five- 
day shutdown. 

And then to think of Monday, mother’s washday, being a 
holiday. .Ye gods! what a transformation! The heatless 
holiday was received in anything but a holiday spirit for the 
most part. It'll take quite some time for “do-as-we-please” 
United States of America to realize that only drastic measures 
can relieve an acute situation. 

A contrast indeed for Mr. Garfield from the placid and serene 
presidency of Williams College to the storm center of the 
country—a storm evoked by the edict that “King Coal” is 
not the “‘jolly old soul” he was thought to be. 


Our Nation’s Capital a 

“Church-going City” 

ASHINGTON is the greatest church-going city in 
America. Practically every church in the city is filled 

to full seating capacity, and some of them overflowing. It 
reminds many people of the Canadian cities in that respect. 
I was talking with a venerable old deacon after the services 
one Sunday morning, and with particular pride he showed me 
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HISTORIC ST. JOHNS EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Across LaFayette Square from the White’ House, this old edifice shows a service flag with 
eighty stars. The state funeral of Major Augustus P. Gardner was held from this church 


the bronze tablet telling of the great men who had been com- 
municants at his particular church. 

Many different denominations have been represented by 
the Presidency. The old Vermont Avenue church which 
President Garfield attended vies with the Church of the Cove- 
nant, where President Harrison worshiped. The New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church points to its Lincoln pew with 
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HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 
United States Senator from Massachusetts 


pride, while the Metropolitan Methodist Church is known as 
the McKinley Church. President Taft attended All Souls 
Church (Unitarian), and Theodore Roosevelt brought the little 
old Dutch Reformed Church into the limelight. President 
Wilson fooled all Washington on the Sunday following his 
inauguration by picking out an obscure southern Presbyterian 
Church, bringing to it affluence and prosperity. The old church 
building has since been sold to a colored congregation, and a 
new and more austere edifice has been erected in a more pre- 
tentious part of the city. 
The Business Man of the 
United. States Senate 
VEE accumulates that one great factor in these 
+ war times is the clear-visioned business man in the Senate 
and the House. They may not have the authority or partisan 
power to carry their ideals into effect, but history will recognize 
the value of their work while some clothed with authority and 
power may be forgotten. When Senator John W. Weeks 
pointed out that all the freight cars of the country should be 
owned and controlled as one common company, the same as 
the Pullman Company, saving the waste of loading and 
returning cars, he made a suggestion that will be utilized in 
government control of railroads. 
Senator Weeks has always recognized that perfect legislation 
isnot a thing to be hoped for, but that matters must be adjusted 


to growing needs and conditions without drifting away from the 
fundamental ideals of representative government. His address 
before the Manufacturers Association of New England was a 
masterful presentation of the business situation to business men. 


While he deals fearlessly and candidly with grim conditions, - 


there is always a note of hopefulness in his pronouncements 
that is refreshing. As a national legislator he has been the 
exponent, in season and out, of utilizing business methods in 
their practical essential details in governmental matters. His 
address on the financial bill still remains one of the senatorial 
utterances pointing the way with a voice of prophecy and yet 
not failing in its note of warning of the shoals as they appear. 
At the military hearing he has again proved his comprehensive 
knowledge of all questions pertaining to governmental functions. 


Publicity Efficiency in the 

Treasury Department 

= ST. CLAIR, in charge of the newspaper publicity 
of the Treasury Department, in Washington, is a typical 

live wire newspaper man... He served with the Associated Press 
for eight years before taking up his work in the Treasury 
Department, and his long experience has been invaluable in 
getting the news of the Treasury Department under the wire. 
Promptly at 10:45 each morning and at 5 P.M. each evening, 
the group of newspaper men call around for the ‘dope.’ During 
the two Liberty Loans the Treasury Department put out 
more new publicity than any other department in Washington. 


Governor Hughes Calls 
on the President 
EMORIES of “Election Day,’ A. D., 1916, were recalled 
as | saw Governor Charles Evans Hughes enter the White 
House on a crisp December day. 
It was the first time the President 
and Mr. Hughes had met since 
the election. The Governor was in 
Washington to argue a case before 
the Supreme Court, and was in- 
vited to the White House. General 
matters were discussed, but no 
details of the conversation were 
made public. 

As Chairman of the Exemption 
Board of New York, Mr. Hughes 
was in Washington on business 
connected with the draft. He 
wore the same smile as during 
the presidential campaign, and was 
heartily greeted by friends and 
admirers as he passed along the 
avenue and into the White House 
where they had hoped to see him 
the occupant for the present term. 


Another Trench for 

General H. C. of L. 

RECENT newspaper item 

reads: “Corncob pipes, for 

which smokers have been paying 

five cents each for years, now 

cost seven cents, or an increase of 
forty per cent.” 

Too bad. This will strike Oscar 
A. Price of the Treasury Depart- 
ment pretty hard. He always has 
fifteen or twenty cob pipes on his 
desk—and often gives a little cob- 
pipe smoking party after office 
hours, with everybody making his 
own smoke; and now the Fuel 
Administration has administered 
another blow—no after-office-hours 
parties unless lightless and heatless. 


HON. CHAS. EVANS HUGHES 
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Wearing Puttees 
Has Its Drawbacks 


T was in a shoe-shine shop on Fifteenth Street, opposite the 
Treasury, I saw three fine-looking young officers getting 
their shoes shined. It was interesting and novel to see the 
dexterous bootblack begin at the knee and work down, for the 
officer's puttees must now be shined with his shoes. All is not 
gold that glitters. The fly in the officers’ ointment is that it 
now costs twenty-five cents for a “shine’—and no relief in 
sight. 
Shell Cases 
Prized as Souvenirs 
ETURNING Congressmen who made an unofficial visit 
to the battlefield came home with souvenirs, but the 
thing they prize most highly are the shell cases from the first 
bombardment by American artillery in France. The first one 
was saved for President Wilson, the second for General 
Pershing, the third for General Sibert, and those fired after the 
first three were distributed among the party. 


Uncle Sam's New 
National Railroad 
N the 28th of December, 1917, at twelve o'clock noon, 
every system of transportation and ‘appurtenances there- 
of” located within the boundary of the continental United States, 
including railroads, terminals (steam or electric), sleeping cars, 
private cars, elevators, warehouses, telegraph and telephone 
lines, and all equipment were taken over by the United States 
of America by the proclamation of Woodrow Wilson as a war 
measure. This action was taken thru Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury was appointed and designated director general of 
railroads. It was stated by the President that the Government 
would gain an immense amount of efficiency thru this act, 
that public interest and the financial interests of the Govern- 
ment and railroads were to be brought under common direction, 
the railroads to be maintained in good repair and equipment; 
the roads to receive a net operating income equal to the average 
prior to June 30, 1917. The Secretary of War agreed with the 
President that, in view of co-ordinating the financial interests, 
it would be best to make the Secretary of the Treasury director 
of the railroads. The President stated, ‘1 deemed it my duty 
to use without reserve the great authority invested in me. 
A national necessity dictated the action and I was, therefore, 
not at liberty to abstain from it.” 

Five hours before the President's decision was announced, 
confidential messages were sent to all the heads of the principal 
railroad systems. There was nothing spectacular about the 
White House to presage the important announcement which 


a 


culminated in the proclamation signed by President Woodrow 
Wilson, Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, and Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing. The decision was reached only after 
great deliberation and the President clearly stated it was 
not because of the failure of the railroads to perform their 
whole ‘duty. The State and Public Utilities Commission will 
still exercise their power in supervising the interstate rates and 
transportation rules. 

Since the Civil War there has been a statute in force by which 
the Federal Government has the power to do just what has been 
done. 

Following this event came the death of Senator Newlands 
of Nevada, member of the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
who was stricken in the Committee Room while at work on the 
problem to which he had devoted years of study and effort. 


Secretary Daniels Plans 

More Cadets for Annapolis 

HE young men who are ambitious to enter the Naval 

Academy at Annapolis will have a wider opportunity 

than ever before if the plans of Secretary Daniels go thru. 

He recommends that each Congressman be allowed to appoint 
five midshipmen instead of three, as in the past. 


The Old-fashioned Fireplace 

Must Go, Says Manning 

ND now comes Van H. Manning, Director of the Bureau 

of Mines disturbing our dreams of cheery open fires these 

long winter evenings. He has declared that “fireplaces” are 











Potomac breezes have no terrors for Jackie and Sammie 


wasteful and proceeds to prove his case with figures that are 
final. He says the proper way to use a grate or fireplace is— 
not to use it at all—so the fireglow fancies vanish in the fervor of 
patriotism. Mr. Manning's way is not to mince matters or 
mumble his words. He admits it is cheery to indulge in reverie 
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before an open fire but that does not help the fuel supply. 
The absence of the blaze on the hearthstone means more cheer 
for the country in keeping the “home fires burning,”’ and saving 
fuel to serve the country with practical wisdom. ‘Who knows,” 
he said, “but that the heeding of this lesson by a number of 


VAN H. MANNING 
Director of the Bureau of Mines 


people may save sufficient coal to give the extra knots to a 
battleship that may be an important factor in victory.” 

It was the old-fashioned fireplace, he grimly states, with 
its great back logs, when wood was cheap, which roasted our 
faces while our back froze, that brought the wind whirling down 
the chimney, wasting untold units of heat, and incidentally 
extracting pure air from the room. Right cheerfully we give 
up the little grate fire. grateful for this opportunity to serve 
the nation and to add warmth to others more needful, supremely 
thankful for the heat in the sizzling radiator or in hot blasts 
from the furnace below. The old reliable stove of our child- 
hood will reign supreme in the purpose of saving every ounce of 
‘uel, to keep the factories going and the railroads running in 
reparations for war, so that the fires may burn that feed the 
payrolls which bear the burdens of war. 


Satire and Seriousness 

at December “‘Gridiron’’ Dinner 

HE December “Gridiron” dinner brought back memories 

of many notable dinners held by this club. It is a tradition 

hat no man has ever been President who has not first withstood 
he test of the Gridiron. The Gridiron is distinctive because 
celebrities are always there in person. And everybody talks 
freely; no reporters present. There was never a lady guest 





until A. D., 1917, when Jeannette Rankin, by reason of her 
position as Congresswoman, was an honored guest. 

In the room were foreign diplomats, members of Congress, 
judges, soldiers and sailors. When the President was intro- 
duced, he faced standard bearers carrying the banners of the 
thirteen allied nations. The Gridiron toastmaster said, 
“Mr. President, the nations of the civilized world salute you.” 
This was the signal for a veritable tempest of applause and there 
were serious faces when the President spoke on the service 
which America owes to the nations of the world. Henry Ford 
and Frank A. Vanderlip were called and began selling war 
savings certificates. They were in deadly earnest and $140,000 
worth were sold on the spot, each man taking the limit. On 
rigid inspection the menu was found to comply with the Hoover 
requirements and the meal was allowed to proceed. After 
the coffee, Admiral Mayo, Commander-in-chief of the Atlantic 
battleship fleet; Major General George Barnett, of the United 
States Marine Corps; Major General Enoch Crowder, the 
provost marshall general, and Major General Henry P. McCain, 
adjutant general of the army, made short addresses, paying 
tribute to their comrades overseas, General Pershing and Rear 
Admiral Sims. 

For the first time in thirty-three years the banquet was 
“dry,” and it was significant that at the first “dry” dinner the 
first woman guest was entertained. Satire and quips reigned 
supreme as the “special committee on taxes” was asked about 
the two billion and a half war revenue bill. In spite of the 
arid atmosphere of the dinner, the chief of police and five officers, 
brave in brass and blue, burst into the room waving their 
clubs frantically, and at the crucial moment extracted a flask 
from Senator Ollie James’ hip pocket. But it was found to 
contain only grape juice presented by William Jennings Bryan. 
They also searched the pockets of A. C. Bedford, of the Standard 
Oil Company, but only secured one dollar bill and the appeal 
was made: “Don't take that. It’s all the government pays 
me for a whole year’s work. -How can I live?” There was 
singing and speaking, and two American flying men arrived in 
an aeroplane above the diners and they said some of the guests 
were trying to conceal themselves thru camouflage,.so Julius 
Rosenwald, Howard E. Coffin, Frank A. Vanderlip, Samuel 
Gompers, Dr: Harry A. Garfield, Henry Ford, Bernard Baruch, 
Daniel Willard and 
others had to stand up 
and yield to the Grid- 
iron roast. Mr. Hoover 
was pointed out as ‘the 
man who makes the 
world eat out of his 
hand.’* When a scene 
of American soldiers 
around a camp fire in 
France singing “Over 
There” was presented 
the applause was deaf- 
ening. Then followed 
the remark that the 
gas in France had 
nothing on the inside 
of the capitol some 
days. 

The speech of the 
dinner was that of 
Senator Chauncey M. 

Depew. There he was 

as fresh and beaming 

asever. Hemadeamas- 

terful talk fullof the wit HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 

and repartee, as only 

Chauncey Depew can. He rose to the occasion and one could 
scarcely believe that before them stood a man whose public 
activity and prominence had covered a greater span of years 
than that of any other living American—the man who had held 
great political conventions enthralled (Continued on page 135) 
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America’s Answer to the Submarine Menace 


Victory Plant—The Largest Destroyer Plant in the World 
By WILLIAM EDWARD ROSS 


amg) MERICA’S answer to the German submarine menace 

jis the construction of the largest submarine destroyer 

plant in the world—Victory Plant—at Squantum, 
Massachusetts. In four months from the day on 

which the first spadeful of earth was turned by the 
construction company, the first two destroyer keels will be 
laid, and in six months from the day the work was started the 
entire plant will be completed and turned over to the ship 


, 


THE WORK IN PROGRESS 


Immensity has been the keynote of every operation since work on the Plant was started— 


builders. The program for the first year calls for the com- 
pletion of forty-five destroyers. 

This is the answer of America to Germany's underhanded 
sea policy; this is America’s pledge to humanity at large; 
the sea must and shall be rid of the submarine scourge, and 
America is going to do it. 

Every time any one of the forty-eight hundred workmen 
employed hammers a rivet, he hammers it hard, for his is the 
knowledge that every blow he strikes is a blow for the freedom 
of the seas and the freedom of the world. It is a slogan of the 
plant that “Every Nail Driven is Another Nail Hammered 
Into the Kaiser's Coffin." The workmen employed, particularly 
the unskilled laborers, are a polyglot assemblage, gathered 
from the great mixed population of America, with Italians 
and Poles predominating. Five flags fly above the entrance 
gates—the flags of France, England, Belgium, Italy and the 
United States—and beneath their folds.the allied armies of 
industry, no less patriotic, no less effectual, than the men 
carrying arms, are working day and night, under the super- 
vision of the Navy Department, to do their bit for the 
freedom of the world. The walls of the various buildings 
are bright with placards surmounted with the American 
flag, on which are printed in the language of every na- 
tionality employed at the plant, the workmen's creed of 
service. It reads: 

“At this Victory Plant destroyers are to be built. 

“With destroyers enough we can win the war. 

“Without them many of our men will be drowned without 
a chance to fight. 

“This work is more than a construction job. 
chance to help win the war. 


It is our 


“Our work must be done in the same spirit as the work of 
our friends, brothers, sons, who will fight our battles. 

“This plant is being built to guard their lives. 

‘A delay on our part may mean death to them.” 

* ~ - + 

Anyone tramping thru the lush grass of Squantum, even a 
year ago, could scarcely have visioned this great “Win the 
War” city which has risen almost in a night. Speed has been 
the keynote of every operation from the 
commencement of the undertaking. The 
Navy Department selected the site October 
5, 1917. The selection was ratified by 
telegrams from Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels on the same day; contract was 
awarded to the Aberthaw Construction 
Company immediately, and work com- 
menced on October 7. 

Victory Plant covers approximately 373 
acres. Part of the site occupied was the 
aviation field formerly used by the Navy, 
and was noted as one of the first aeronautical 
fields ever used for public exhibitions. It 
was here that Grahame-White playfully 
dropped an orange from his biplane to 
demonstrate how bombs might be dropped 
from aircraft in times of war. When 
purchased by the Government, there were 
only two buildings on the grounds, an 
old abandoned residence, and the avia- 
tion shed. The site consisted almost 
entirely of salt marsh land, with a ground 
elevation of ten feet above medium low 
water. 

The great initial undertaking was the filling of the marsh. 
To get the necessary filling to make the land a six-acre hill, 
sixty-five feet high, as well as two gravel banks were requisi- 
tioned. One hundred and ninety-three thousand cubic yards 
of dry fill—mainly gravel—were required in addition to six 
hundred and fifty-two thousand cubic yards of wet fill, which 
was piped to the ground by means of hydraulic dredge pressure. 
In order to get the dry fill and other materials to the plant, 
a single track, standard gauge railroad was constructed with 
spurs at Atlantic, Massachusetts, thus linking Victory Plant 
to the railway systems of America. In building the road a 
bridge had to be constructed across Billings Creek. 

As soon as one section of the ground was filled, temporary 
buildings to facilitate construction were erected. When 
completed, Victory Plant took on the appearance of a live, 
manufacturing city of five thousand inhabitants, with a well- 
equipped fire department of forty men and a chief (and to 
their credit let it be said here that there hasn't been a fire of 
any consequence since the work was started); a police depart- 
ment of seventy men and a chief; a hospital, complete in every 
detail, and equipped for instant handling of any number of 
accident cases, in charge of Dr. Hodgkins, with a resident 
doctor and a trained nurse, constantly in attendance; a restau- 
rant with a seating capacity of fifteen hundred; a recreation 
house, where entertainments, movies and other relaxation com- 
forts are provided; a fine water system, connected with that 
of Squantum; an Edison light plant with power enough to 
light a city four times as large; an up-to-date sewerage system. 
donated to the United States by the city of Quincy; a telephone 
exchange; telegraph office: bunk houses for the workmen, 
steam heated, electric lighted, with hot and cold water, shower 


Immensity and Speed 
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Photo by J. F. Purdy, Boston 
T. C. ATWOOD 
Supervising Engineer in charge of the entire work for the Government 


baths, and modern plumbing: a “‘gent’s furnishing’’ store; 
an Italian store; Italian restaurant; office buildings; garages: 
machine shops; blacksmith shop; boiler house; bath houses; 
contractor's offices for the sub-contractors, and all the other 
buildings necessary to house and aid in 
work where forty-five hundred workmen, 
engineers, architects and naval officers, 
not to mention hundreds of automobiles 
and motor trucks, are constantly on the 
move. 
One of the most serious considerations, 
when speed is essential, is transportation— 
bringing the men to and from work without 
any lost time. The plant is located on 
a neck of land, bound on two sides by 
water, and is off the beaten path. To 
offset this condition, and facilitate travel, 
1 bridge 785 feet long, has been con- 
structed across the Neponset River at 
Commercial Point. In order that river 
traffic might not be interfered with, a 
retractile draw, with a fifty-foot span, 
surchased from the city of Boston, was 
remodelled, strengthened and towed to the site of the new bridge. 
[he draw weighed seventy-five tons, and it was necessary to cut 
it in two so that it might be transported. To get to a public 
street in Boston, about eighteen thousand square feet of private 


property was condemned, and the city was induced to widen to 
fifty feet about 1,250 lineal feet of street, and to lay from the 
bridge to the nearest double track at Neponset Arm, three 
thousand lineal feet of double track, thereby insuring connec- 
tions with the elevated and street railway systems. In all, 6,600 
lineal feet of double track were laid. About five hundred feet 
away from the site of the new general offices a prepayment area 
and loop are in course of construction, and when completed will 
be able to handle large crowds with the ease of a large city 
terminal. In addition to the rail lines, 5,500 feet of military 
road, which will ultimately be asphalted, has been built. The 
foundation of the temporary road was plank covered with 
gravel. The highway traverses the entire plant and connects 
with the city highway to Squantum. 

Next to the actual plant itself, the trolley line and railroad 
spur were of the utmost importance. Their completion makes 
it possible to bring an unlimited number of employes, as well 
as supplies and materials to the plant daily. While the ma- 
jority of the men go home at night, over six hundred of them 
sleep in the sanitary bunk houses at the works. There are 
two varieties of these houses—one for the laborers, where 
bunks rent for fifty cents a week, and the other for skilled 
mechanics, etc., where the rent is one dollar a week. The 
former comprises two-tier bunks. Each house provides for 
forty men. The dollar-a-week houses have small rooms, each 
accommodating two men. Both styles of houses are ade- 
quately ventilated; janitors are in constant attendance to 
keep the rooms clean, beds made and non-residents out. 

A large cafeteria, seating 1,400 in the main dining room, 
and several hundred in the smaller dining rooms, serves pure 
food, at regular city cafeteria prices. The doctrines of Hoover 
are of second importance here. The men work hard, need 
plenty of plain, wholesome food (and it is served to them) 
without stint. 

The first thing that strikes the eye at Victory Plant is its 
immensity. It is so huge, so vast, that it must be seen to be 
appreciated. The mere details of construction do not render 
the building of this destroyer plant a remarkable proceeding. 
but the fact that a project so large can be consummated in so 
short a space of time. Some idea of the vastness of the under- 
taking may be gathered from the fact that thirty-two sub- 
contracts have been let for the work. Two Raymond concrete 
pile drivers, eleven locomotive cranes, and six steam shovels 
are constantly at work. The plant never sleeps. Under the 
rays of huge arc lights, which banish darkness, the night shift 
labors. And despite the constant hurry, incessant toil, there 
have been no casualties—not a single death on the works. 

Three-fourths of the entire area will be under one roof. 
This will be the destroyer plant proper. The buildings are 
constructed of steel, glass and concrete. The huge monitor 


EAST END OF PLATE YARD, LOOKING WEST 
This photograph was taken December 18, 1917 


roof sashes which will cover all of the buildings, approximate 
three and one-half acres, or 150,000 square feet. Placed side 
by side they would stretch five and two-thirds miles, while 
the side wall sashes would approximate six and three-quarter 
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From the ends of the earth they have come—representative citizens of every race—seeking for that freedom only to be found in a great 


republic. 


Their work no less effective than that of their brothers in arms, these worthy sires of American posterity—each wearing the 


service badge of Victory Plant, the little bronze “U.S. War Work” shield—are working together for the dream of the ages: world freedom! 


acres, or 300,000 square feet. It will require 120 tons of putty 
to hold the glass in the sashes. Over 20,000,000 pounds of 
steel will be used, which would stretch two and one-half times 
around the earth at the equator, if made into twelve-penny 
wire nails and placed in a straight line, head to point. If all 
of the material needed to fill in the land had been hauled in 
one train, that train would have been three hundred miles 
long. While the lumber used in construction is a minor propo- 
sition, it will approximate over 7,000,000 board feet. The 
sprinkler system with 16,000 heads, will consist of more than 
thirty miles of pipe. And yet the plant is to be completed 
in six months. 

The destroyer plant proper, consists of four buildings, under 


one roof. The following list will give some idea of their size: 
Square 
Feet Feet Acres 

General Machine ie ere ee 60,000 1.4 
Pipe Shop ... ...179 x 362 65,798 1.5 
Sheet Metal Shop ..142 x 200 28,400 .65 
Office ...... ; ... 60x 200 12,000 .28 
Storehouse . .200 x 300 60,000 1.4 
Boiler House . 64x172 11,008 .25 

The boiler house is aetiented eutate of concrete— 

the only building on the plant so built. Construc- 

tion was carried on during zero weather which neces- 

sitated heating the concrete, and protecting it when 

in the forms, by means of charcoal stoves and canvas 

coverings. 
Plate Storage . ..200x 550 110,000 2.5 
Building Slips ..665x550 365,750 8.4 
Wet Basin and Open Dock . ..640x525 336,000 7.7 
Warehouse. . ae ..840x350 119,000 2.75 
Plate Y ard . ..660x 220 145,200 3.32 
Plate and Angle Shop .......... ..200x 650 130,000 2.98 
Plate Assembling .250x650 162,500 3.79 


All buildings are closely piped with sprinklers, both fresh 
and salt water. All heated buildings have wet sprinklers; un- 
heated, the dry system. 

Cars bearing raw material will deposit their loads in one 
end of the series of buildings, and by the time the material 
reaches the farther end it will have been transformed into a 
destroyer. At this end three ten and ten five-ton huge travel- 
ing cranes will be installed. To set a crane in operation will 
require no more strenuous exertion than the pressing of a 


button. A huge basin for the newly launched boats will be 
built, and thence the anwers to the Kaiser's submarine menace 
will proceed down the river to the bay, out thru the harbor, 
and then to wherever their sealed orders may direct them to go. 
The idea of this mammoth machine for ship building is con- 
tained in two words—economizing efficiency. Raw materia! 
in one end, finished product out the other. A constant stream 
of raw material will be entering, which means that a steady 
stream of destroyers will be continually leaving. Every 
moment, every movement is a blow at the Kaiser. And witl 
sincere belief in the efficacy of that blow America is expending 
eleven million dollars in the construction of her Victory Plant. 


* * * * 


Behind every big undertaking will always be found big men. 
Victory Plant is no exception to the rule. The general organiz- 
ation consists of two departments, The Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, represented by T. C. Atwood, civilian employe of the 
Navy Department, and supervising engineer in charge of the 
entire work for the government, and the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, represented by Paymaster Alvin Hovey-King, 
United States Navy, who holds the title of cost inspector. 

Supervising Engineer T. C. Atwood, is big in stature as wel! 
as in achievement. He is already internationally known as 
an expert. There is something commanding in this typical 
New Englander—straight as an arrow, six feet four inches tall, 
(the same height as Abraham Lincoln), and, better than stature, 
within the circumference of his seven and one-quarter hat is the 
gray matter that is necessary to make Victory Plant a wonder 
in the war preparations inaugurated by the United States of 
America. Mr. Atwood is a native of Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, and a graduate of “Tech” ‘97. He has crowded a 
long list of accomplishments into the forty-two years of his life, 
commencing with his work on the Metropolitan Water System 
of Boston, followed by United States government work in 
Boston Harbor, active participation with the Navy in the 
Spanish War, subsequently in charge of Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia water filtration, thence to New York Catskill Water 
Supply, and later drawing up all plans for the filtration of the 
Croton System. Shortly afterwards he was commissioned by 
Yale University to construct the mammoth Yale Bowl, and, 
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BUILDING THE BRIDGE OVER THE NEPONSET RIVER 


Setting one-half of the seventy-five-ton retractile draw in place 


when the draft system was inaugurated in the United States, 
was sent to Tenafly, New Jersey, to build one of the canton- 
ments for the National Army. Before he had completed the 
urmy city, he was transferred to Squantum to build Victory 
Plant, and there he may be found today using his “‘push’’ to 
push the work. 

The real test of a big man is: Is he big enough to surround 
himself with other big men? That Mr. Atwood meets the test 
s demonstrated by the calibre of his assistants. 

The general field assistant to the supervising engineer, Charles 
_. Hammond, expert aid at the Navy Yard, was recently 
transferred to Squantum to supervise outside structures. Mr. 
'Wammond is an engineer of wide experience and a graduate of 
“Tech”, 97. His work in the Navy Yard has been widely and 
favorably known, especially since the beginning of the war, 
when he has had charge of a large amount of new construction, 
including the Naval Training School at Hingham, the Naval 
Training School at Bumkin Island, the Chatham Aviation 
Camp, the North Truro Radio Station, the Provincetown 
Patrol Base, and the big extension of the Naval Hospital at 
Chelsea. It was only thru special request that he was tem- 
porarily spared from his important work at the Navy Yard, as 
it was felt that his wide experience made him peculiarly valuable 
on such a big and important work as the Squantum destroyer 
plant. 

Frederic I. Winslow, Mr. Atwood's office assistant, was for 
twenty-five years in charge of the construction of a large portion 
of the Boston water works. He is an enthusiastic believer 
in the wonderful possibilities of the plant, and is a splendid 
example of the patriotism that is being expended on the work. 
When asked if he would be on the job the following Sunday, 
his figure straightened proudly, his eyes kindled, and he almost 
snapped out: 

“Yes! And every day until the Kaiser is under the sod!” 

Paymaster Hovey-King, United States Navy, not only is 
cost inspector for the Squantum plant, but for Fore River 
Company, Electric Boat Company, and other construction 
properties under naval control. This necessitates that he be 
represented at each plant by a senior assistant, which position 
is ably filled at Victory Plant by Assistant Paymaster Clement 
T. Bates, United States Naval Reserve Force. The base of 
the entire workings of the department is what is known as the 
cost plus contract, which means that all government work is 
done at cost, plus a reasonable percentage of profit. To safe- 
guard the government's interest it is the duty of the cost 
department to check over and approve the price of everything 
purchased, to have their field men check every bit of material 
for quantity that comes to the plant, to check invoices for 
orice, see that material is in, approve the invoices and sign 
checks in payment therefor. Some idea of the amount of 


business involved may be gathered from 
the fact Assistant Paymaster Bates has 
already affixed his signature to checks for 
material and labor aggregating $3,900,000. 
On the labor side, it is the duty of the 
department to check each day thru the 
use of time clock, or personal visit, every 
man employed on the works, and to audit 
all payrolls. 

Ensign Clement T. Bates, United States 
Naval Reserve Force, is a graduate of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and has made a record for 
efficiency in his department. His imme- 
diate assistants, Assistant Paymaster 
C. H. Banes, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, and Pay Clerk H. C. Mullane, 
United States Naval Reserve Force, are 
men from influential walks in life who en- 
listed in the Navy for the term of the war. 

To the Aberthaw Construction Com- 
pany must be given much of the credit 
for the actual work being done. It is to 
them that the great mass of detail is being left, and on them 
devolves the duty of finishing the job on time. While it might 
be supposed that the name of the construction company is 





ASSISTANT PAYMASTER CLEMENT T. BATES, U.S.N.R.F. 
Senior Assistant Cost Inspector for Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
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taken from the name of its president, such is not the case. 
Aberthaw is a town in Wales where cement was early dis- 
covered. The real genius behind the construction company 
is L.C. Wason. In conjunction with L. J. Johnson, professor 
of engineering at Harvard, Mr. Wason constructed the Harvard 
Stadium, since which time he has never had to hunt for big jobs. 


Connected with Mr. Wason at Victory Plant are J. A. Garrod, 
general superintendent, who has made a record as a construc- 
tion expert, and William H. Ryerson, superintendent, a tall, 
lanky State-of-Mainer, who has the reputation of being one 
of the best construction superintendents in the country. To 
his intensive energy and resourcefulness are due in large measure 
the successful co-ordination of the various parts of the work 
which has produced such marvelous results in so short a space 
of time. 

The extremely important work of designing the plant and 
keeping the contractors supplied with accurate plans well in 
advance of their requirements has been ably handled by the 
well-known Boston firm of Monks & Johnson. Both of the 
engineers are Harvard men, and have associated with them- 
selves experts in various lines of engineering involved in a big 
construction job of this kind. The general co-ordination of 
the design with all its vast and important detail has devolved 
principally upon Mr. Johnson, whose ability has never had a 
more severe test, or one more successfully performed. 

The general layout of the plant has been made by Mr. H. G. 
Smith, manager of the Bethlehem Ship Building Corporation. 
To him and his assistants, especially Mr. H. A. Hagaman, 
and Mr. E. H. Ewertz, are due great credit for both the general 
scheme and working out of detail. 

To sum it all up, Victory Plant is a breath of the bigness of 
America. The rapidity with which it is being erected depicts 
the rapidity with which this country gets into action when 
necessity demands. 
of the kind of jobs Americans like to tackle. The outstanding 
phase, the keynote, however, is the pronounced patriotism of 
every man connected with the work. Many of them are of* 
foreign birth, linked to other nations by ties of blood and tradi- 
tion, but forgotten now is all caste, all stations, forgotten all 
lands save the one they have chosen to the end that citizens 


The size of the job is simply an evidence * 


by adoption are working in harmony with citizens by birth and, 
Americans all, they are drilling as hard as they can drill, be- 
cause, as one man remarked to me: 

“We can't all fight, but we can all do something. I've got 
a boy at the front, and this is all I can do to help him—it’s ‘all 
a lot of us here can do; but we're doing our part, because, 
God knows, we all want to see the Kaiser licked, and we all 
want to help lick him.” 

This is the spirit behind the work. It is the answer to this 
letter, written by a member of the draft army, which has been 
reproduced on cards. and hung..ap about. the plant: 


LEST WE FORGET TO DO OUR PART 

“They say, who have come back from over,there, that at 
night the troubled earth between the lines is carpeted with 
pain. They say that Death rides whistling in every wind, 
and that the very mists are charged with awful torment. 
They say that of all things spent and squandered over there, 
young human life is held least dear. It is not the pleasantest 
prospect for thoseof us who can yet feel on our lips the pressure 
of our mother’s good-bye kiss: But please God our love of 
life is not so prized as our love of right. In this renaissance of 
our country’s valor, we who will edge the wedge of her assault, 
make calm acceptance of its hazards. For us the steel swept 
trench, the stiffening cold-weariness, hardship, worse. For 
you for whom we go, you millions safe at home. what for you? 
We shall need food. We shall need clothes for our body and 
weapons for our hands. We shall need terribly and without 
failure, supplies and equipment in a stream that is constant 
and never ending. From you, who are our resource and 
reliance, who are the heart and hope of that humanity for which 
we fight and strive, must come these things.”’ 

Realizing that it is up to them to help supply the needs of 
the men who will bear the brunt, every man at Victory Plant 
is putting forth the best in him to the end that his labor may 
help bring victory nearer. Working seven days a week, each 
man re-echoes the words of assistant Winslow. 

“Yes! I work Sundays and every day until the Kaiser is 
under the sod!” 

This is the spirit that will make of Victory Plant a Victory 
Producer. 








ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN 


By Fred Emerson Brooks 


ROM out the common toil was born a man 
Within a rude log cabin plainer than 

The bible manger where man’s faith was bred: 

A man whose fame shall thru the ages spread— 


The great immortal of our mortal clan. 


Obscurely born and yet he rose to be 

The most colossal man of history. 
Walking with wisdom made the heart his guide; 
In every action took the human side 

As tho. he had been bred in Gallilee 


At Lingoln’s name all hearts will overflow ~ 2% 
The noblest type the nation has to show. 
We love the awkward, handsome frame he bore “ 
We love his homely, handsome face the more. 


The most exalted soul the ages know. 











With tragedy of war his heart was rent, 
On liberty of man his soul was bent: 
A nation’s martyr to one purpose wed; 
So great in life, yet greater still when dead: 


The foremost nation’s noblest president. 


The century in travail had conceived 

A man in whom both rich and poor believed, 
With sovereign wisdom and a peasant’s heart 
Who played in his short life so huge a part 

That in his death humanity was grieved..- 


Our greater names high on the walls of fame 
Are set in letters bold of living flame; 
But higher- yet, up where our eagles fly, 
Where Dawn has flung our aegis on the sky, 


There love, in letters gold, puts Lincoln’s name. 
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Sem)HIEN I entered the Treasury Department in late 
December, the atmosphere was charged with 
accelerated activity. And indeed, the responsibili- 
ties of the Department have been multiplied with 
the directing power of the financial interests of the 
United States, as represented in the railroads and other in- 
dustrial systems. Activities of war preparation are on the 
increase every hour. ea 

At the door, the captain of the watch met me with the 
challenge of: ““Who are 
you and why are you 
here?’ Wire network te 
screens marked off space # 
for the emergency type- 
writer cohorts. The side 
entrance on 15th Street to 
Uncle Sam's dark dollar 
dungeon keep seemed to 
be the most popular point 
of ingress, for here there 
are no steps to climb. 

On the second floor in 
room 250, Mr. Claggett 
and his assistant were at 
the desk, busily answer- 
ing the ‘phone, stamping 
and assorting the mail, 
which was brought in by 
messengers every few 
minutes. In the room 
were many visitors wait- 
ing to see the Secretary, 
looking at the pictures 
on the walls—and at 
their watches, betimes. 
The view from the win- 
dows revealed the Wash- 
ington Monument, and 
in the foreground, the 
statue of General Sher- 
man on prancing charger. 
The clock on the mantel 
ticked as does any other 
clock, but I could not help 
thinking that every tick 
of that clock marked the 
expenditure of thousands 
of dollars—and momen- 
tous moments in history. 

Behind the black A COLD WEATHER SNAPSHOT 
fold ing doors was of the wae el Country’s 
Secretary McAdoo. 

His clear blue eyes, with drooping lids, and somewhat 
gaunt features suggested the people of the Tennessee 
mountains, the people whose forebearers gave to the 
country Abraham Lincoln. Back of the Secretary's chair 
hangs the portrait of Albert Gallatin; on the left that 
of Alexander Hamilton, and on the right Taney, later 
Chief Justice when the “Dred Scott’ decision was 
handed down. Taney was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury by Andrew Jackson when Secretary Walker 
refused to take over the deposits of the United States 
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Copyright, Harris & Ewing 


Jackson's time somewhat. suggested the proceedings of 
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banks ‘Old Hickory" had dissolved. The upheaval of “pr isht Harris @ Ewing 


The Trustee of America’s Billions 


**Much pes about McAdoo”’ 


today, for Secretary McAdoo has inherited the ideals of ‘Old 
Hickory” who hailed from the same state in which he was born. 
Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire, Taney’s successor, saved the 
situation by giving notice that the remaining debt unredeemed 
January 1, 1835, would cease to bear interest and would be 
promptly paid on application. Mr. Woodbury pointed out 
the unprecedented spectacle presented to the work—that of 
a government free from debts and direct taxation; a surplus 
revenue of over thirty-seven millions having been distributed 
thru the various states. 

The Treasury Department, as originated by Alexander 
Hamilton, provided that the general duty of the Secre- 
tary was to supervise the fiscal affairs of the govern- 
ment and to prepare plans for improvement and support 
of public possessions. Gallatin it was who brought 
into his office the stringent ‘system of his own house- 
hold, where he insisted upon the appropriation of a 
certain amount for expenses and required that strict 
account of daily disbursements be kept. ‘From that 
day to this, “a strict accountability’’ has been the tra- 
dition of the Treasury Department. Secretary John 
Sherman said that the operation of several bureaus in 
the Treasury Depart- 
ment was so perfect that 
the loss was less than 
four mills for each thou- 
sand dollars of the 
money expended. 
Budgets reaching into 
billions were adjusted 
very speedily with the 
exception of small bal- 
ances in the process of 
collection. Gallatin was 
attacked because he was 
foreign born, but he 
crystalized most effec- 
tively the ideals of 
Hamilton, and first sug- 
gested the traditional 
cabinet meetings held in 
these times —'‘confer- 
ences between the 
President and his Secre- 
taries once or twice a 
week.’ While Gallatin 
often disagreed with his 
chief, Thomas Jefferson, 
the love and affection 
between these two men 
endured to the sunset 
of their notable. careers. 

On the Secretarys 
large square desk was 
heaped a pyramid of 
papers. In the opposite 
corner, a round table 
held books and many 
letters. “Here is where 
=, | sign my letters,” said 
em the Secretary, with a 
SECRETARY McADOO smile. He has been 





Elated Over the Success of ;the First Liberty Loan kept busy affixing the 
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signature which has already become known the world over. 
His visitors are received in a quiet, easy way, and dispatched 
on schedule. 

As we sat at the little round table, he looked out of the window 
and said reflectively: *'l feel that in this war we must bring the 
Treasury Department close to the people. In some of my 





THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF TRANSPORTATION AND HIS ADVISORY BOARD 
These men are aiding Secretary McAdoo in the herculean task of welding 250,000 miles of railroad into a national 


system. (From left to right they are): 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. 
not in the picture 


earlier speeches, I emphasized the necessity for individual 
economy and preparedness. I suggested that they use half- 
soled shoes; wear out the old coats, and save everything pos- 
sible for the great strain of carrying the financial burdens of 
this war. You know I| think Chase and Lincoln could have 
financed the Civil War by an appeal to the people instead of 
turning the problem over to Jay Cook and other financiers, for 
they had to do just what the Government has done today— 
go to the people for the money.” 

The popular conception of the Treasury Department is a 
sort of mysterious place beyond the ken of ordinary mortals. 
Every American child, before he can lisp, understands what 
money means: a stick of candy or something he wants. Money 
means power of purchase. So the Treasury Department 
might today be called more appropriately than ever, the 
“power house’ of the nation. 

As we were talking, the picture grew before me of the boy 
born near Marrietta, Georgia, who knew the pangs of poverty 
in the reconstruction days following the Civil War; the boy 
who came to New York and dreamed great dreams of enterprise, 
never permitting failure to daunt him in his purpose. Years 
ago, as president and director of the Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road, he came to Boston to speak at a convention in Symphony 
Hall and told of what had been done in constructing the tunnels 
connecting Manhattan with the shores of Jersey. The myriad 
experiences of this man who sat there, now director-general of the 
country’s railroads and transportation lines—the greatest finan- 
cial power ever centered in any individual, making even that of 
Carnegie, Rockefeller and Morgan fade into insignificance— 
constitute an inspiring biography. I recalled that other 
December night when I| stood with him in the President's 
office when the Federal Reserve bill was signed, while at his 
side stood the daughter of the President—now his wife. The 
first of the War Savings Certificates was sold to the young 
daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury—the grand-daughter 
of the President. 

* + * * 

Responsibilities make men, and while | recognized the 
William Gibbs McAdoo of earlier years, I realized that the work 
of the past few years had developed the man, just as the man 
had developed the work. Evidence of executive genius was 
unmistakable, when, with a glance of the eye, he went straight 


Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Executive Committee Southern 
Pacific; Howard Elliott, chairman Board of Directors Northern Pacific; Secretary McAdoo; Judge John B. 
Payne, of Chicago, general counsel of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and acting in the railroad conference 
as Mr. McAdoo’s legal adviser; Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, and Hale Holden, president of the 
Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern and a member of the Board, is 


to the heart of the numerous documents and suggestions 
brought to him for final approval. 

Secretary McAdoo is a determined man, and early developed 
the power of winning men to his way of plain, straight-forward 
thinking. 

With all his ideals, there is something of native shrewdness 
in Secretary McAdoo’'s analysis of men. As | 
waited I saw him meet men of fame and men 
unknown to fame—all given equally courteous 
attention. Those quiet, low-voiced conferences, 
wherein matters of great import were discussed 
standing, were no more important, apparently, 
than the next visitor, a lad from the home 
state who just “called to pay respects.’ Thru 
it all was the easy self-possession characteristic 
of his every movement. 

One thing that has always impressed me 
about “William G. McAdoo is his power of 
organization. He revealed this in the two 
campaigns which resulted in the election of 
Woodrow Wilson. In the Treasury Building, 
thru the income tax, and the operation of Fed- 
eral law, there is not a school commissioner in 
the most remote district of the country whose 
name is not on file. In the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Treasury is a little book—not 
much of a book to look at, but a book that 
will be historic as an index of every railroad 
and public industrial activity in the United 
States; all scientifically and mathematically pro- 
rated to show how many posters are required 
in every public meeting place—from postoffice to the town 
pump—a card index of every express company, almost of every 
driver of every express wagon. It is a detailed record of 
business and public organization more complete than that 
possessed by the Census Department itself, for here were the 
livest of live wires, tested in the various Liberty Loan and 
other drives for patriotic purposes. 

Every director of the War Savings campaign was selected by 
the Secretary. He is able to locate the status and the general 
capability of every man in official and business life, from the 
records at the Treasury Department that have accumulated 
since the operation of the income tax, corporation tax and the 
Federal Reserve. 

It was, indeed, logical that the President should have desired 
the Secretary of the Treasury to become the director-general 
of the railroads. Their greatest and ever-present problem 
was financing, and it was felt that this should be properly 
co-ordinated and brought under governmental control, as long 
as the government was responsible to the investors for the safe 
keeping of the property interests they had taken over. 


7 * * 


At his desk in this corner room of the Treasury Department, 
word was brought to the Secretary of his appointment as 
director-general of the greatest transportation system ever 
known in history. The President's proclamation made the 
change to government control automatic, as the great ball 
fell in the War Department on December 28, 1917, announcing 
the noon hour as timed at Greenwich. It was also the 
President's birthday, and future historians will record that on 
the sixty-first anniversary of his birth occurred one of the 
most important events in the life and career of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

As | passed out of the office and down thru the corridors 
teeming with the activities of a new era, | felt that of all the 
times | had ever seen William G. McAdoo, the one which will 
come back most clearly to my memory is that visit in the 
Treasury Department when on his shoulders rested the greatest 
financial burden the world had ever known—and found him 
still the human and kindly man; holding fast to the moorings 
of a broad, comprehensive and considerate understanding of his 
responsibilities and duties as the trustee of America’s billions. 
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“Boots” Mulligan’s Greatest Battle 


nN. pity, contempt, were 

Ei all merged in the glance the 

girl bestowed on the young 

‘ai man sitting on the sofa. The 

young man interpreted her 

glance correctly, and accepted his conge 

gracefully. 

‘Then, there is no chance for me,"’ he 

said. “Your decision is final, Millie?” 


ROSS WILLARD 





OOTS MULLIGAN is a new type of 
hero. He is the fighting apotheosis 

of the stockyards’ S. O. S., ‘Boots; Mulli- 
gan!’’—the equal of the famous call of the 
circus roughneck, ‘“‘Hey, Rube!” Mulli- 
gan had never been beaten before, but in 
this story he accepted defeat at the hands 
of a stripling—for the sake of a girl. Be- 
neath his rough exterior, beyond the harsh- 
ness, the brutality, the utter roughness of 


there was. nothing left of his opponent 
upon which to beat. He was a fighter, 
naturally and instinctively, and fought 
solely for sheer love of the game. Not 
only was he a fighter, but he was some- 
what of a bully as well. 

Clyde knew this, knew the man’s type, 
had seen him in action and his heart sick- 
ened within him. It was such a man that 








The girl dropped her eyes, then raised 
them bravely to his. 





him, there was a heart. 


Millie wanted him to be. Very well. If 
she preferred a rough brute to a pol- 








“No,” she said softly, “there is no 
chance unless you entirely change your ways. 
a waster, Clyde, or a—a slacker” 

The boy flushed at the latter term. 

“It’s not my fault that I’m no scrapper, Millie,” 
defensively. “It runs in our family.” 

“Then I'd change that strain of the family traits,” she 
answered contemptuously. 

“Are you set on marrying a fighter, a bully?” he asked. 

“Not necessarily,” was her quiet reply, “but I will not 
marry a man who cannot protect me. I have more respect 
for “Boots” Mulligan out at the 
stockyards than I have for you. 
He at least is not a quitter. It 
takes a man to fight when he is 
licked, and to win out after he is 
beaten.” 

Clyde winced. The very thought 
of the stockyards or anything con- 
nected with it was distasteful to 
him. If there was one thing that 
he could not bear, it was the smell 
of the stockyards, the bellowing 
steers, the quick glint of the stick- 
ing knives, the scenes of death, and 
the smell of fresh blood—always 
the smell of fresh blood. But, 
worse than all these, were the men. 

Well he knew that up in the 
stockyards where great, rough men 
work with their hands buried deep 
in blood, the only thing that counts 
is “guts’—guts to fight against 
any odds; to not know when they 
were licked; to show no mercy to 
a beaten foe: and they showed no 
mercy because to them the beaten 
man was no man. If he were a 
man, he would not be beaten. By 
such primitive logic and rules they 
worked out their daily lives, and of 
such a type, and of such men was 
“Boots” Mulligan. 

The last name was Mulligan’s 
sires; the former his own by 
divine right of conquest. He had received his christening 
because of his promptness in answering the stockyards’ time 
honored call of distress, “Boots Mulligan!” This cry was the 
equal of the famous call of the circus roughneck, “Hey, Rube!” 
and was equally as efficacious 

Mulligan, from the day he started at the yards, had sewed 
his ability as a fighter. He was the first man to answer the 
yards’ S. O. S., and the last man to quit—never quitting until 


I cannot marry 


he said 


ished gentleman, she should have her 
choice. He rose grimly. 

“You're going to marry me,” he said quietly, ‘and, as the 
only way to get you to do so is to sink myself down to the 
level of a bruiser, I'll do it. Some day, and soon, I’m going to 
whale the daylights out of “Boots” Mulligan.” 

“What?” she shrieked. “What? You lick ‘Boots’ Mulli- 
gan!’ She laughed derisively. 

“Why—why—you 're—you're afraid!" 

The violent way in which Clyde slammed the door after him 
caused an enigmatical light to momentarily glow inthe girl's eyes. 





Clyde neatly side-stepped, and as the force of the blow carried Mulligan past him, the boy struck ‘‘Boots’’ a 
a stinging blow on the ear. 


The days that followed were days of unusual activity for 
Clyde. He spent less of his time with Millie and more of his 
time in seclusion—in a seclusion about which Millie, with all 
her artful coaxing, could secure no details. The only time that 
the boy vouchsafed any information it was to remark that he 
“was getting ready for ‘Boots’ Mulligan. Strangely this reply 
did not appeal to the girl, but sent her off in a huff. 

Once every year the athletes of the stockyards give their 
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annual roundup. It is the day of days for them and is a 
festival strictly their own. Like some small boy attracted by 
the glamor of the circus lot—where hurried preparations were 
being made for the big show—Clyde was an incessant visitor 
at the yards, imbibing its rough atmosphere, drinking in its 
rude picturesqueness, and becoming thoroly saturated with 
its local color. He lost his abhorrence for the smell of the 
yards, found beneath the rough exterior of the men a depth 
of feeling and wealth of sentiment that he never dreamed was 
there, and, at last, lost his abhorrence of the place, and even 
found a mild sort of pleasure in associating with the virile men 
whose business it was to feed the nation. 

No small part of his time was spent in studying the various 
types of the polyglot assemblage of workers, and, among them 
all, he found “Boots Mulligan to be the most interesting. 
From one source and another, he gleaned the history of the 
man’s colorful life, and he found that beneath the roughness, 
the lust for battle, the prominent vices, there was a heart as 
tender as any woman's, and a consideration for others not to 
be expected in the make-up of a bully. In fact, the man was 
such a contradiction, his beliefs and his acts were so para- 
doxical, that Clyde found himself totally unable to gauge the 
depths of the fellow’s real make-up. Nonplussed as he was, 
he never forgot the real object of his visit, and, like a good 
general, his every thought and act tended toward the one goal 
—the day when he would whip the bruiser. 

He was lucky enough on one of his visits to see the bully in 
action, and what he saw, while it did not daunt him in his 
purpose, produced a decided disquietude of mind in the boy. 
It also caused him to seriously doubt whether, after all, “Boots” 
was the bully he was supposed to be. The fight happened just 
at quitting time, when the men were going home, and was 
the result of one of the neighborhood's local butchers over- 
charging the widow of a former employe of the yards—an 
employe who had met an untimely death thru his inability to 
avoid the horns of an enraged steer—and ‘‘Boots,”’ who in 
some way learned of the incident, went into the former's shop 
to protest. His protest was met with a sneer. 

“Seems to me that you're takin’ an altogether too friendly 
interest in the widow,’ the butcher sneered. 

The allusion was plain and the result of the crass remark 
happened much quicker than it is possible to set it down here. 
“Boots” reached over the counter, grasped the butcher by the 
shirt collar, and with one mighty jerk, pulled him into the saw- 
dust covered space reserved for customers. In a very few 
moments the butcher was a much beaten man, and as Mulligan 
bestowed a last contemptuous kick at the face of the prostrate 
man, he remarked: 

This will teach you not to mix good with evil, and to remem- 
ber that all o° us has many sides.” 

The fight, which he was fortunate enough to witness, almost 
swerved Clyde from his purpose. Not that the awful punish- 
ment meted out by Mulligan scared him, but because of the 
insight he received into the inner workings of the bruiser’s 
mind. 

One thing was stamped indelibly upon his mind: that every 
human being has two sides; and that a rough exterior did 
not necessarily denote a lack of sentiment, or an absence of 
the finer sensibilities. 

As the day of the round-up finally drew near, Millie suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a decided uneasiness of mind. She re- 
pented her rash speech and almost wished that she could 
retract it, but this pride forbade. She was puzzled at the 
change in Clyde. He was quieter, seemed to have aged, and 
there was a sense of responsibility about him that awed, even 
while it delighted the girl. When he .broached the project 
that they attend the round-up, Millie demurred, but there was 
a quiet persistence to his request that warned the girl that he 
was in earnest, and that to refuse would be to bring results 
that she did not want. So, at last, altho with inward mis- 
givings, she consented to go. 

Clyde called early on the morning of the show, and was so 
boyishly attentive, so eager for the day's pleasure, that the 


girl's misgiving vanished, and she entered whole-heartedly 
into the spirit of the occasion. 

The great open air space reserved for the sports was filled 
with the sons of all nations. Not only with the sons, but with 
the daughters as well. Most of the men were in their shirt 
sleeves, and a few wore gaudy silk handkerchiefs about their 
necks, which vied in brightness with the gaudy shawls and richly 
decorated headgear of the women. Millie was delighted with 
the unexpected contrast this mixture of little nations presented 
to the respectable somberness of her own section of Chicago. 
She found an artistic picturesqueness in the picture as a whole 
that eliminated the garishness and uncouthness of the various 
groups in detail. 

The sports, about which she had read much, and never 
seen, were a replica of the old frontier days, and seemed like a 
veritable wild west show, which in truth it was. There were 
races, bronco busting, steer throwing contests, exhibitions of 
fancy roping, a sham battle between real Indians and the cow- 
boys employed at the yards, and a realistic hold-up of an old 
stage coach that had once carried mail and passengers between 
Old Fort Dearborn and the surrounding villages. The great 
event of the day, however, was the killing contest in which two 
teams of four men each, caught two steers, killed them, dressed 
them, cleaned them, and delivered them to the storage plant 
ready for the market. The prize, one hundred dollars in gold, 
was for the team that made the best time and delivered the 
beef in the best condition to the storage plant. The team 
captained by “Boots” Mulligan won the contest in the short 
time of six minutes and thirty seconds. 

When the contest had been decided, Mulligan, who was a 
sticker, came swaggering out into the crowd without even 
washing his hands, to watch the last event of the contest—a 
tug of war. With, what seemed to Millie, some sinister pur- 
pose, he planted himself directly in front of where she and 
Clyde were standing, and in such manner that he obscured their 
view of the two teams struggling with the rope. Millie tugged 
at Clyde's sleeve and motioned for him to find another place 
for them. Clyde laughed. The next instant he rudely shoved 
Mulligan out of the way. The bully sprawled ungainly against 
those in front of him and then angrily turned to see who had 
the temerity to take such a liberty with him. Clyde was 
paying no attention to the bully, but was serenely watching 
the contest. Millie's nervousness, however, was plainly 
visible in the added color in her cheeks and in the anxious 
way in which she glanced at the bully. Mulligan eyed Clyde 
a moment aggressively, then growled: 

“Better look out who you're a-shovin’, young fellow, or I'll 
take that chicken away from you. It ain't safe, nohow, for 
you to carry fancy pullets around with you.” 

Millie flushed scarlet and opened her mouth in angry rebuke, 
but one glance at Clyde warned her to keep still. 

The boy had turned deathly white. His jaw stuck out 
pugnaciously, and there were lines of determination in the set 
of his jaw and in the steeliness of his eyes that Millie never 
knew were there before. The next moment he smashed 
Mulligan squarely in the nose. 

A little gasp escaped the girl and.for a moment she was too 
surprised to grasp the consciousness of the boy's act. The 
bruiser’s growl of rage awakened her. Clyde had flung off his 
coat and squared himself for the bully’s rush. He had not 
long to wait. Mulligan’s face was scarlet with anger, and with 
a wild roar (more bellow than any human cry), he rushed 
wildly at the boy. The wild lunge he made at Clyde would 
have put the boy in dreamland had his body stopped it, but 
it didn't. Clyde neatly side-stepped, and as the force of the 
blow carried Mulligan past him, the boy struck “Boots” a 
stinging blow on the ear. 

Millie let out a wild whoop of exultation. ‘ 

“I always knew that you had it in you,” she cried, with 
feminine inconsistency. “Show him that you're a great deal 
safer to care for fancy pullets than he is.” 

The crowd, which had formed a ring around the fighters, 


laughed joyfully. (Continued on page 137) 
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The Nation’s Business Headquarters 





An Army of Citizenry Brains 


ADJACENT to the beautiful white stone Red Cross 
building, just off Potomac Park, and almost beneath 
the shadow of the towering Washington Monument 
is a building, two stories in height, spreading over 
a wide area. There are no frills or ornamentation 
—everything is plain—exceedingly plain. The office rooms 
are set off the halls with deadly uniformity, and as you walk 
their length you feel you are going down the alley of a steam- 
boat looking for a stateroom. This feeling is partly due to 
the fact that heavy white paste-board mats have been used 
instead of plaster to cover the walls, and they seem like so 
many sheets of steel. The building is of the lightest possible 
construction and only intended to last during the period of 
the war. 

Such a paragraph amply describes the home of the Council 
of National Defense in Washington—the volunteer organiza- 
tion of American business and brains, which is combining 
technical and scientific knowledge, for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. It is the home of the original one-dollar- 
a-year men. The plan of pooling brains for the common 
cause which saw its first exemplification in the Council of 
National Defense has permeated all departments at Washington 
today, and none would be more willing to give full measure of 
credit for their help than President Wilson himself, at whose 
request they came, or the members of his cabinet under whom 
this army of “‘citizenry brains’ serves. 

At almost any hour of the day the street in front of the 
National Defense building is crowded with automobiles. It 
takes on the appearance of the traffic corner before the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York with a popular program. 
One automobile after another wheels up to the curb, the door 
flies open and a flash of coat-tails streaming like a comet up 
the wide steps marks the course of a new arrival swiftly passing 
thru the doors. The exit is correspondingly busy. 

What do these people want? Whom do they want to see? 
At this national headquarters of business activity in America, 
these callers have to do in one form or another with every 
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COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE AND ITS ADVISORY COMMISSION IN JOINT SESSION AT THE 


possible phase of life, especially in its application to the winning 
of the war. Under the Council of National Defense every in- 
dividual, old or young, not actually enlisted in military defense 
is enlisted for commercial and economic defense. It is to 
the citizens of the United States what the Army and Navy 
headquarters are to these two branches of military service. 
It is the dream of democracy come true. 

The personnel of this “third arm” of the country's defense 
includes the substantial business men of the nation. Leaders 
in their respective lines have been chosen to head the various 
departments, and the roll reads like a “Who's Who” of the 
captains of American industry 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, is chairman of the Advisory Commission of the Council, 
as well as of the War Industries Board. Noted in the industrial 
world for his thoroness and for the crisp and decisive fashion 
in which he dispatches business, Mr. Willard has been almost 
continually in the Government service in Washington since 
the middle of February. On the third of March, 1917, he 
became head of the Advisory Commission, under which body 
he has directed the mobilization of the 262,000 miles of American 
railroads for the expeditious movement of troops and supplies. 
Thru his Committee on Telephones and Telegraphs, headed 
by Theodore N. Vail, was effected the marvelous wire com- 
munication system for the use of the Government, and particu- 
larly of the military departments. As chairman of the highly 
important War Industries Board he has in his hands the ex- 
amination, utilization, and direction of the war industry needs 
of America, and manages also to keep closely in touch with 
transportation matters as affecting the federal conduct of 
the war. 

As chairman of the famous Committee on Industrial Pre- 
paredness of the Naval Consulting Board of the United States, 
which board is headed by Thomas A. Edison, Howard E. Coffin 
of the Advisory Commission in the spring of 1916 was responsible 
for the first definite steps to thrust concretely into the conscious- 
ness of the people of the United States the extremely imperative 
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ated, left to right, the following members of the Council), Secretary of Agriculture Houston, Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Secretary of War Baker, and Chairman of the Council, 


Secretary of the Interior Lane, Secretary of Labor Wilson. 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield was not present when the photograph was taken. 


(Standing, left to right), Grosvenor 


ls. Clarkson, Secretary of the Council and Advisory Commission; Commissioners Julius Rosenwald, President of Sears, Roebuck & Company; Bernard M. Baruch, financier; Daniel 
\illard, President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and Chairman of the Advisory Commission; Dr. Franklin H. Martin, Secretary-General of the American College of Surgeons; 


I’r. Hollis Godfrey, President of the Drexel Institute; Howard E. 


Coffin, Vice-President and Consulting Engineer of the Hudson Motor Car Company, who is Chairman, as well, of 
the Aircraft Board of the Council, and Walter S. Gifford, Director of the Council of National Defense and its Advisory Commission 
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need of realizing that modern war has ceased to be waged by 
military men alone, but that it is a conflict of nations, and that 
the blood of the man in the trench must be mingled with from 
three to five parts of the sweat of the man in the factories, 
mills, and mines of the country in arms. Accordingly he may 
safely be qualified as the pioneer of the movement for industrial 
mobilization of the nation’s recources 
in war. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Preparedness, 
he inventoried the twenty-five thou- 
sand leading industrial plants of 
America, giving the authorities at 
Washington accurate data as to 
the possibility of transforming these 
plants for war purposes. In this 
work Mr. Coffin utilized the engineer- 
ing brains of the country, marshalling 
the best men of the five great en- 
gineering societies of the United 
States, organizing them in every state 
of the Union. This great inventory 
on which work was not started until 
the middle of April, 1916, was virtu- 
ally completed by the first of October 
without a cent of cost to the Govern- 
ment. In December of that year the 
records were turned over to the 
Council of National Defense and are 
now being constantly consulted by the 
various war agencies in Washington. 

Mr. Coffin is also chairman of 
the Aircraft Board, which has to 
do with the problem of producing 
sufficient airplanes to bring about 
supremacy of the air on the western 
front in Europe. This, of course, 
means quantity production, which in 
turn means knowledge of modern 
standardization methods in Europe. 
Howard Coffin is known as the father 
of standardization of the automobile 
industry, and he was drafted for his 
present joblargely because of this fact. 
To the Aircraft Board falls the task of 
planning and carrying out America’s 
aircraft program, the first appropria- 
tion for which was $640,000,000. Un- 
der the supervision of this Board the 
widely heralded Liberty Motor was 
developed and is being produced. Mr. Coffin is vice-president 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company, and is probably the fore- 
most automobile engineer in America. 

It is interesting to note that Walter S. Gifford, who, with his 
great organizing and executive ability, made possible the 
achievement of Mr. Coffin’s plans for Industrial Preparedness, 
has been the director of the Council of National Defense and 
its Advisory Commission since before the beginning of the war. 
Mr. Gifford is a telephone man, and before coming to Wash- 
ington was engaged in developing the statistical department 
for the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and it 
is probably the largest business statistical office in America, with 
activities extending into practically every hamlet in the country. 

Early in the winter of 1916-17 he was asked to go to Washing- 
ton in order to start the machinery of the Council of National 
Defense and its Advisory Commission, fully intending to return 
to New York at the end of three months. War caught him, 
however, and the Secretary of War made demand upon Theodore 
N. Vail, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, for Mr. Gifford’s permanent services as director of 
the Council. Mr. Vail acquiesced, made Mr. Gifford foot-loose 
for the Government's needs, and on March 3 he was elected 
director by the Council, automatically becoming director as 
well of the Advisory Commission. As such, he is the chief 
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Secretary of Commerce, member of the Council of National Defense 


administrative unit of the Council and Advisory Commission. 

The other working head of the Committee on Industrial 
Preparedness, Grosvenor B. Clarkson, is secretary of the Coun- 
cil and Advisory Commission. Mr. Clarkson is Mr. Gifford’s 
chief administrative assistant in the immediate office staff of 
the director, and he is also the official mouthpiece of the Council 
in all matters of information to which 
the public and press are legitimately 
entitled. Since the task of the Coun- 
cil and its subordinate bodies touches 
the life of the country at almost 
every conceivable point, and dove- 
tails into nearly every part of the 
war program, it will be realized that 
his work necessarily demands close 
first-hand familiarity with many of 
the major problems now confronting 
the nation. Mr. Clarkson is a New 
York business man whose early train- 
ing was in the newspaper world, and 
who, for several years, investigated 
criminal cases for the government in 
the West. 

Julius Rosenwald, on the Advisory 
Commission, is in charge of the Sec- 
tion on Supplies of the Council. 
Thru him and his chief of staff, 
Charles Eisenman, has been largely 
organized the procurement of supplies 
for the Army, and in some cases for 
the Navy. Mr. Rosenwald’s section 
has at no time had any power of 
purchase, but merely acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to the executive de- 
partments. Mr. Rosenwald, the great 
Jewish philanthropist, who is the head 
of the greatest mail-order service in 
the world, like many of his colleagues, 
has for nine months past devoted 
himself to the Government's interests 
at almost a day and night pace at 
“nothing” a year. 

Also acting in an advisory capacity, 
Bernard M. Baruch is in charge of the 
procurement of raw materials, min- 
erals, and metals for the Council. He 
sits on both the Advisory Commission 
and the War Industries Board as well 
as on the Purchasing Commission 
which buys for the Allied Governments. Perhaps Mr. Baruch’s 
most important service has been in the procurement of raw 
materials for the Government in great quantities at a lower than 


vmarket price, as instanced by his persuading the copper people 


to deliver some fifteen million pounds of copper for the use 
of the Army and Navy at 162-3 cents a pound when the 
market price was in the neighborhood of thirty-five cents a 
pound. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president of the Drexel Institute of 
Philadelphia, has lined up the leading educational heads of the 
country so that they may be properly acquainted with the 
Government's needs. 

The work of Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, to bring labor and capital to a basis o! 
common co-operation in the prosecution of the war is wel! 
known, and he has given unremittingly of his great knowledg: 
of labor conditions and of his time to that end. 

Dr. Franklin Martin, of the Advisory Commission, is secre- 
tary-general of the American College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and is known among his colleagues for his genius for 
organization. He has brought together on the General Medica’ 
Board many of the most eminent surgeons and physicians o: 
the country, such as Drs. Flexner, Brewer, Crile, Strong, Jane- 
way, Welch, and the Mayos. He is very ably assisted b: 
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Dr. F. F. Simpson, chief of the Medical Section of the Council, 
who supplements at every point his organization of the medical 
resources of the country. 

The business manager and assistant director of the Council 
is Percy R. Pyne, 2d, a New York business man, who is also 
on the rolls at a dollar a year. 

Judge Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, famous for his long association 
with Mr. Harriman, sits on the War Industries Board, as 
chairman of that body's committee to handle matters of 
priority in the use of war materials. He is also, by appoint- 
ment of the President, administrator of the priorities trans- 
portation act. Judge Lovett brings to his task all of the poise, 
deliberation and thoroness for which he is so well known in the 
industrial world. 

Robert S. Brookings of the War Industries Board, is a 
retired St. Louis merchant of great experience in his respective 
field, and handles finished products for the Board. 

In the Raw Material Division of the War Industries Board 
are such authorities in their fields as J. L. Replogle, presi- 
dent of the American Vanadium Company, who is director 
of steel supply; J. F. Guffey of Pittsburgh, widely known as 
an oil expert; R. H. Downman of New Orleans, president 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who played a 
very valuable part in the procurement of lumber for the can- 
‘conments, and Eugene Meyer, Jr. of New York, who has 
ziven up his business there to handle nonferrous metals. 

Such men as S. M. Vauclain of Philadelphia, vice-president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works; George N. Peek of Moline, 
vice-president of the Deere Manufacturing Company, who is 
designated to study and handle the problems of converting 
various industries to war purposes; Judge Edwin B. Parker, 
a$well known lawyer of Houston,- Texas, chairman of the 
Priorities Committee of the War Industries Board, and Alex. 
Legge of Chicago, gen- 
eral manager of the 
International Harvester 
Corporation, business 
manager of the Pur- 
chasing Commission, 
are typical of the 
perhaps unexampled 
company of business 
experts which the Coun- 
cil of National Defense 
has brought to Wash- 
ington to form part of 
its organization. 

When the war broke 
out there was one 
colonel and four men to 
tackle the stupendous 
job of the building of 
the cantonments. One 
of the Council's experts 
who played a great part 
in building an organiza- 
tion for this work was 
Major W.A. Starrett of New York, a former partner of Thomp- 
son, Starrett & Company, but for the last five years at the head 
of his own architectural firm, who is chairman of the Council's 
Committee on Emergency Construction and Contracts. Major 
Starrett, who is a reserve corps officer, literally combed the 
country for the records of the contractors best qualified to 
furnish the training homes for the men of the National Army. 

George F. Porter, a Chicago business man, has been on the 
ob in Washington since the early days of the war as chief of 
the Council's Section on Co-operation with the States. This 
section, which is under the general supervision of the Director 
of the Council, has grown in connection with that organization 
vhich has brought about a very effective co-ordination of the 
state defense activities of the Union. 

A. W. Shaw, chairman of the Commercial Economy Board 


JUDGE ROBERT S. LOVETT 


Of the War Industries Board. Administrator of the 
Priorities Transportation Act 


of the Council is a business man who has been a manufacturer, 
and who is president of the A. W. Shaw Company of Chicago, 
publishers of System and various other magazines of business 
in this country and in England. The Board has carried on, 
with the co-operation of business men throughout the country 
successful campaigns for economics in retail merchandising, 
especially in delivery service, and for the conservation of wheat, 
wool, leather and other materials in large demand for the war. 

F. S. Peabody of Chicago, one of the leading coal operators 
of the country, chairman of the Council's Committee on Coal 
Production, has rendered valuable service in the procurement 
and expeditious shipment of coal, both in the civilian and 
federal interests. 

A summary of the 
accomplishments of ‘the 
Council of National 
Defense, its Advisory 
Commission, and the 
various boards and 
committees under both 
bodies, up to the pres- 
ent, is interesting. 

Labor and capital 
have accepted the ‘sug- 
gestion of the Council 
that existing labor 
standards should not be 
changed until the need 
for such action had been 
determined by the 
Council, with the 
steadying influence ‘on 
industry growing out"of 
such action. 

Raw materials for the 
use of the military and 


A. W. SHAW 
naval forces of the .. : : 

. Chairman of the Commercial Economy Board of the 
United States were pro- Council 


cured at prices greatly 
below the current market price, this being made possible 
by enlisting the patriotic co-operation of industrial leaders. 

American manufacturing plants were inventoried for military 
purposes. Millions of dollars were saved to the Government 
by the proper co-ordination of purchases thru the agency of the 
General Munitions Board of the Council of National Defense. 
This Board was later absorbed by the War Industries Board. 

Two hundred sixty-two thousand miles of railroad of the 
country were mobilized for the Government's defense. 

Telephone and telegraph companies of America were brought 
into close-knit organization in order to insure to the Govern- 
ment the most rapid and efficient wire communications. 

A General Medical Board, consisting of many of the most 
highly qualified surgeons and physicians of the country, was 
created under the Medical Section of the Council. 

This same Section selected thousands of doctors specifically 
qualified for membership in the Medical Officers’ Reserve 
Corps standardizing surgical instruments and supplies. 

The Aircraft Board, which developed the Liberty Motor, 
and which, in co-operation with the United States Signal 
Corps is setting out to establish a great American air service 
at the earliest possible moment, was created by the Council. 

Procurément and expeditious shipment of coal, both in the 
civilian and federal interests were brought about by the Council's 
Committee on Coal Production. 

Millions of dollars were saved to the Government thru the 
application by the Committee on Supplies of the Council of 
the most modern business methods in the purchase of supplies 
for the War :and Navy Departments. This was done largely 
thru the elimination of middle men. 

The Council's Committee on Emergency Construction and 
Contracts enlisted the best building and architectural experts 
of the country for the erection of the cantonments for the 


National Army. (Continued on page 136) 
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An After-Dinner Story 


By GEORGE C. FROLICH 


“Speaking of ham—it reminds me of an interview I had with Cecil Rhodes in South Africa’’ 


:4) N the latter part of the winter of either 1897 or 1898, 
my partner, a Danish engineer, and I were trekking you.” 
up toward Buluwayo in Rhodesia. Our commissary 
had been well provided with Danish butter in tins, 
and oat meal—possibly for the reason that these 

articles packed well in the bottom of the ox wagon. 
the middle of the day, and camp was being made for the noon 


meal, when | saw another camp at a 
distance of approximately two miles 
from our camp, and suggested to my 
partner: “I am going over there 
with a pound of Dahish butter, and 
see if | can't trade it for some ham.” 

Arrived at the other camp, in the 
shade of one of the tents | saw a 
double bed mattress spread on the 
treeless veldt. On his back on this 
mattress lay a man smoking the 
long, twisted cheroot of the Boers, 
and reading the London Graphic. I 
jumped off my horse, advanced with 
my pound of butter, and said: 
“Hello, stranger, we haven't a bit of 
ham, but we have loads of butter and 
oat meal. Are you willing to trade?” 

From behind the London Graphic, 
a kind, weather-beaten face, with a 
sharp Grecian nose, sound teeth, de- 
termined jaw, looked out, and in a 
rather indifferent English tone said: 
“I am quite sure we can accommo- 
date you.” 

His manner and the man made me 
feel that I had really intruded upon 
some prominent personage who was 
used to a greater amount of homage 
than that ordinarily given by Ameri- 
cans when meeting a stranger in the 
wilderness. And, to cover my con- 
fusion, | began to talk about the 
weather, but felt at once that the 
man knew why | covered my greet- 
ing in this way, and responded most 
heartily; sat up on his mattress, 
asked me to sit down and talk, and 
offered me a cheroot. 

Our conversation began with 
Johannesburg, discussed the late ris- 
ing of the troops in Rhodesia, and 
jumped from South Africa to New 
York City. From there to England, 
and then to the Arctic Circle; Nor- 
way down to Christiania; back again 
to the United States, and lo and 
behold, lunch time had passed by 
hours. | realized this and got to my 
feet, thanked him for his courtesy, 


gave him my name and asked him for his. He replied: “Why 
don't you know who | am?” And I, in my American way, 
stuck out my chest and said: “You didn’t know who I| was.”’ 
He smiled as he remarked: “My name is Cecil Rhodes.” 
Well, after | got my breath and got back on earth, | said: 
“Mr. Rhodes, if you will continue this conversation, | have 
already forgotten luncheon, dinner and bed time. 


GEORGE C. FROLICH 








Epitor’s Note.—We asked Mr. Frolich for a brief 
biographical sketch to use with this story. Here is 
what he returned: ‘It happened in Nordland,” 
Christiania, Norway, 1871. Attended military school 
in for three and one-half years. Read 
ee... which made me run away to this 
country at fifteen. I started in working right off, 
and have been at it ever since. Incidentally worked 
my way thru Columbia College. Spent three and 
one-half years in United States Navy. My profes- 
sion: a pharmacist; my desire: a soldier of fortune; 
my gospel: enthusiasm; my bread and butter for the 
last few years: publicity. Soldier of fortune expe- 
rience: two years in South Africa; many visits to 
Spanish Main and West Indies. Ambition: o’er the 
top, across No Man’s Land on the way to Berlin. 








like to sit here as long as you are making camp and talk with 
He replied that he had enjoyed the conversation as 
much as I, and that he would be delighted to carry iton. By 
this time, my partner was over to call me down for having 
kept him. waiting for lunch. When I introduced him, he also, 
It was in sat down at Cecil Rhodes’ feet, and it was three o'clock next 
morning when we finally broke up and went to our camp. 


It was an interview that I shall 
never forget. Cecil Rhodes’ educa- 
tion was that of a cosmopolite. His 
knowledge of the United States was 
as intimate as if he himself had lived 
there—altho he had never even 
visited this country. At that time his 
plan of empire building had already 
taken hold of him. That afternoon 
and evening out on the veldt, seven 
thousand feet in the air, Cecil Rhodes 
outlined the possibilities of a contact 
of all the Anglo-Saxon races of the 
world. 

Starting almost at the cradle of each 
generation, by the inter-communica- 
tion of mankind in the molding 
stage—that is, the young man from 
sixteen to twenty years of age, he 
planned to bring this about—crys- 
tallized later in his wonderful will. 

His dream of a railroad from Cape 
Town to Cairo was at that time be- 
coming a reality. He had already 
built beyond Fort Tuli, the northern 
part of Rhodesia. This interview 
took place the year after the Jamieson 
raid, which was the beginning of the 
great British South African cam- 
paign. Dr. Jamieson’s abortive at- 
tempt at colonization never had the 
sanction of Cecil Rhodes. It was 
still rankling in my breast when | 
thought about the months | had 
served in the prison at Pretoria after 
the raid. 

Cecil Rhodes particularly dwelt 
upon the fact that by tying together 
the English-speaking countries of the 
world with one big bond, the pre- 
dominating influence of English as a 
commercial language would be the 
leaven that would bring the other 
races into closer contact. He said: 
“There never can be a commercial 
language from Spain, despite the 
importance of South America; never 
a commercial French or German 
None of these races are willing tc 
admit the pre-eminence of English 


as a commercial language, and this must be forced upon them.” 

He had visited the west coast of Africa, where the Germans 
at that time had organized their colonies in Wahlfish Bay and 
Kamerun. He bitterly attacked the German system of coloni- 
zing by the might of the sword. Well I could understand 
that, when I realized that weeks before, Cecil Rhodes had 
I would stopped the rebellion of the Matabeles, (Continued on page 137) 
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ISTEN, my children, 
and you shall hear 


Of a Twentieth Century 
Paul Revere; 


Of a brave young lad 
on a valiant steed, 


Who rode a race 
for his Country’s need. 


He heard of his Country’s 


call for men; 


He heard of their sacrifice, 
and then— 


He heard of the need 


for money, too; 


For food and clothes 
to help them thru. 


He wanted to help 
tho he could not fight, 


He wanted to serve 
in the cause of right. 


So he mounted his horse, 


Thrift Card in hand, 


And rode and rode 
thruout the land. 


“‘Money!”” he cried, 
**Money for clothes!’’ 


“The boys in the trenches!’’— 
off he goes; 


And ’mid the sound 
of the clattering hoofs 
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A 20*CENTURY 
PAUL REVERE 


By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


The call re-echoed 


across the roofs— 


‘Gather your nickels! 
Gather your dimes! 


**Help the Nation! 
Prepare these Times! 
**‘Lend Uncle Sam 
a part of your pay! 
**Store up! Store up! 
for a rainy day.”’ 


The people heard, 
as the boy flashed by, 
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They heard his fervent, 


earnest cry. 


And out of the stockings 
laid away, 


And out of the closets 
hid from day, 


They gathered their savings 


of many years 


And poured them forth 


with hearty cheers. 


‘*Take these,’’ they cried, 


in the cause of right, 
‘We'll do our bit— 


and add our mite, 


“We'll help to fight 
and win this war, 


‘‘We’ll save as ne’er 
we saved before.”’ 


And when the boy 


on his valiant steed 


Had spread the call 
of his Country’s need, 


He drew the reins 














And patted the neck 
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as he reached his home 


all flecked with foam. 


‘‘Our work is done,”’ 
he said, ‘‘Old Man— 


The Nation’s roused to the 
Thrift Stamp Plan. 
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Letters from the Boys at the Front 


Contributed by Our Readers 


. ERY mail brings letters from the boys at the front 
sent to us by mothers and fathers. These letters 
will be the basis of the literature of the future; in 
fact, they will constitute an intimate, personal history 
of the war, for what is a mere chronicle of events 

without those lights and shadows that show human impulse 
and emotions? A marked feature in all letters is the irre- 
sistible sense of’ humor. 

Of the boys who used to gather under the trees on our front 
lawn in the NATIONAL neighborhood for jolly summer evening 


had ever been in a corresponding kilometer on the Verdun 
front. The men with whom we talked, having been at Verdun, 
naturally thought everything was ready. The weather was 
ideal. ““Why don't they start?’”—you heard it everywhere. 
All the time more guns and tanks kept coming, from where 
none seemed to know. The officers continued to arrive by fours 
and fives. The large guns were mounted on cars and each 
required a whole train for the munitions. Everywhere you 
saw them, painted with blotches of green, white and black 
paint, until they seemed to be a part of the scenery itself. 


gatherings, forty-nine are now in 
France, and we think of them as 
forty-nine stars in our flag. We 
are preparing a little greeting for 
those forty-nine boys, to tell them 
what has happened in their old 
neighborhood. We realize, too, that 
that irresistible energy which used 
sometimes to be bent on mischief 
is now directed to the serious work 
before them. 

If you've received a letter from 
a boy at the front, send it to us. 
What a book these letters will make! 
It may even rival “Heart Throbs”’ 
in its scope and purpose. 

Historians of the Civil War dis- 
covered that light was thrown on 
many disputed and important 
details by letters received from 
private soldiers—in fact, one of the 
most interesting accounts of the 
Civil War that I ever read was 
taken from the diary of a private 
soldier. So hurry on the letters, 
or send us a copy of portions of 
them to appear in this symposium 
furnished by American soldiers and 
sailors. 


Sunday, Nov. 4, 1917. 
S—— in F—. 

My dear Mr. and Mrs. Dawes: 

Last night | received a fine letter 
from your son, William, whom. | 
have had the good fortune to learn 
and like so well since we came to 
France. | have been given to under- 
stand that the men in the American 


army are allowed to write a given number of letters each 
month; thus, in writing to me, he has deprived himself of 
writing a letter to you. So! am taking the liberty of writing 








Night in The Trenches 


By G. HERB PALIN 


Mr. Palin is the champion “sloganizer” of America. He 
was the originator of “Safety First’ and many other phrases 
which are looked upon as national expressions. The Governor 
of Utah paid Palin a thousand dollars for writing the State 
poem. He can make a scrap of paper worth a hundred dollars 
by writing ten words upon it—fer that’s his usual sloganing 
fee—from that sum on up. 


URROWING underground, weasels of warfare, 
Drum-fire music loud#sounding its knell, 
Mud-mired comrades watch shoulder to shoulder 

William of Germany’s Prussianized hell. 


Pock-pitted acres between entrenched legions, 
Saucers and cups over-brimming with dead; 

Reeking with blood of the suffering wounded, 
Splashing the earth with a mantle of red. 


Flashes of flame o’er the field far projected, 
Billows of gas crumple forms to the ground; 
Crashing and smashing ofshells in their bursting 

Deafen the ear with their fury of sound. 


Scouting above in the realms of the eagle, 
Tossing the grenades of death down below, 

Flashing the signals directing the slaughter 
Swift-flying aeroplanes glidingly go. 


Back of the trenches and into the fighting 
Hurry the nurses with Crosses of Red; 
Bearers of Mercy, all thoughtless of danger, 
Into the hell that the Kaiser has bred. 


Hidden the moon by a blanket all smoking, 
Sorrow the Nations all over the earth; 

These are the scenes of a night in the trenches; 
This is the war that the Kaiser gave birth. 








I witnessed a forest fire. 
the smoke wasn't there. 
The air of uncertainty you had observed everywhere before 


Every wood was alive with horses 
and men. Every town was full of 
officers. The traffic on the roads, 
which were all in excellent repair, 
was very dense in daytime, but 
“dense” would be a poor term to 
apply to the vastly greater activity 
on the same roads at night. Every- 
where, in front, behind, to the right 
and left of you, troops, horses and 
automobiles were going up and 
coming back. 

But everyone was worried. When 
there are observation balloons and 
aeroplanes up every minute, one 
thinks the ““Boches” will get wise 
to all this, rush up some troops and 
all the preparations will avail 
nothing. Well, the good weather 
passed. It began to rain. We all 
decided the show would have to be 
called off indefinitely now. One 
day we saw that the wonderful 
English had gone “over the top” in 
mud knee-deep, and had given the 
“Boche” an awful beating. But 
none of us thought it could be 
done here. Everything seemed to 
be against it, one reason being the 
“Boches” in front of us were wise 
another being that none of us gave 
the French credit for being able to 
do everything the English could. 
The only thing we knew we had in 
our sector which the English had 
was the knee-deep mud. 

One night the sky leaped red 
almost in a second. It seemed 
the whole horizon was on fire. 
Once in my life, while in Wyoming, 

It was something like that, only 

With this, everything changed. 


to you, to recompense as much as | can the loss which | know was gone. Everyone talked, looked and acted confidence. 


means much to you. 





The last few weeks have been crowded full of wonderful 
revelations for us all. The offensive which has been so carefully 
worked out, and which resulted in such a wonderful victory for 
French arms in our sector, is over, and things are gradually 
settling down to normal again. Since we came out here, almost 
five months ago now, all the work we have done has had to do 
with these preparations. A month and a half ago everyone 
expected the attack momentarily. At that time there were on 
the front, for every kilometer, as many guns in position as there 


Before the attack was well under way everyone seemed to think 
the objective had been won already. 

For four days and nights that awful roar of artillery kept on 
and we heard nothing of infantry advances. | remember now 
that at first the roar and flare had startled and frightened me, 
but I don’t remember much more about it. It is surprising how 
quickly one becomes accustomed to it. 

One morning we heard that the French had pushed ahead 
three kilometers, and almost before we heard it, we were 
passing group after group of German (Continued on page 134) 
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‘regard for his home town. 








Aftairs and Folks 


WHERE is something strikingly familiar about this 
} recent photograph of King Albert of Belgium. He 
appears in the khaki of the trenches rather than 
7] the resplendant naval uniform which he wore 

_ during the days following his coronation. His 
pictured face reminds me of the royal lad, who, on his 
visit to America in 1896, was set upon megting and mingling 
with American people. When he said “good-bye” to William 
McKinley, they looked into each other's eyes like father and 
son, and perhaps in that very hand-clasp the young prince felt 
the impulse of democracy that led to the crucial decision when 
he saw his people sinking in the struggle for liberty and freedom. 

With his army of.180,000 men, he has held the sand dunes, 
an area ten miles square, all that remains of his stricken country. 
In the trenches on the banks 
of the River Yser, Albert of 
Belgium has proved himself 
every inch a king by right of 
deed as well as birth. And in 
the dawn of peace, one can 
picture Albert handing back 
his sceptre as a king and 
repeating the sentiment of 
George Washington: “Let me 
be father of a new-born re- 
public.” 

Tragic scenes of the world 
war cluster around the serene 
and gentle figure of King 
Albert. There is a suggestion 
of the spirit of King Arthur of 
the “Round Table” in his 
heroic goodness. When he met 
American soldiers wearing the 
medals of France, he insisted 
that they should have medals 
also from his country. Altho 
but a bit of metal of small in- 
trinsic worth, a token from 
King Albert is of value untold. 
He feels, perhaps, that he 
knows and understands the 
American as no other European 
monarch, because he caught 
the true impulse of democracy 
on his visit to America. Every 
scene he visited when in this 
country is vividly recalled, and 
to every person who met him, 
the picture of that modest, 
unassuming prince will be a 
treasured memory. 

EORGE EASTMAN, of 

Kodak fame, has made 
good in a good many ways. Kodak is one way, and a great 
way, but George Eastman has a wide-angle lens of his own 
The newly-dedicated Chamber of Commerce Building, costing 
a half million dollars, the gift of Mr: Eastman to Rochester, is 
another evidence of his goodness, his bigness, and, withal, his 
Like everything that he does, it 
was done in a businesslike way—with no taint of “philanthropy. ” 

Such an imposing Tennessee marble structure, located in 
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, the heart of the city, and devoted exclusively to the city's 





ALBERT OF BELGIUM 
This is the latest photograph of the Belgians’ hero-king 


exploitation and welfare, does not fall to the lot of every city— 
for George Eastmans weren't born in every city. 

On the first floor of the building is a large reading room and 
lunch room, where everybody meets and has a bit of lunch. 
At the tables on the Mezzanine floor, members find a little 
nook in which to “chew over’ problems with their food. The 
auditorium-banquet hall accommodates two thousand diners, 
and is a veritable city forum in itself. 

At its completion, Mr. Eastman showed his appreciation 
of the work accomplished by giving a dinner to all the men who 
had worked upon the structure. His speech on that occasion 
was characteristically brief and eloquent. Said he: 

“T told them, when we decided to build, that we wanted to 
have the best material, and have it right, and naturally the 
best work has been done. | 
have looked over the building, 
gentlemen, and I| think the 
highest compliment | can pay 
you is—| am not disappointed.” 

After this came a week of 
Rochester revelry, with not- 
able American and English 
speakers as headliners each 
day. Lord Northcliffe made 
a most notable address in his 
breezy, but matter-of-fact man- 
ner. Justice Riddle, of Canada 
and members of the French 
Commission; Senator James 
W. Wadsworth; Theo. N. Vail, 
president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company ; Newcomb Carleton, 
president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company; Presi- 
dent Loomis, Lehigh Valley— 
but why go on?—most of the 
celebrities in the United States 
were there, because Secretary 
Woodward wields a magic 
lasso. Reports of the addresses 
during this week reflect nation- 
wide glory for Rochester and 
its illustrious citizen, Mr. 
George Eastman, who pressed 
the button and made the dream 
picture a reality. 


* * * * 


CHAT with Mr. James 
A. Farrell, president of 
the National Foreign Trade 
Council, revealed to me that, 
despite restrictions, for the first 
nine months of the year just 
past the exports of the United States of America passed the five- 
billion mark, against the previous high record of nearly four 
billions in 1916. This indicates the importance of the Fifth 
National Foreign Trade Convention to be held at Cincinnati in 
April, for preparation is as necessary for times of peace as 
war time. 
The young boys and girls in schools and offices are beginning 
to take an interest in foreign business as they instinctively 
realize that the need of American business is to understand 
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world relations. While study of French and Spanish is supplant- 
ing German in some of the schools there is a feeling that this 
might be a mistake, because it is as well to understand the 
language of the Teutons whether we trade with them or not. 
They may become formidable rivals for the commerce of the 
world after the war. Business men are now giving up their 
time to provide instruction along lines in which they have 
had actual experience. The only way to retain prosperity 
in the country is to develop foreign outlets for surplus products, 
and the slogan of the Association becomes even more important 
as new developments are noted. 
* * . * 
N American railroad circles, all along the line from executive 
to clerk, there is one man unanimously acknowledged to be 
the real type of thoro, conscientious and capable railroad man. 
This is doubtless because he is first a man and then a “'rail- 
roader.’ Charles A. Cairns, who has recently been made 
passenger traffic manager of the railroad that represents his 
ideals, is well-known and cordially liked wherever rails run 
over the country. His father came from Saline, near Dunferm- 
line, and his mother from Braemar, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
and, thus of sturdy stock, was born Charles A. Cairns. Edu- 
cated at Cleveland, he began his railroad career as messenger 
in the office of the president of the Big Four, and a real ‘“Torchy”’ 
was he, tho lacking the flaming hair of Sewell Ford's creation. 
He was a marked lad from the time he insisted on washing 
the windows of the 
- office when the jan- 
itor overlooked it. 
His first week's 
service indicated 
the natural-born 
railroad man, and 
his advance was 
sure and rapid from 
messenger to chief 
clerk. The quick 
succession of pro- 
motions brought 
him at last to the 
Chicago & North- 
western, which has 
been his devotion 
for twenty-five 
years—and now he 
is passenger traffic 
manager. 

Honored by his 
associates, he be- 
came an executive 
of the Chicago 
Traffic Club and 
president of the 
American Associa- 
tion of General 
Passenger and 
Ticket Agents, 
which is the oldest 
organization of its 
kind in the world. 
Mr. Cairns’ zealous 
interest in his life 
work has never 
flagged. A career 
concentrated upon 
studying, writing 
and talking practi- 
cal railroading and its problems has made him one of the foremost 
experts on the handling of passenger traffic in the country. 
The man is staunch and sterling, he rings true: when he once 
makes a friend—that friendship is for a lifetime. A student of 
human nature, he relies on traits which endure. 

Ticket agents everywhere like him because he really knows 





CHARLES A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager of the Chicago & Northwestern 


purpose. 


them. He has never drifted from the habits of his earlier days 
when he traversed every section of the country looking for 
business. He has an appreciative understanding of what the 
passenger agent must contend with in dealing with the public, 
and quite as deep an appreciation of what the public is entitled 
to in dealings with 
the railroad. His 
sense of fairness is 
developed to an un- 
usual degree of 
squareness. Were 
Charles A. Cairns 
in the legal profes- 
sion, he is just the 
sort of man one 
would naturally 
hope to see on the 
judicial bench, for 
his bent of mind 
and effort is for 
justice and equity. 
“Service” to him is 
a word with a 
specific meaning — 
he deals with time- 
tables that start 
and go somewhere 
in a definite time 
and for a definite 


T the banquet 
of the thirty- 
first annual conven- 
tion of the New York 
State Hotel Associa- 
tion, held recently 
at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, John McE. 
Bowman, manager 
of the Biltmore, 
who is regarded 
among his col- 
leagues as the 
Napoleon of the hotel industry, and who is doing efficient work 
on Mr. Hoover's Fcod Commission, sounded a timely warning to 
his fellow hotel men. The meeting was a notable one on account 
of the co-operation with the Food Administration's work 
pledged by the Association's members. Mr. Bowman brought 
to them a message direct from Mr. Hoover. commending 
the hotel, restaurant, dining car and steamship men of the 
United States for the good already accomplished. Mr. Bow- 
man’s talk was brief and to the point. 

“You hotel and restaurant men,” he said, “have been selected 
to do what is being asked of you because of the great advertising 
possibilities which your industries possess. You can do more 
to bring the thought of food conservation into the homes than 
any other medium. With all due respect to the newspapers 
and their splendid advertising features, you can carry to the 
people the message more forcefully and clearly than all the 
papers put together. ' 

“As an example of what I mean, a man named Wrigley—you 
have seen his great advertisements in the newspapers; maga- 
zines, and on the huge electric signs—was riding in a dining 
car. He wanted beef-steak. He asked for it and was told that 
there was no meat being served because it was ‘Meatless 
Tuesday. He was disappointed, but on being shown the 
notice attached to the menu, and after thinking a moment 
he said that from that day on he would not only rigidly observe 
the day himself, but get all that he could reach to do so as well.”’ 

I wish that I could quote the whole of Mr. Bowman's 
address; it is so replete with fact and pertinent comment. 
Listen to this, for instance: 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
Represents hotel and restaurant men on the United States 
“ood Administration 
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“Many of you are doing what has been asked in the food 
conservation plans. Some of you are not. Some of you are 
using the excuse that the man next door is not doing it. To 
h—— with the man next door. He will soon be running down 
the street, and it will not be because he likes running either. 

“When a man comes into any of your places and asks for 
beef-steak, let him know what day it is. If he insists. ask 
him if he has signed his food pledge card. If he says he has 
not, then throw him out.” 

The luncheon at the Biltmore given by Mr. Bowman to the 
visiting hotel men was a notable occasion, and the message 
he delivered that day was in his characteristic style. “There 
was an editorial in a coast paper about three weeks ago,” he 
said, “that criticised Hoover. They criticised you and me. 
They would criticise God; they would criticise anyone. What 
that paper should have said instead of ‘What has Hoover done?’ 
is ‘What if Hoover had not 
done it?” Today you men are 
buying your commodities and 
you men are selling your com- 
modities cheaper than what you 
were six months ago, and what 
is the reason? The reason is 
one man—his name is Hoover. 
I call him Chief. He is my 
chief and | work under him. | 
am proud to work under him 
because of what he has done.” 

* ~ * - 
OSTON has been favored 
during the past season 
with few premier theatrical 
productions. The plays which 
have come to us have usually 
first made the rounds of New 
York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. This procedure has 
probably brought us better 
pieces, however—undoubtedly 
so in the case of ‘Peter Ibbet- 
son, for, whether first 
performance or last, the com- 
bination of play, players and 
production possess the same 
excellence. Written some time 
before “Trilby,”’ the great suc- 
cess of the later work over- 
shadowed the popularity of the 
earlier one. And Mr. John N. 
Raphael has made a delightful 
play of Du Maurier’s fantastic 
dream story. 

While we all cannot “dream 
true’ as “Peter” did, we may 
well emulate his “genius for 
remembering’ old friends, gain- 
ing much happiness thereby. 
Mr. John Barrymore in the title 
role, with his accustomed skill, 
cast round the character an 
atmosphere of tragedy, tem- 
pered with exaltation. Miss 
Constance Collier gave to 
“Mary, Duchess of Towers,” a delicate, sympathetic touch 
distinctly pleasing. Costumes and scenery suggested Thack- 
eray, and the dream pictures were particularly well staged 
and cast. ; 


Photo by Charlotte Fairchild, New York City 


* * * * 


AY attempt to analyze the charm of Julia Sanderson leads 
to the use of superlatives. She is not a great actress, or 
a great singer, or a great dancer. But she’s Julia Sanderson. 
Lovely of face and figure, radiating youth and joyousness, 
she smiles her way into favor in quite her own fashion. 





JULIA SANDERSON IN “RAMBLER ROSE” 


In “Rambler Rose,” her latest piece, one member of the 
hitherto inevitable Sanderson-Cawthorn-Brian trio is missing. 
But the Cawthorn drolleries and the Sanderson brand of 
ebullience fill the gap caused by the absence of the Brian love- 
making and dancing. And Miss Sanderson really has a voice. 
I never thought so before, but in her “Thinking of You” song, 
she displays unwonted vocal powers. Her dancing is always 
exquisite, and her clothes—well, they're always le dernier cri 
in loveliness. 

“Rambler Rose” has a plot, lilting melodies, brilliant cos- 
tumes and settings, and a pleasingly capable cast. Miss 
Sanderson's role was somewhat Shavian in flavor, for in it 
she was pursuer rather than pursued—except by Guppy. She 
looks seventeen and she laughs about ten. In private life 
she's the wife of an officer in the United States Navy, so per- 
haps, in these war times at least, Julia Sanderson, the gay, 
ever-smiling Julia, is more of 
an actress than we think. 

* * * * 
LETTER from an old 
friend .and contributor, 
Howard D. Hadley, who left 
New York in October last, with 
the Y. M. C. A. party bound 
for Russia, is of particular inter- 
est on account of recent develop- 
ments in that country. One 
wonders what sort of a recep- 
tion was accorded them on 
arrival. 

The work in the Russian 
army camps, contemplated by 
the Y. M. C. A., was probably 
the most important single un- 
dertaking ever entered into by 
that organization. Since the 
revolution and overthrow of 
the old regime in Russia the 
Y.M.C. A. was given the op- 
portunity to undertake this 
stupendous task. It was im- 
portant that the work be 
started at once, and early last 
October the first bands of 


Russia. 

Of the first groups to start 
was one of fifteen members 
under the leadership of Bayard 
H. Christy, a lawyer of Sewick- 
ley, Pennsylvania, and an 
associate member of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A. The other members 
of this delegation were Ralph 
B. Dennis, of Evanston, I |linois, 
professor of elocution in North- 
western University, Chicago; 
Harold Alpin, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Rev. Edgar 
Weston Anderson, Lynn,Massa- 
chusetts, assistant rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, 
Jersey City, New Jersey: William Walter Banton of Bangor. 
Maine, who has been engaged in community work in Derby. 
Connecticut; Joseph B. Bunker, Wilkinsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
who has been engaged in Y. M. C. A. work in Springfield. 
Massachusetts; Rev. William Young Duncan, associate 
pastor of the Spring Street Presbyterian Church, New 
York City; John Elder. who is studying for the ministry, 
as assistant to Rev. Dr. Timothy Stone. pastor of the- Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois; Thomas P. Martin, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, instructor in history at Harvard 


zealous workers set sail for- 
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University; Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, assistant pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City; Rev. 
John W. Rahill, pastor of the Calvary Congregational Church, 
East Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Sireno C. Weist, pastor of Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio; Howard E. Merrill, 


Y.M.C. A. WORKERS ABOARD STEAMER “CHINA” EN 


The photograph was taken near Honolulu 


ROUTE TO 


Somerville, Massachusetts, for the past three years the well- 
known left guard of the Dartmouth foot-ball team; Wilfred R. 
Humphries, a Social Settlement worker of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
and Howard D. Hadley, a well-known newspaper man of 
Plattsburgh, New York. 

Upon arriving at Petrograd the members of each group 
were welcomed by Direetor McNaughton who assigned them 
to their respective stations thruout Russia. 


* * * * 


HILE the Seattle Girls Red Cross Auxiliary knitted 


sweaters and socks and made surgical bandages and 
other necessaries, they debated the question of “What can we 
do, assuring the greatest good to the greatest number, for our 
soldiers in France?” 

Finally they decided that an army base hospital behind the 
American lines, named in honor of Seattle, would answer this 
requirement. So they determined to build the hospital, and 
laid their plans before their chairman, Frank 
Waterhouse. 

Mr. Waterhouse typical “Big 
Business" man. He was not dismayed by 
the demand for a hundred thousand dollars, 
altho Seattle's people already had invested 
many millions in Liberty Bonds, other 
millions in Red Cross funds as donations, 
still other millions in humanitarian war 
work, “but even so,” said the girls, “those 
milli6ns were mere chicken-feed, vest-pocket 
small money. We must have the hundred 
thousand within a week.’ Chairman Water- 
house planned for them a “monster” old- 
fashioned bazaar, with scores of unique 
booths at which all kinds of things, especially 
necessaries for Christmas, should te sold or 
given away to advantage 

Society was ready for the event, but 
Chairman Waterhouse announced that this 
bazaar should be genuinely democratic; that 
it should appeal to all alike. Everybody, 
accordingly, enlisted for teamwork. The 
insurance solicitors and other scientific ' 
salesmen formed a corps and canvassed the city for the 
sale of season tickets. The press told of progress. Scores 
of merchants gave substantial donations of goods to be sold. 
Chairman Waterhouse started the fund with a cash donation 
of ten thousand dollars and gave, besides, two fine automobiles 
to be disposed of as prizes. 


iS a 


Charles H. Frye, a millionaire meat-packer, said to the girls’ 
committee: “Glad you called. Now, girls, it’s up to you to 
get my goat. I will donate all the hams, bacon and lard that 
you can dispose of during the week of the bazaar. I don't 
care how you do it, but ‘bust’ me if you can.” 

“You don't mean all that we dispose of— 
all the hams’’—said one of the astonished girls. 

“Sure,” replied the packer. “I'll keep my 
trucks going and supply all the packing-house 
products that you can dispose of during the 
week. Go to it!” 

“Whoever heard of such a packer-man!"’ said 
the girls, and then they designed a huge booth 
for him near the main entrance. He stocked it 
with his finest hams, bacon and lard. They 
commandeered the services of the ablest auction- 
eers and spielers to be found, devised a fortune- 
wheel to point winning numbers, and sold chances 
at twenty-five cents. From the start this booth 
was well patronized. Thousands of baskets 
laden with Christmas necessaries were taken 
away. The bins and shelves were kept filled. 
The spielers were busy from early morning till 
late at night and Packer Frye called frequently 
to urge them to “get busy.’ “You'll never 
‘bust’ me at that rate,”’ he said. 

This was the spirit of the affair, in every department. There 
were all kinds of delightful games and entertainment. Society 
turned out en masse to see the new fashions in the style booths. 
Everybody was eager to inspect the trenches and dugouts, 
exactly like those in France, which the soldiers had constructed 
as a special attraction. Military lectures were given and 
battlefield curios were sold—such things as steel helmets with 
a dent, a nicked sword, a bent bayonet, pieces of shrapnel and 
fragments of missiles of many kinds—everybody wanted such 
curios as souvenirs of the occasion. 

There was a great booth filled with second-hand books, 
donations of patriots who couldn't give money. Every book, 
from a family Bible to an almanac, sold at the regular price 
of twenty-five cents. “Oh! Here's a love story, so perfectly 
delightful,” a girl attendant would say, offering to a prospective 
patron a masterpiece of other days by Laura Jean Libbey, or 
Mrs. Southworth. “Have you ever read Darwin—that won- 


RUSSIA 


Photo by Frank W. Howell, Seattle 


THE D. A. R. BOOTH IN SEATTLE’S BIG BAZAAR 


derful man, who proved that we are all the descendants of 
monkeys, who tells in this volume everything except the exact 
identity of the missing link?’ another would say to a studious 
looking person, who always smiled and bought, usually telling 
the lassie to ‘sell it again.” 


Prizes of high value were awarded in contests and were then 
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resold or awarded over and over again. A fireman drew, on 
a dollar chance, a four-thousand-dollar automobile. All kinds 
of alluring prizes were offered, appealing successfully to the 
gambling instinct characteristic of all Americans. 

At the end of the week the registers announced that receipts 
were becoming burdensome, having passed the one hundred 
and twenty-six thousand dollar mark. This allowed the pay- 
ment of all expenses and left the desired one hundred thousand 
dollars clear. All praise was bestowed upon Chairman Frank 
Waterhouse, whose business genius made the bazaar a success, 
and he promptly diverted all praise to the girls and to the 
generous public. 

The Seattle Girls’ Red Cross Auxiliary, returning to the 
knitting of sweaters and socks, the making of surgical bandages 
and other war work, believe they have set a high example for 
the girls of every other community, and that competitors will 
have to “go some’ to equal their achievement. 

* ~*~ Oo * 

REAT industries from little economic acorns grow. Weav- 
ing wire looks like a simple process these days, but it 
was not so a few years ago when a farmer brought an old cloth 
loom from Binghamton, to Cortland, New York, and figured 
out a way to make money with this heritage of a bad debt. 
He felt he could weave wire on a loom, as yarn or flax is woven 
—so wire screening was invented from the necessity of keeping 

an abandoned loom busy. The old adage again! 

Mr. William Wick, the inventor, died worth millions, and 
his sons and brothers continue the business of the largest 
wire factory in the world, which controls its own iron mines, 
boats and blast furnaces, and produces the wire direct from 
the ore. Wickwire Company is the name of the concern 
that connects the oil of labor and the flame of capital and 
crystalizes crude material into an article of universal use— 
a wick that has kept the lamp burning while woven wire plays 
its part in industrial relations. 

* * * * 

VERY day brings forth new adjustments to war conditions, 
and in the light of recent events, the address of Otto H. 
Kahn on ‘‘Prussianized Germany” is unusually illuminating. 
He was in a position to observe the relentless persistency and 
profound cunning which inoculated the German nation with 
its demoniacal obsession of power-worship and world-dominion. 
He saw it tear down the old Germany to which he was linked 
with ties of blood and sentiment. The distinction is clearly 
drawn in his description of “‘Prussianized Germany.” For 
twenty-five years he has made successive visits to the ‘‘Father- 
land,"’ and each time came away more and more appalled by 

the growth of Prussianism. 

When war was declared he recognized the issue: Brutal 
might and insensate ambition on the one side and the struggle 
for humanity and liberty on the other. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of war between peoples for a question of national interest, 
Mr. Kahn has insisted, but a conflict of fundamental ideals. 
His declarations have had much to do in clarifying the situation 
of foreign-born Americans, and his warning to those who use 
American citizenship merely as a convenient garment to be 
worn in days of peace and prosperity, and cast aside in storm 
and stress is most emphatic, for he recognizes citizenship 
responsibilities as paramount to all else. 

He succinctly reviews a situation which he deems as much 
of a crisis as when Americans led the fight for liberty under 
Washington, and for the preservation of the Union under 
Lincoln. America is now defending the very foundations of 
freedom and no man can shirk the full measure of his allegiance, 
no matter of what birth he may be. Nor can he secretly or 
overtly thwart the will and purposes of the nation in this hour 
of holy war without bringing upon himself the brand of traitor 
and meeting the wages of treason. 

+ - * * 
Ts president of the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
C. Louis Allen, of New York City, and a real “humdinger” 
in the business world, be it said, received a letter from the Navy 
Department, asking for an expression of opinion on the value 


to business that a naval training would give a young man. 
I happened to be seated in his office at the time, and what he 
had to say was an illuminating forecast of the attitude of busi- 
ness toward our boys when they return to the marts of trade. 

‘Here's the answer,” he declared. “A young fellow in our 
office, bright, hard worker, but just a clerk, wanted to join 
the Navy. He came to me and asked me about it. ‘Finest 
thing you could do,’ | advised him. So he left us and joined 
the Navy. Say, he came up in the office the other day—great 
big chesty fellow, stood up straight and had some snap and vim 
in him. He would be worth fifty per cent more money to this 
business after that three months’ training. 

“Every business executive will take men and women from 
the colleges, from the schools, and what are they good for? 
Minds are trained, but that’s all. Give me a trained mind in 





OTTO H. KAHN 
Whose Famous Milwaukee Speech Aroused Foreign Born Americans to a Realization 
of Duty and Conscience 


preference to any other kind of mind to work with—but there 
the advantage ends. We've got to figure on spending money, 
time, and patience before they are at all valuable. 

“Well, I believe our Army and Navy are supplying a training 
that is invaluable. They are teaching discipline. And business 
organizations are going to be looking for young men with this 
kind of training when this war is over. 

“And, after all, what is the thought in the hearts of the 
young men who have enlisted? All of them are thinking ‘What 
will be my status when I come back? Is the fellow that is 
staying behind going to take my job?’ 

“We must get over the message to these young men that the 
business men of the country are going to welcome them—and 
need them.” 

Allen wrote his letter while I sat there. 
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“Sheriff of Nottingham,” passed away at Christmas- 
time, 1917, at his home in Jamaica Plain, Boston. Millions 
of people who have seen him on the stage will recall this kindly 
soul whose life seems to have been consecrated just to making 
others happy. What a glorious sunset of life was his. During 
his last years he prepared his reminiscences of famous people 
in a book entitled “My Wanderings,” and it was then that he 
was much about the office of the NATIONAL MaGaziNne, where 
he was a welcome and cheery guest. Even at the advanced age 
of four score and four he was ready at any time to sing the 
famous “Cork Leg” song, and even to the last when in the 
hospital (he had been injured by a fall) he sang “I Am the 
Sheriff of Nottingham,” and his tones echoed thru the corridors. 

F. F. D. Albery, a Columbus, Ohio, barrister, wrote these 
lines “To Henry Clay Barnabee” as his “contribution to the 
universal regret at his taking off.” 


God made you as He made most things 
In this old world, sometimes | think 
He takes more pains and fashions wings 

Unseen to mortals, but which link 
The Chosen with the angel choir, 

So they may sing us into Peace, 
When Fate bears hard, the infernal fires, 

And adverse winds, and woes increase. 


These be the bards and player folk 
Who charm away the aching hour, 
And make us smile and bear the yoke, 
Or rise from weakness into power. 

All this, dear Barnabee, you did— 
A million smiles you’ve set for tears; 
Thus Memory holds your features mid 
Our gratitude in all these years. 


The curtain’s down—you sing no more 
For mortals in our earthly sphere, 
But maybe on the other shore 
You'll sing for them, as for us here. 


Henry Clay Barnabee was born in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and was one of the most popular comedians on the light 
opera stage. He was the leading 
spirit of the famous Bostonians, 
the organization that became 
known all over the world in the 
production of light opera. He 
was also one of the founders 
of the Apollo Club. Ever 
, since the Civil War his name has 
been a familiar one with theatre- 
goers. He played ‘“The Sheriff of 
Nottingham” in De Koven’'s comic 
opera “Robin Hood” nearly two 
thousand times, and this was per- 
haps his most notable role, but. I 
can never forget him as Sir Joseph 
in “Pinafore.” 

Mr. Barnabee began his career 
as a dry-goods clerk, and gave 
entertainments and recitations in 
the evenings: soon popularizing 
his “Cork Leg” song. He was 
born on the day following Edwin 
Booth’s birth, and in this case 
mirth followed closely on tragedy, 
for Henry Clay Barnabee’s was 
a personality of sunshine and glad- 
ness. He was not educated or 
trained musically, but had an un- 
This _re- 
vealed the very nature of the man 
himself, for he was atune with the 
happiest of hearts, and indeed the world is brighter because 
Henry Clay Barnabee lived and sang. 





THE LATI 
HENRY CLAY BARNABEE 
In his most famous role, “The Sheriff erring ear for’ tone. 
of ee i DeKoven’s 
“Robin Hood” 


A four score and four, Henry Clay Barnabee, the jovial 


HE youngest Captain of an ocean liner in the world is 
Raymond O. Demarest of the noted steamer China of the 
China Mail Steamship Company. He was born in Englewood, 
New Jersey, in 1888, and passed his twenty-ninth birthday 
afloat in mid-Pacific. After graduation from the Nautical 
Schoolship St. 
Mary in 1906. he 
went into active 
service on deep 
water on the old 
square-rigged sail- 
ing vessels from 
New York to Aus- 
tralia. Steadily 
advancing, he 
served on boats of 
the American -Ha- 
waiian Sugar Com- 
pany, the Pacific 
Mail, and finally 
with the China 
Mail. In 1908 he 
was boatswain on 
the five-master 
William P. Frye, 
one of largest sail- 
ing ships ever built 
in America, later 
sunk by German 
submarine. 

Given command 
of the staunch liner 
China, once the 
Queen of the Pa- 
cific, and a popular 
steamer with ex- 
perienced travelers, 
Captain Demarest 
was the ideal hand- 
some young sailor of 
twenty-eight who made good from the start as a commander, 
as he had in other responsibilities. 

The China has been commanded by some famous sea captains 
on the Pacific, including Captain Seabury. and Captain Friel. 
The latter was known over the Pacific as ““Ninety-fathom Dan” 
Friel, because of his extreme caution. The story runs that 
he would not allow his boat into anything less than ninety 
fathoms (450 feet) of water. 

When Captain Demarest enters the Navy, Uncle Sam will 
have a sturdy and virile sailor; one who knows the Pacific 
Ocean as a Broadway cop knows Times Square. 


a 


CAPTAIN RAYMOND 0O. DEMAREST 
Youngest Captain of a Passenger and Mail Steamer 


* * * * 


OHN K. TENER, president of the National League (base- 

ball, of course), has placed the seal of his approval upon 
the “Knot-hole Club” scheme which was originated in St. 
Louis last season to enthuse school boys in their home ball 
team. Passes are given to the boys as a reward for high 
standing in class work. A free circus or ball game ticket 
works wonders now as ever. A higher standard of behavior 
in the youthful fans of St. Louis is already ascribed to the 
Knot-hole Club. 

The spirit of this Club has been successful in subduing the 
time-imbedded hostility against the umpire, and the new 
generations are becoming philosophers. The very title of the 
club itself is suggestive, for where is there a boy who has had 
a peep at a baseball game thru a knot-hole in the fence who 
does not glory in the dignity that comes when he is marched 
in at the front stile gate with a real ticket in his hand? 

Governor Tener has maintained in his administrative and 
executive work of the League a standard that has done much 


in inspiring the ideals of manly sportsmanship in the national 
game. 
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The Man Who Discovered Himself 
b 


vy 
WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 


H, DADDY!" exclaimed Bessie, clasping her hands 
against her bosom, her face shining with happiness. 
She already divined his plan to bring about a joyful 
family reunion. 

“That's absurd!" said Ned decisively. 

Jim's face betrayed a twinge of disappointment. The young 
fellow quickly corrected himself. 

“Oh, of course, I mean the remark only to apply to myself, 
Jim. It is absurd to think that there are not dozens of fellows 
far more competent to fill such a responsible position than 
| am.” 

“But I happen to think differently,’ rejoined the Governor. 
“[ have certain humanitarian projects in view, ideas which 

you and I used to discuss for hours at a time in the old Sub- 
~ marine days, and which only now I have the chance to change 
from theory into practice. Without your aid, Ned, I am help- 
less. I need your quick brains, your skilful handling of people, 
your sympathetic understanding of what I want, your loyalty 
all the time, thru all the troubles that are certain to beset 
my path. So you see, Ned, you are really indispensable to me. 
Say yes, right now, my dear fellow.” 

Rising, he laid a hand on the other's shoulder, and their 
eyes met. 

“Be my dear good comrade once again,’ Jim continued to 
urge, in a voice that vibrated with tender attachment. 

Ned was overcome. The joy of being appreciated now sang 
in his heart. 

“Well, that certainly puts the proposition in a different light, 
my dear old Jim. If I can really be of use to you, then both 
duty and affection point the same way. So there's your answer, 
Mr. Governor—provided Bessie is pleased to pitch her tent in 
Phoenix, Arizona,’ he added laughingly. 

“Of course you know I'm going to be wherever you are, Ned. 
But oh, won't it just be delightful to be near daddy, too?” 

‘Then that's settled, Ned!" exclaimed Jim, his hand extended, 
his face beaming with satisfaction. “Shake, old man. We'll 
fix up all the details tomorrow.” 

Ned clasped his chum’s hand to seal the bargain. 

“Well, I’m afraid the S. P. will go to the dogs without me,” 
he said, with a comical smile. “But we'll have to risk that, 
Jim. And it will certainly be great working together again, 
eh, old boy?” 

“A thing I have longed for mightily,’ was the reply. “And 
now, my dear ones both, I must be going. Remember your 
promises of silence until I have the chance to reveal myself 
to your dear mother. Here is the Governor's courtesy card for 
her, Bessie, and say how sorry he was to have missed her today. 
But tomorrow he hopes to have the pleasure of her company 
to afternoon tea. Three o'clock, please. I'll expect you all 
about that hour.” 

With a kiss for Bessie and another warm handclasp for his 
new secretary, the Governor was gone. 





“She Never Could Understand’ 


Next day the Governor was awaiting his guests. He stepped 
into the hall to greet them, and helped Miriam to take off the 
light dust cloak she was wearing. She stood before him, splen- 
didly costumed, her dress fitting her fine figure like a glove 
and displaying its neat, well-rounded proportions to the best 
idvantage. Her face looked up into his—not a wrinkle nor a 
crow’s foot to mar the smooth pink and white complexion. 
She was smiling just the same old placid smile of languid 
courtesy and supreme self-contentment. 

“A marvellous woman,” reflected Jim, as he clasped her 


hand. “Has hardly changed in ten years. She certainly 
seems to have acquired the secret of immortal youth.” 

He had bowed and now he spoke aloud. 

“IT am glad to welcome you to my home, Mrs. Gordon. How 
do you do, Ned? And I suppose I may be privileged to call 
you Bessie’’"—this to the young bride, as, in turn, he took her 
hand. ‘You see, Ned in his letters has written so much about 
you two ladies that you seem to me just like old friends.” 

Miriam was clinging to his arm as he led the way toward 
the drawing room. The others stopped for a few moments to 
admire one of the pictures in the hall. 

“What a beautiful home you have, Governor,”’ she said, 
as she advanced and glanced around. ‘Everyone in Phoenix 
is remarking how unfortunate it is that you are alone—that 
there is no lady to do the honors of the Governor's mansion.” 

She spoke the words with an arch upward glance. He 
betrayed just the glimmer of a smile. 

“Oh, that’s what folks are saying, is it? Well, I have 
sometimes thought so myself.” 

She gently pressed his arm. 

“You see, | am taking the privileges you have accorded me— 
those of an old friend—in giving you the gossip of the town. 
But that’s what a Governor needs, isn’t it?—someone to keep 
him advised of every detail, of every little breath that blows?” 

“Great guns!" thought Jim, ‘is she setting her cap at me— 
or rather at the Governor?” 

But still he smiled. 

“Well, Mrs. Gordon, who says but that this lamentable 
condition of things might be altered? Now, how would you 
like to be the lady of such a mansion as this?” 

* * * * 

Miriam's heart jumped under her well-fitting corsage. 

“Oh, Governor!” she replied, coyly drooping her eyelashes. 
“You could hardly expect me to answer such a question.” 
Then she looked up again. “But, frankly, you have a beautiful 
home, a splendid position, a brilliant future, and every sensible 
woman—every woman of the thinking world to which I claim 
to belong—would say that there should be a Mrs. Marshall 
to share the responsibilities.” 

“And the honors,"’ drily added the Governor, as he settled 
her in a comfortable chair. 

“Oh, the honors are merely a part of the responsibilities,” 
rejoined Miriam, with another fetching smile. 

In one corner of the room was a low rattan table, with the 
tea things all ready set, but meanwhile covered with a loose piece 
of pink gauze. The host, however, had chosen for the present 
the center of the room. He was now arranging a cozy little 
chair for Bessie, who had just come into the room. 

There, my dear,”’ said the Governor, as she took the place 
he assigned. ‘Come along, Ned; sit down. This is to be a 
preliminary get-together talk.’ And pulling forward a fourth 
chair, he closed the circle. 

“| think Mrs. Gordon should first hear the news about the 
Governor's new secretary,” he resumed. “Ned and I threshed 
out all the details this morning:” 

“Whatever do you mean?” asked Miriam, in bewilderment. 


That I have resigned from the railroad, mother,” interposed ° 


Ned, with amusing grandiloquence, “and will remain in Phoenix 
as private secretary to His Excellency the Governor.” 

“Without consulting me?” 

Both Ned and Jim laughed in spite of themselves. 

“Oh, come now, that was hardly necessary,’ the son-in-law 
said, patting her hand good-naturedly. 


Bessie was sitting in demure silence. Miriam turned to her. 
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“Does not this come to you as a surprise, Bessie?” 

“Oh, no, mamma dear. I told you ever so long ago that | 
was always going to stand by my Ned—and stand up for him, 
too, if he ever needs it. If he is going to be the secretary of 
the Governor, why of course I am going to be the Governor's 
secretary's wife. Sounds like one of those puzzle sentences, 
doesn't it?’ she added with a gay smile. “But it’s my answer 
right enough.” And she shot a fond, proud glance at her 
husband. : 

“So I'm to be left alone in Los Angeles,” sighed Miriam, 
with just a little side glance at the Governor. 

“Well, mamma dear,” said Bessie, “we were going in any 
case to San Francisco. And I don't think Phoenix is a bit 
further away.” 

“But I might have followed you to San Francisco, child. 
There are good society people there, naturally.” 

The Governor arched his eyebrows. 

“And not such bad folks in Arizona,” too, he remarked, a 
trifle crisply. “Kind folks, at all events, Mrs. Gordon. And 
kind folks count for more in life than society folks. Don't you 
really think so?” 

“I don't know about that,”’ replied Miriam, as she daintily 
rearranged the folds of her skirt. “I have always loved 
refinement.” 

Bessie looked at her mother in some dismay. 

“Oh, mamma is just talking, Mr. Marshall. Whenever she 
comes to Phoenix, Ned and I will make her very happy heres 
She'll soon be teaching the whole town to go in for woman 
suffrage and china painting.” 

At this sally all four laughed perforce, and Miriam had a 
chance to recover the false step she had made. 

“Oh, of course,”” she observed, with her sweetest smile, 
“Phoenix is, no doubt, a very delightful place, with very inter- 
esting and delightful people.’ Then, “When does Ned take 
up his new appointment?” 

“Tomorrow morning,’ said the Governor. “I have already 
reserved one wing of this house for the youthful couple.” 

Was it a shade of jealousy that momentarily darkened 
Miriam's brow? But the others were not looking at her just at 
the moment. Bessie was clapping her hands with delight as 
she gazed at the Governor and exclaimed: 

“Stay right here with you, dear da—, dear Mr. Marshall!" 

She had fumbled the name, had almost called him “daddy,” 
and for a moment was fairly flustered by the narrow escape. 
But Miriam had noticed nothing beyond the over-eager joy 
of voice and look. 

‘*Bessie—don’'t behave like a mere child," she said reprovingly. 

The mere child promptly subsided, drawing a deep breath of 
relief. At all events she had not broken her solemn promise 
to the Governor. 

But the latter was going to take no more chances. 

“Perhaps you young people,’ he said, “would like to look 
over my beautiful gardens—you'll find all sorts of rare shrubs 
and plants there, Ned. You know we live in a land that is 
perpetual summer.” 

Bessie rose with alacrity. It was Miriam's turn now to be 
agitated. Obviously the great man was arranging a tete-a-tete 
with herself. She was smiling now: approvingly. 

“Well, don’t rumple up your frock, child.” 

Bessie was glad to escape. In her father’s presence the 
-restraint of the morning, so foreign to her frank, happy disposi- 
tion, was now doubly intolerable. She felt sure she would make 
another faux-pau ere very long—even now she felt like hugging 
her husband's new employer. Soshe fairly bounded from the room. 

Ned followed, after bestowing a nod of intelligence on Jim, 
as much as to say, “Now you'll get it over, old chap.” 

‘| don’t know what has come over my daughter today, Mr. 
Marshall,” remarked Miriam, apologetically. “Please don't 
think her a regular tomboy. She has been too carefully brought 
up for that.” 

“No apology needed, my dear Mrs. Gordon,” replied the 


Governor, with a genial smile. ‘“Well, 1 was going now to talk 
a little about yourself. Would you, too, like to come to Phoenix?” 
* * * aa 

Again Miriam's heart leapt. Was he going to propose to her? 
Surely impossible, after such a brief acquaintance. Yet, she 
swiftly reflected, Ned had written all those letters to his chum— 
real flattering letters regarding her as well as Bessie, she could 
readily believe. No doubt Mr. Marshall knew about her social 
distinction in Los Angeles and her fame as a porcelain painter. 
She smiled at him graciously. 

“Well, Mrs. Gordon, I have a great surprise for—" 

“Oh, I think the change might be made a very agreeable 
one,’ she replied discreetly, her downcast eyes to the Turkish 
rug beneath her feet. 

So she did not observe the great yearning look of love that 
had come into the Governor's face. But she was conscious that 
he had drawn his chair a little nearer to her own. With coyly 
drooped eyes she was still contemplating the richly colored 
product of an Oriental loom. The Governor was silent for a 
moment, but she fancied she could hear him breathing hard, 
and felt encouraged to proceed: 

“It is best for me to be quite candid with you, Mr. Marshall. 
You should know that my first marriage was a very unfortunate 
and unhappy one. My husband did not belong to my social 
set. His people were not my people—mere farmer folk, able 
to think or talk about little else than cattle and turnips. I had 
nothing in common with them, so kept myself aloof. Nor were 
his friends my friends—I would not even tolerate them in my 
house. For I was the only daughter of a rich banker in Creston, 
lowa, and had always been accustomed to the most refined 
society.” 

* * * * 

The Governor was now sitting bolt upright. All the joy and 
.softness had departed from his countenance. He looked as if 
he had been smitten between the eyes by a physical blow. 
His lips were tightly closed, his hands nervously clenched. 

But the toe of one of Miriam's dainty shoes was toying with 
the fringe of the rug. She saw nothing of the change her 
words had wrought upon the listener, and with a little sigh 
of self-condolence went on with her tale of woe: 

“My husband had prospects, perhaps, of advancement when 
I married him. But he had no soul, no ambition for higher things, 
and could never rise above the-position of a shoe clerk—indeed 
he relapsed even from that and became a common shoe pegger.” 

To cover the humiliation of this painful confession, Miriam 
dabbed her eyes with a tiny lace handkerchief. At last she 
ventured to look up. The Governor was listening—gravely 
as was quite natural, but not unkindly she thought. 

The worst was over now. These were the things that he 
would undoubtedly come to hear about her if they were not 
known to him already from Ned. She ventured now to smile 
thru the tears she had siphoned to her assistance—wistfully, 
resignedly. 

The Governor was very white, and frowning, but did not seek 
to interrupt her story. 

“So you see it was all very miserable for me,”’ she continued. 
“And to crown everything, my husband” (she did not even 
call him her “‘poor husband,”’ the listener noted) “developed 
lung trouble, so the burden of carrying on the home fell 
upon my poor shoulders,” (the conventional adjective of 
commiseration. came in here all right), “the responsibility of 
bringing up and educating my children. This was my one 
consolation,” she went on, brightly now and. with.a brave 
attempt at a cheerful smile. “For however unfortunate was 
my marriage, I must allow that it gave me two very beautiful 
and charming daughters. Bernice is even prettier than Bessie 
as you ll agree with me when you see her. And Bessie is a gir! 
any mother would be proud of. Isn't that so, Mr. Marshall?” 

She paused for a reply. 

“Undoubtedly,”’ said the Governor, with curt incisiveness. 

“Happily | had forseen the inevitable end and was prepared 
I studied china painting at Wellesley.” 
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“At Wellesley? How did you get there?” 

“Oh, we sold our little home in Creston, and I had the wisdom 
to devote some of the proceeds to this purpose. And my art 
has stood me in good stead since. Ned has, no doubt, told you 
that | have gained considerable fame as a painter on china— 


wr 


“Did you really take such a fancy to my china painting ?”’ 


and, let me add, earned a comfortable income that has enabled 
me to give to my dear girls every advantage they could desire.”’ 

The Governor rose from his chair. He turned his face aside, 
so that Miriam did not see the smile of bitter contemptuousness 
now upon his lips. 

“Come this way, please, Mrs. Gordon,” he said quietly. 

Miriam followed as he stepped over to the tea table, and 
flung back the pink gauze protecting the dainty little cakes 
and sandwiches ready for the afternoon refection. 

“Do you recognize this china?’ asked her host, pointing 
to the highly decorated teapot. 


“Oh, my!” exclaimed Miriam, in great delight. ‘The tea 
service | painted to fill a special order—and a most generous 
order, too, let me say.’ She had picked up one of the delicate 
tea cups, and was examining it. “See, my monogram here on 
the base—M. G. What a charming surprise! So you were 


she asked, looking at him coquettishly 


one of my art admirers and patrons?’ she asked, with“quite 
a coquettish smile. 

“Tt would seem so. Now kindly come with me. 
have another surprise for you, Mrs. Gordon.” 
bluntly—almost in a commanding tone. 

Again she followed as he preceded her out of the room and 


I may 
He spoke 


along a corridor. At the end of this he opened a door by 

means of the key forming one of a little bunch taken from his 

trousers’ pocket. ; 
“My sanctum,”’ he explained, as he threw open the door. 


He allowed Miriam to enter first. (Continued on page 141) 
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Lay Deep the Foundations of Democracy 


Pee) Cl ING on the same 
principle that Von 
Humboldt advised 
the Hohenzollern 
monarch to employ 
—to train the people, in 
their childhood, to strengthen 
his autocratic dominion, and 
to prepare to destroy utterly 
all democratic government 
on earth. | demonstrated, 
in a number of public schools 
in New York City, in 1897, 
how training in the spirit and 
right practices of democratic 
citizenship and government 
could be made to give strength 
to democracy thruout the 
world, and make an end of 
monarchical government. 

That training in Germany 
for a hundred years made it 
possible for the Hohenzollerns 
to precipitate and prosecute 
the present war. The war of 
1870 was not the beginning, 
but possibly a third or fourth 
step in the long-laid scheme 
of the Huns. 

Internal and international 
peace can become permanent 
thruout the world, not by 
treaties alone, but by adding 
to these the training of the 
people of all nations, in their 
childhood, in the spirit and 
practices of righteous, demo- 
cratic citizenship. Such a per- 
manent peace cannot come by 
any other process, and in time 
of this war, we ought not to 
be blind to these facts, but we 
ought to understand and use 
them, with all zeal, to prepare 
for peace. 

*” o* * 

Since 1897, for the United 
States War and Interior De- 
partments, and otherwise, | 
have organized large numbers 
of school republics. Several 
countries have given sanction 
to the use of this discovery in 
social and civic education, 
and in April, 1917, as a result 
of my initiative, a law was 
enacted in the state of Massa- 
chusetts requiring ‘training in 





the duties of citizenship” in all public schools thruout the state. 

It has been erroneously supposed that a general education, 
and book and lecture instruction in history and civics were 
enough to insure faithful and efficient citizenship. That idea 
has been disproved by the generally accepted fact, that col- 
lege graduates as a whole will not vote at primaries and other 
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DITOR’S NOTE.—Dr. Gill, the author of this article, is one 

of the foremost educators of the country. He was general super- 
visor of moral and civic training in the island of Cuba during the 
first American occupation, and United States supervisor-at-large for 
the Interior Department to organize Indian schools as democracies 
for moral and civic training. Dr. Gill is author of several books on 
teaching democracy. Foreign countries have paid him signal 
honors. Dr. Ferdinand Buisson, director of primary education in 
France, has asked Dr. Gill to show the teachers of France how to 
use his method of laying the foundations of democracy. A univer- 
sity education and large experience as an engineer, a manufacturer 
of railroad cars, and an editor, are back of his practical work for 

democracy 
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local elections. A possible four 
or five per cent will perform 
this civic duty. Of those who 
do vote regularly, the large 
mass left the schools at about 
twelve or thirteen years of 
age, before there was any at- 
tempt to teach them anything 
about American citizenship, 
and as a consequence they are 
easily swayed in large masses, 
by those who make a business 
of it. As a result of these 
conditions boss rule is natural 
and inevitable. 

The correcting of these evils 
will go far toward remedying 
the whole category of social, 
industrial and civic wrongs. 

Any vital permanent im- 
provement in civilization 
must rest on an improvement 
in the habits and character of 
the whole people. 

It is utterly impossible to 
reform the habits of a great 
body of adults. Now that the 
public school system is rapidly 
developing thruout the world, 
it is entirely practicable to 
enable the children from the 
very beginning to form the 
habits which are necessary 
for universal peace, honesty, 
cleanliness, health, kindness 
and co-operation for every 
good purpose. 

It should be noted, however, 
that this work among the chil- 
dren cannot be accomplished 
by the old-fashioned academic 
method alone. To this must 
be added the laboratory meth- 
od, by substituting democratic 
government, under instruction, 
for the monarchical or abso- 
lute authority of the teacher. 

In the work for universal 
peace, without disparaging 
anything that may be pro- 
posed, it is evident that how- 
ever valuable any particular 
endeavor, or all endeavors to- 
gether may be, they can never 
accomplish their full purpose, 
until this element is added of 
forming the habits of morality 
(which is peace), by the right 


exercise of practices of true democracy, which is called the lab- 
oratory method, beginning with the youngest children in the 
schools, and keeping it up thru the individual's entire school life. 

“The duties of citizenship’’ necessarily relate to govern- 
ment, and in our country, of course, American government— 
and the only possible way of helping the children to train 
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themselves in these duties is to organize them as citizens of an 
American republic. This is a very simple matter and allows 
of much elasticity as to forms, but must be correct as to prin- 
ciples, allowing no swerving from our American ideals. How- 
ever, the latitude as to forms is not so large as might be sup- 
posed. Whatever may be done in this direction, if done cor- 
rectly, will result in a school republic, and this is described 
as follows: 

The school republic is the laboratory method of teaching 
citizenship, based on the idea that a person can reap for him- 
self the greatest prosperity and happiness in life, by friendly 
co-operation with others for every good purpose, which idea is 
expressed by the Golden Rule. Its organization may be very 
simple, with only three officers, a head for each of the depart- 
ments, legislative, executive and judicial, all the pupils together 











BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL OF A SCHOOL STATE 


the pupils elect a mayor, president of the council and judge, 
and other officers when they want them. The city may have 
a commission or other form of government. The legislative 
department may consist of all the pupils. Several school- 
room governments may be joined in a school state. If the 
school is large, it may have several states, which may be united 

in a national form of government. 
The school republic has power to do right, but not wrong. 
The authority of the teacher and principal is not changed by 
this added democratic co-operation of the pupils. The pupils 
are under instruction in this as in arithmetic. Terms of office 

cana aii =| are short. 
LEGISLATURE—PLEADING FOR GIRLS’ CIVIC RIGHTS There is but one laboratory method of training in citizen- 
ship, which is the practice of citizenship under instruction. 
There cannot be two laboratory methods for this purpose. 
The plan may be any correct American civic form, sufficiently 
elastic to be developed according to the circumstances and 
PLAN OF THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC needs of each separate community and school. 

The school room may be a town, county, city or other form, As much citizenship as a child under six years can under- 
with legislative, executive and judicial officers. If it is a city, stand and enjoy, is given in the kindergarten. This is much 





being the law makers. Or it may have as many features as 
the pupils and teacher may wish for, following any correct form 
of American government, with equal rights and justice for all. 
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more than anyone would imagine who does not know what 
has been done. To this nucleus, as much more is added from 
year to year as he can assimulate, till he reaches the age of 
twenty-one and becomes a full-fledged citizen. 

. > 7 . 

The school republic is a tried and successful method of moral 
and civic training. It has been used on a large scale by several 
branches of the United States Government and was adopted 
in 1912 by the Bureau of Education for all schools under its 
immediate direction. It has been used in some schools in 
many countries, with the consent of their governments and, 
strange and incredible as it may seem, in Germany without it. 

The school republic is a large measure of actual, true, faithful 
and kindly citizenship brought to the individual early enough 
in his life to enable him to incorporate it into his habits and 
character. 

It is based on the spirit and plan of the Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution of the United States and the 
practice, rather than the mere knowledge of the Golden Rule, 
the spirit of which is the spirit of democracy. 

It is not a “thing” which will “work” itself or which the 
children, unaided by the teachers, can use to advantage. It 
must be treated as mathematics or other school work. 

. * . 7 

Responsibility is a valuable educational factor. The school 
republic seeks to find and use systematically, for moral and 
civic training, every available means for giving responsibility 
to each pupil, not only in the school but in the home and 
thruout the community. This may give rise to many useful 
activities which induce the shallow criticism that “the plan is 
too complicated.” 

Every teacher ought to be encouraged to use the civic labora- 
tory method. It should be clearly understood that training 
for citizenship is not simply a matter of educational detail— 
rather a matter of public policy, of nation-building. 

The school citizens need helpful supervision by the teachers, 
the teachers by the principal, and all need the suggestions of 
a skilled general supervisor. 

This is sufficiently simple for any school committee or super- 
intendent to comprehend. Moreover, in Massachusetts, it is 
their business to understand it and assume the responsibility 
placed on them by the Legislature. 

To preaching and academic teaching of morals and civic 
government, is added, under instruction, daily and constant 
practice of the art of right living, including faithful citizenship. 

Its plan is very elastic, being simple for those who wish to 
use but a few features. Other features may be added from 


time to time. when wanted. 
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It educates in social relations. 

It trains not only by precept, but also by action. 

It educates by employing the normal and personal activities 
of the student for education. 

It develops by imposing responsibility. 

It systematically imposes responsibility which raises the 
individuals who accept it to a higher moral and civic plane. 

It puts into the individual who is thus raised the desire and 
ability to lift all his associates to the same level. 

x * + * 

The school republic in large measure replaces repression of 
wrong-doing by expression of that which is right. 

It leads children to develop their power of initiative, inde- 
pendence in thought and action, and at the same time co-oper- 
ation and team work for every good purpose, a judicial frame 
of mind, and both a desire and determination to see fair play. 

It develops courtesy and kindness in thought and action. 

It makes every boy and girl familiar with parliamentary 
practice. 

It develops the art of self-expression, of public speaking and 
of teaching and furnishes teachers with many interested and 
helpful assistants, elected, helped and respected by the whole 
body of pupils. 

It aids and co-operates with teachers in every possible way, 
and in most cases renders undesirable the presence of substitute 
teachers in the absence of the regular teachers for a day, and 
in some cases, for many days. 

It takes the initiative in constructing and caring for paths 
and roads in winter and wet seasons, and in other public works. 

It co-operates in every conceivable way with the local, state 
and national governments. 

It helps to develop international peace, friendship and co- 
operation by systematic correspondence with school citizens 
in other countries. 

It is as helpful and valuable in small country schools as in 
city schools. 

It is an enlightened public opinion with power to stamp out 
all wrong-doing in a legal and orderly way, and to encourage 
right thought and action. It can easily make an end of hazing 
and all other forms of anarchy in schools and colleges. & 

It is the best means for secur- 
ing obedience and for preparing 
children for self-government. 
Therefore it requires no special 
course of coercion or other pre- 
paratory training to precede it. 

(Cntoinued on page 136) 
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People You Pay to Know 


DAVID WARFIELD: “The Music Master’”’ 


again David 

Warfield in 

“The Music 
Master.” The beloved 
actor and his great 
play,have stood time's 
test.J and have taken 
their place in the 
Players’ Hall of Fame. 
Play and player possess 
a mellowing quality con- 
spicuously absent from 
most current produc- 
tions. The delicate, tho 
sure touch of Warfield 
sways the emotions to 
the point of tears—then 
swiftly flashes forth the 
comic simplicity of the 
dear old man, tipping 
the balance to tender 
mirth; as heart-warm- 
ing as the luminous sun- 
shine that follows a 
shower. 

To my mind, Warfield 
is among the greatest of 
his profession. His work 
transcends the ‘mum- 
mers” art. It’s not so 
much what he says in 
that flawless voice and 
intonation, as what he 
does not say that con- 
stitutes his power, for 
repression is as needful 
as expression in reveal- 
ing common emotions. 
Master of subtle sugges- 
tion is David Warfield. 

In the dressing room, 
on the street, or in his 
home, it's the same 
David Warfield—ever 
natural, with that reflected nobility of soul in his features that 
attracts more thanmerely physical or artistic perfection. 

“| love the play,’ he said, as he brushed back the iron-gray 
hair that no wig could quite imitate, ‘it seems as if it had become 
a part of my very life.” 

There was little make-up on his strong, kindly face, and 
his blue eyes are as gentle, ‘close-up,’ as at wide range over 
the footlights. As he rubbed the make-up from his face, he 
continued: “Do you know, I love to look up and see those 
gray-haired mothers in the galleries. I feel they are right with 
me on the stage. I can almost feel the touch of their hands 
as we greet and say goodbye with the rise and fall of the curtain.” 

“Movie magnates have made tempting offers to picturize 
“The Music Master,’ but Mr. Warfield says: ‘I have resisted 
because I felt that it would be almost desecration—like putting 
my heart on my sleeve.’ And he smiled the whimsical smile 
of the concert-master. “How could I hope to put on the 
screen that subtle feeling that goes out and comes back to me 





THE LITTLE LEIPZIG DOLL 


like the ebb and flow of a tide? Not that I would decry moving 
pictures, but there are some things that seem to resist super- 
ficial production, and “The Music Master’ seems to me the one 
sacred trust given me to have and to hold for its real purpose.” 

In this could be glimpsed his staunch friendship for the 
play's author, Charles Klein, whose life was snuffed out on the 
Lusitania. 

His tribute to David Belasco suggested the Damon and 
Pythian relation between the producer and the player that has 
continued since the old days in San Francisco, when the stage 
manager, who was Belasco, and the usher, who was Warfield, 
dreamed great dreams of greatness. 

In his recently published reminiscences, David Belasco told 
of an usher at the Bush Street Theater, San Francisco—a 
“little fellow with a luminous smile.’ And then added, in 
whimsical vein: “He is still small and his smile is still lum- 
inous.” The usher was David Warfield. 

‘As an usher,” said Mr. Warfield, reminiscently, ‘I used to 
look upon ‘the stage’ as the pinnacle of my heart's desire. 
Sometimes I had to be brought out of my dreams, for | was 
intent upon watching the play instead of attending to tardy 
seat-seekers. [| used to feel rebellious in showing late-comers to 
their seats in the midst of an act, breaking the spell of the play. 

“Yes, naturally, | love my profession. Why shouldn't I? The 
people seem ta love my play, and could | do less than respond?” 

David Warfield was born in San Francisco on November 
28, 1866. His first theatrical appearance was made at the 
Wigwam Theater of that city in 1889. His splendid character- 
izations in ‘““The Auctioneer,’ “A Grand Army Man” and 
“The Return of Peter Grimm” are well remembered, but it is 
as the old music master, Herr Anton von Barwig that he will 
linger long in the hearts of the people. 

While indulging in a final wash-up, with his eyes glistening 
thru the soap: “You know,” he said, “1 have talked so much 
about ‘The Music Master’ that it is refreshing to hear someone 
else comment appreciatively on the play—go on. I'm just like 
a mother who never tires of hearing praise of what she feels to 
be the real merit of her children.” 


There is 
modesty and 
gentleness in 

everything 
Warfield does 
and says. 
He is 
decidedly ‘“‘in 
character’’ as 
the man who 
preaches 
by practicing 
the gospel of 
giving 
happiness to 
others, 
and in the 
last analysis, 
David 
Warfield’s 
humanness is 
his 
dominating 
characteristic 


DAVID WARFIELD 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


1809-1865 


Send remittances to 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 954 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON 


N this anniversary of the birth of Abra- 

ham Lincoln, at a time when the nation 
is again in the throes of a great struggle, it 
is fitting to hearken back to the days when the 
calm counsel and steady hand of the Great 
Emancipator guided the nation safely thru 
another troubled period. To keep the 
memory and face of Lincoln ever before us 
there has been compiled the most complete 
collection of the portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln ever published. This collection, 
together with the most famous poems writ- 
ten about Lincoln, as well the few poems he 
himself wrote, are to be found in ‘‘The Poets’ 
Lincoln,” a copy of which will be sent post- 
paid for one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
No lover of Lincolniana can afford to be 
without this collection. 








Letters from the Boys 
at the Front Continued from page 120 


prisoners on the road. A sad looking bunch of 
men they were, covered with mud from head to 
foot. With ghastly white, drawn, hopeless faces, 
they marched by. Later | saw them when they 
had had food and rest, and they were in good 
spirits. But after those days when the attack 
was on, when the ‘“‘Boches”’ were receiving shells 
from twice as many guns per kilometer as they 
had ever received before, and from an army they 
had firmly believed was thru—they had no more 
initiative left. They had held their positions 
for more than two years and their system of 
trenches and lines of communication were sup- 
posed to be invulnerable, yet these men had 
been without food for periods varying from two 
to four days, the fire of the French artillery being 
so terrific it was impossible to get it to them. 
I’m beginning to believe there are high commands 
other than the Germans who possess a fair 
amount of intelligence. 

As to the men in the German army, it was sur- 
prising to see the number of boys, of such tender 
age and physique that one has to stretch his 


imagination to think of them carrying guns. | 


Many of them were crying and it was pitiful 
to see them plodding along, prisoners in a war 
like this at an age (seventeen) when boys at 
home are hardly started in prep. school. But 
in fairness, | must say that some of these men 
were very strong and intelligent looking, tho it 
was not the percentage I had expected to see, 
not by any manner of means. 

It was a victory won almost entirely by 
artillery. The troops did their part, to be sure, 
as did the ’planes, but the path to victory had 
been blasted by the guns and there wasn’t much 
they had left undone. 1! hope to go into aviation, 
it is a wonderful service. Everyone agrees that 
there cannot be too much attention paid to this 
branch of the service, and the same applies to 
the infantry, but the branch that will win this 
war is artillery. Every new gun is a step nearer 
victory. There can’t be too many of them. 
I am sure the losses in the American army will 
be surprisingly small, for we have been given to 
understand they will have more guns behind 
them than any other army in the war. Putting 
the guns behind them will prove indefinitely 
better than the most ideal trenches. The guns 
in the American artillery will surely cut down 
the number of American flags which will wave 
over little patches of sod on the battlefields of 
France when the war is over. 

I am the proud possessor of a German belt, 
which was given me by a black Singhalese 
soldier, who, two years and a half ago, was 


running around in his native wilds, but who is 
now on the western front doing his bit for his 
country. Incidentally he is getting civilized, 
but I am not so sure he is over-enthusiastic 
about our civilization at the present time. His 
face is a mass of long ghastly scars, which are 
supposed to be beautiful. When he was a little 
child his cheeks and forehead were slashed by 
his loving mother with a large knife which she 
had for the purpose, and she did a beautiful job. 
There are about a hundred of these blacks on 
“repos” here, and my friend is the most “‘beauti- 
ful.”” He has more scars than any of the others, 
probably because he has the largest face. 

Incidentally, these men played an important 
part in the attack here. The position they 
captured was a most formidable one, held by 
the pride of the German army, the “Prussian 
Guards.”’ I am told that the blacks took this posi- 
tion with ease, and their losses were surprisingly 
small. The Germans send their men into battle 
with belts around their tunics, on which is 
inscribed ‘‘Gott mit uns.”” The very man I’ve 
been telling you about has given me one, which 
I hope to be able to send home. 
once too brazenly wore it is, I am told, “no 
longer in the German army.” 





The man who | 


One of the odd things about these blacks is | 


the ease with which their feet are frozen. It’s 
not cold here now and an overcoat is not at all 
necessary, yet half of these men have frozen their 
feet. 
better than the Russians do freedom. 

Mr. Dawes, I wish I could tell you how much 
we all miss our homes—and it’s the things, the 
little things about them which make life so de- 
sirable there, that we miss so much now. I’ve 
written my mother telling her about a little 
incident which happened on my _ permission. 
I lived in one of the finest hotels, had the 
finest things I could buy to eat in the best 
restaurants in Paris—Cero’s, Maximes, The 
Ambassador’s and the rest—but altho | ordered 
the things I had missed so much out here, I| 
didn’t get what I wanted. Something about it 
all was missing. I was there nine days, had a 
good time, to be sure, but all the time I was 
“thomesick.”” It was the first time I had ever 


| thinks he is. 
They don’t seem to stand cold much | 


been so, that is, very badly. The French boys | 


go home to their mothers, fathers, brothers, 


| sisters, friends, in a country and a city they have 





known from childhood. I’ll stay here until jt’s 
over, and so will the rest of the boys, but I don’t 
care if I never have another permission. It 


that fact being that this war makes it necessary 


for the fellows to be entirely too far away from | 


home. «It’s the same with the Canadians, and 
the Australians. 


Well, I packed my dirty shirt and started back 





out here. In the same compartment was a 
French “garde” and a young French lieutenant 
I hadn’t thought about bringing anything along 
to eat, which is natural, I suppose. So I sat 
there, smoked cigarettes and read the paper, 
Presently the ‘“‘garde” opened his package and 
started eating. Now, I knew he wouldn’t offer 
me anything. ‘“Gardes” never offer anyone 
anything. That’s why they have their job, 
I guess—sort of like the policemen at home. 
He finished in silence and I smoked real furiously 
trying to down my hunger. Presently the young 
lieutenant opened his package. I knew he 
would offer me something; French soldiers are 
awfully generous. Sure enough, he did. It was 
sliced sausage between war bread, and there was 
some butter on it. I’m sure it was home-made 
butter, it was so good. There were two large 
bunches of white grapes and-a bottle of white 
wine. . He-divided with me the lunch his mother 
had so thoughtfully. packed for him, and I wish 
1 could Jet that mother know how much joy she 
gave to a young American, who had spent most 
all his: money trying to get something he was 
accustomed to at home, and after he had given up 
hope, which, I suppose, is a thing one should never 
do, but which is a thing most people do now 
and then, he got what he was looking for. 

Mr. Dawes, I hope some day to be able to 
repay your brother, Mr. B. G. Dawes, for his 
making it possible for me to come over here and 
do the little bit I’ve been able to do for the 
French. Incidentally, I’ve been able to see all 
the branches of the army in action (except the 
infantry—seats for the shows they put on come 
rather high, you know, and fortunately I haven't 
had the price), and pick the one I think I shall 
like the best. I wrote him a letter shortly after 
he wrote me telling me he had purchased a 
Liberty Bond for each of us, and shall make it 
a point to write another letter before my enlist- 
ment here is finished. . I should like very much 
to be remembered to him..- 

Now, a little about William. I have never 
known a young fellow better than him, and | 
have no boy friends whom | respect more highly. 
I wish I could tell you of some of the fine things 
I have seen him do for other fellows. He’s so 
square about it, and he does things so differently 
than most others, he’s hard:to understand. In 
his speech he puts things so queerly one sort of 
has to analyze the things he says in order to get 
the meaning they carry. In.all my life, I have 
never known a young man who had so much 
respect for the feelings and comforts of his 


| fellows as William has. 


I know a young fellow who was always taking 
issue with him when he made some statement, 
always twisted that statement around to convey 
a meaning entirely different than that meant to 
be conveyed. Well, Bill just let it go; never 
lost his temper. Sometimes I think he hasn't 
any. He’s really so different than one at first 
He’s so honest and makes people 
around him be so exact about things that some- 
times it’s really funny. I remember one time 
telling a Frenchman, in reply to a question he 
had asked me, that there were sixty thousand 
American soldiers in France; that was some 
time ago. Well, Bill spoke right up and said 
there were only thirty thousand, and made me 
feel foolish, but later on we found out the in- 
formation he had was correct. 

I congratulate you on having a son like William 
and I am mighty proud to have him as a friend. 

Very respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN H. Putnam. 
Envelope post-marked Oct. 11, 1917. 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE WITH THE AM/RI- 
CAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 

My dear Mr. Ames: About a week ago 
Colonel Dawes requested that I go to Paris to 
spend a few days as his guest. While in the city 
it was my good fortune to see a lot of “Junior.” 


| He is doing just fine and everyone from the 
lays too bare the hardest part of our stay— | 


Colonel down respects his ability. 

The Colonel gave a big dinner to those 
officers (mainly Colonels), who are doing big 
things over here. He was kind enough to insist 
on my accepting an invitation to dine with 
them. I did actually spend one of the best 
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evenings that I have ever spent in all my life. 
He certainly has been good to me. It is against 
army and navy regulations for officers to dine 
with non-commissioned officers. Nevertheless, 
as usual, the Colonel made me feel at ease, in 
fact made more of me than he did of the officers. 

After the dinner we went to the theater 
(Follies Bergere). At this play-house there is a 
Danish strong man who is conceded to be the 
strongest man in Europe. He challenges all 
comers in an individual tug-of-war contest, 
which is done as follows: 

His opponent and he sit on a raised plank and 
place their feet against each other’s feet. They 
grasp a rod, one having the inside grip, and the 
other the outside. To the rear of the strong 
man is a large netting. For months the giant 
has been successful in throwing his opponents 
over his head into the netting. He has been 
able to do it in less than ten seconds. The 
Colonel was of the opinion that even in view of 
the fact the strong man made easy work of the 
fifteen or twenty men who go on the stage each 
night, that I could more than hold my own 
with him. To make a long story short, I went 
against the strong man (being asked to do so by 
the Colonel), and defeated him at his own game. 
I was declared the winner by the management, 
and the first man to defeat the Dane. The 
theater was packed and fifty per cent of the 
audience consisted of Americans. They went 
wild over my victory; there was no happier 
man in the house than the Colonel himself. 


By the way, Mr. Ames, I forgot to tell you 
that a large number of the regiment went to 
the local station in trucks to greet me after the 
contest in Paris. The regimental band was also 
on hand, but I am sorry to say that I didn’t 
return on the train that I was expected to return 
on. 
Good luck to you, Mr. Ames. 


Your friend, 
Eppie Hart. 


These letters from ‘“‘Over There’”’ hold a peculiar 
fascination, but of no less interest are the two 
letters which follow—letters from a father and 
son “over here.” 


A BOY’S LETTER TO HIS FATHER 


You know Dad I am getting awfully impatient 
down here. I feel just as if I am nothing more 
or less than a slacker, just doing nothing for 
Uncle Sam or anybody else. Here I am, nine- 
teen years old, and there are thousands my age 
or younger now fighting or in the service some- 
where, doing their bit. 
to read Livy without a trot, listening to Dean 


—— ramble on about the fifth dimension, dis- | 


covering how many germs you send out when 
you sneeze, in other words getting an education 
when I ought to be working from five thirty in 
the morning to ten o’clock at night learning how 


I say, here am I trying | 


to shoot, bayonet, bomb, charge and scrap. If | 
I were doing the latter I am sure that tho I were *| 


working ten times as hard I would feel ten times 
more that I were doing something really worth 
while. 
aviation school blow at five thirty, and as | hear 
them march past to breakfast at six thirty I say 
to myself, ‘Here you, what are you doing lying 
in bed? Is that the way you are helping your 
country?” Then I answer, “Oh, I subscribed 
to the Liberty Loan, and now I am learning how 
Hannibal crossed the Alps, why an equation in 
the first degree is ax-+b y+ic=O, what a poor 
nut Pasquale is, and so on. Yes I’m helping 


Uncle Sam beat the Kaiser by learning all of 
these important things.” That is just the way 
| am getting to feel more and more each day. 


Just as if | was throwing away twenty-four 
hours a day when I, too, might be doing a lot to 
help. Everyone says, “Oh, but you must get 
an education. The world needs educated men 
today as it never needed them before. You 
must be the brains of the great reconstruction 
Period.”’ 


But great Scott, what good is Livy, | 


Hygiene, Lives of Peculiar Men going to do in | 


ttbuilding or helping you rebuild the world? 
Furthermore we are a long way off from the 


Every morning | hear the bugle of the | 


reconstruction period. 
is fighting men first, it is conquer Germany first, 
and having done that one can rebuild the world 
when he feels like it. Am I winning the war, 
am I furnishing a fighting man, am I conquering 
Germany by hibernating here in Princeton? 
I would be glad to know what you think about 
that proposition. 
this: If the war isn’t won, there won’t be any 
world for us to rebuild. Therefore, it is up to us 
first to win the war. The rebuilding can come 
to our attention later. 1 remember well how that 


gentleman last summer from Canada, who had | 


supper with us one evening, told about his 
eighteen-year-old boy enlisting. I saw. tears 
come into his eyes as he told us about it, but | 
also saw the look of pride that only a father can 
have when he feels that his son has done his duty. 
I’d be proud if I were he, too. You’re proud of 
Fred for what he has done. Jim—well that is 
his business. But I want you to be proud of me 
Larry is going to France next summer, his father 
promising him that he might. I want to finish 
out this year and have made a beginning of college, 
and then as | will be twenty I want to enter the 
aviation corps and learn to fly. Harvey is up 
three times a week. He is in a position to do 
something. Why he doesn’t I don’t know. | 
want to be in a position to do something this 
summer. I hope and trust you’ll let me. 


* * * * 


THE FATHER’S ANSWER 


My Dear Son: Your letter of the thirty- 
first has somewhat disturbed my thinking. It is 
perfectly natural for you to be reflecting upon 
the matters that have gone thru your mind, as 
the atmosphere is statically charged with things 
military, and as the war goes on, it is bound to 
become more so; and in these days when every- 
body’s patriotism must stand the acid test of 
being willing to serve his country, it is not 
strange that you are involuntarily measuring 
yourself to see if you qualify as a true patriot. 

I want you, however, to get this distinction 
clearly in mind. The conduct of the war no 
longer rests upon voluntary enlistments. This, 
by the conscript act, has wiped out and settled 
for this war, at least, any question as to its being 
conducted as a class war. This is a democratic 
war. The government of the United States has 
the right to commandeer all of its citizens and 
all property that they have for the purposes of 
the war, and it has undertaken to commandeer 
all of its able-bodied citizens between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-one, upon the theory 
that they are the fittest for the service. Now 
until that number, within the limitations named 





“VIYELLA” 


Itis Win the War first, it | 


has been exhausted, no man need have any 


| feeling that he is bound to enlist or must break 


To me the proposition is | 


| 
| 
| 


into the service, because if the government felt 
that for its purposes the age should have been 
lowered or raised, it would have done so;° so that 
no stigma need attach to anyone not in the ser- 
vice whose age is outside the limits named.+ In 
my judgment, we are several years away from 
the close of this war,:and it is not improbable 
that you will get within the age limit before it 
ends, and the country will need you then far 
worse than now, and you will then be of very 
much greater service than you could be now. 
Frederick is in the war to a finish and his bride 
will have to make whatever sacrifice attends that 
position. 

Your reference to Jim is unfair. He enlisted 
in the Battery two years ago but was rejected 
on account of his height and weight, and altho 
the conscription act lowered the limitations, he 
was nevertheless rejected on the score of weight 
and a physical impairment due to an injury that 
he received while at Princeton. Notwithstand- 
ing this rejection, he tried to get into the aviation 
corps, but they refused him. So that his record 
is perfectly clean. 

Now don’t get swept off your feet by the 
beating of drums, but stick to your job, develop- 
ing the best that is within you until such time 
as Uncle Sam will have need to call you. When 
that time comes you will be called, and you will 
then serve to the best that is in you, and that 
service will then be a much better service than 
you could possibly render now, and when you 
wil! be needed far more than now. 


Affairs at Washington 


Continued from page 105 


and whose words charmed millions. No wonder 
the guests arose en masse and paid their tribute 
to this grand old man, the “perennial and ever 
blooming” youthful Chauncey M. Depew. 

In commenting on the affair, Mr. Depew 
said: ‘I was the only guest who was a guest 
at the first dinner of the Club thirty-two years 
before. It was an interesting reminiscence. It 
is one of the compensations of advanced age, 
as I often find it, to be the only one living who 
participated in historic events before most of 
the audience were born.” 

Henry P. Davison of the Red Cross, railroad 
presidents, distinguished business men and others, 
senators and congressmen—in fact, every phase 
of American eminents and activity was repre- 
sented that night in person. 
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Lay Deep the Founda- 
tions of Democracy 


Continued from page 132 


It does not detract a pupil’s attention from his | 
other school work, but on the contrary by im- | 


proving his spirit increases his interest in his 
studies and all school affairs. 

It takes nothing from the teachers’ authority. 
It is an added authority under the guidance of 
the teachers. 

It requires no time in addition to that ordin- 
arily provided for moral and civic instruction. 

In those schools where time is not already 
provided for moral and civic instruction, it is 
desirable that from one to two hours a week 
should be allotted to school republic work. 

It requires enthusiastic and iudicious super- 
vision. .When it “spreads’’ without this, it is 
apt to be misunderstood, misused, and the cause 
damaged. 

In many cases the principal and teachers of a 
school, without asking any higher authority, can 
and do take up the school republic method and 
experience nothing but pleasure and good 
results. 
this. 





In Massachusetts the law provides for 


In many other cases the principal and some | 
if not all the teachers desiring to use the method, 
cannot do so without embarrassment and court- | 


ing failure unless they have a positive order from 
competent authority, which in those cases is 
very helpful and adds to the comfort of the 
work. 

Many teachers not yet informed or even un- 
favorable to the use of school republic method, 
when required by undoubted and competent 
authority to use it, have become successful users 
of the method and thankful for it. 

The responsibility in reference to this matter 
should be assumed by school boards, state 
legislatures and United States Congress. Friends 
of the cause should work with this in view. 
They should know also that the promulgation 
of efficient democracy in and thru the schools, 
needs financial support as much as does the Red 
Cross and Y. M. C. A. work 


The Nation’s Business 
Headquarters 


Continued from page 117 


A movement to co-ordinate activities on the 
part of the states of the Union for the national 
defense, was brought to a clear and workable 
focus by a conference of states held in Wash- 
ington at the call and under the auspices 
of the Council. This movement has reached 
a high point of organization under a special 
section. 

A railroad committee was organized and was 
sent to Russia, and reserve engineer regiments 
were enlisted to aid in rehabilitating the railroads 
of France 

The War Industries Board was created to 
assume the duties formerly discharged by the 
General Munitions Board and to act in addition 
as a clearing house for the war industry needs of 
the Government. Vital war matters having to 
do with raw materials, finished products, and 
priority, are handled by this Board, a com- 
mission of which is authorized to arrange pur- 
chases in accordance with general policies formu- 
lated and approved. The Board recently made 
the arrangements with the copper and steel 
producers to fix the price for their commodities, 
announcement thereof having been made by the 
President 

With the co-operation of merchants, manu- 
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facturers, and consumers, at all points, the Com- | 


mercial Economy Board 
carried on successful campaigns for conserving 
wheat, wool, and other commodities in which 
there have been shortages; also, reducing the 
amount of labor employed on _ non-essential 
services in trade. 

At the request of the Council the President 


of the Council has | 


—__ 
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WORDS THAT WIN GOLD! 


Highest Paid Writer in the World Joins the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE Editorial Staff 


that G. Herb Palin, the world-famous Advertising Man, Author, Poet, and 
Essayist—who is receiving more per word for his written words than did either 
Tennyson, the highest paid poet in history, or Kipling, master of English prose, in their 
palmiest days—has become associated with the editorial staff of the NattonaL MAGAZINE. 

For twenty-one years, “Herb Palin,” so known to thousands of America’s leadi 
advertisers, has been coining phrases and placing his stamp of telling originality an 
broad human appeal, thru the leading advertisers in almost every form of exploitive 
literature. In magazines and newspapers, on letter heads, blotters, pamphlets and 
booklets, on street cars and bill beast, millions of readers thruout the English speaking 
world have read his slogans and couplets, smiled, remembered, and bought the wares so 
quaintly featured in his simple words. 

In his vitali appeal for business he is as unique as his work itself. He calls at 
an office, and very frankly informs the executive that he knows nothing whatever 
about the business which he would like to sloganize. He asks questions, and insists 
that every manager naturally knows more about his own business than anyone else. 
Then, after-thé manager tells Herb some good things—things he wants the trade or 

ublic to thoroly understand—Palin in a few minutes condenses the story into the 
ewest, simplest, and most easily-to-be-remembered words. 

For so doing, he receives a minimum fee of one hundred dollars for from one to ten 
lines. His unprecedented success has made him world famous, for he writes a set of 
ten slogans in an average time of ten minutes—right on the spot. He ponders quick 
and collects on delivery. 

In addition to his business epigrams and slogans, Herb Palin is author of “Fair 
Salt Lake City,” Utah’s state m, sold to John C. Cutler, while Governor; ‘The 
Legend of Mineral Wells,’ dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt, when —— (first 
said by Mark Twain to be the most beautiful advertisement penned in English) ; “Hail 
to America,” the St. Louis Convention Song of the Associated Advertising lubs of 
the World. Besides these, Fairy Stories and Nursery Rhymes without number flow 
from his mind, which is a perennial spring of poetical phrases. 

His “‘Send the Cross of Red to the Fields of Dread” was probably one of the strongest 
appeals ever written for the Red Cross, while his “Safety First’’ is the best known of 
any slogan yet coined. 

Broadly travelled, and thoroly informed as to past and current events, having 
looked at American business thru the intimate eyes of its greatest captains of industry, 
Herb Palin brings to the NatronaL MaGaziné the ripe fruition of splendid experiences. 
Under the caption of ‘Herb Palin’s Rhymes of the Times,” our readers will every 
month find something from his pen. In this issue of the Nationa appears “A Night 
In the Trenches,” in a most appropriate setting among the letters received from the 
“Boys at the Front.” It is one of the most vivid pictures ever printed, suggesting what 
our boys are seeing “over there,’”’ and what we should be doing “ over here.” 
Palin’s high-power modern business proverbs have resulted in searchlight slogans, 
concentrating the dominant thought of the hour. Now he is to concentrate his highly 
specialized genius towards translating the vivid thought of the times into virile and 
throbbing messages that people will repeat and remember as naturally as does the child 
the nursery rhymes. Focussing ideas into a few words—words that seem to have a 
new meaning‘in the new relationship in which Herb Palin places them—his comments 
have the snap and spirit of the times. 

Palin seems to extract the essence of a business story—and charges “‘extract” rates 
—but in his work for the Nationa he demonstrates that inspiration of patriotic 
yurpose which cannot be measured by any monetary consideration. We want you to 
Rose “Herb” as others know him. Watch for his page in the March issue—and eve 
issue thereafter—for it is our prophesy that ‘Herb Palin’s Rhymes of the Times” wi 
become a welcome message to all readers. 


Tat is a thrill of pleasure in announcing to our nation-wide circle of readers 
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created a labor commission to aid in the adjust- 
ment of social and labor disturbances thruout 
the country, particularly in the western states. 
The Woman’s Committee, another creation of 
the Council, is enlisting the woman power of 
America for the prosecution of the war. 

Thru the Secretary of War, its chairman, the 
Council announced a policy to the effect that all 
effort should be centered to help win the war, 
this pronouncement having been made in re- 
sponse to queries as to the attitude which 
should be taken relative to improvements, 
public and otherwise, involving large construc- 
tion work. 

In little more than thirty days, thru the 
Automotive Products Section of the Council and 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, in co- 
operation with the Quartermaster’s Department 
of the Army, the standardized United States 
heavy-duty war truck was materialized. 

The vast industrial forces of the country were 
mobilized for war; the act of Congress creating 
the Council having made it mandatory upon the 
latter to bring about ‘‘the creation of relations 
which will render possible in time of need the 
immediate concentration and utilization of the 


| resources of the nation.” 


| 


It ‘would be difficult to place on paper an 





adequate statement of the work of an organiza- 
tion like the Council of Defense, because so much 
of its most valuable and important work is 
accomplished thru its function of adjustment. 
It is easy to point to the definite concrete results 
obtained by the Aircraft Production Board, for 
example, at certain stages of its program for 
expediting the construction of the Government's 
great air fleet; or to cite the saving effected by 
the Committee on Supplies in securing from 2 
group of manufacturers a price on Government 
clothing below that paid by the private whole- 
saler. Such accomplishments are clearly under- 
stood. It is quite another matter, however, 
concretely present the personal equation; the 
accomplishment of a conference, for instance, 
which may result in smoothing out serious kinks 
in the war machinery, affecting, possibly the e~ 
tire Governmental and industrial system alike 
Much of the work of the Council and the A¢ 
visory Commission has necessarily been of th 
latter character, and its full value can be know? 
only to those immediately in touch with it 
Yet there have been many tangible and definite 
results of the Council’s work during tne pa 
two months which can best be appreciated by 
taking up separately the several branches of the 
organization. 
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An After-Dinner 
Story 


Continued from page 118 


Swahili’s and the Mashonae’s, by his own per- 
sonality, despite the failure of those who had 
been in the field for almost six months. I was 
one of the mounted troopers of the British 
Company, in an abortive attempt to subjugate 
a country as large as the United States, by force 
offarms. 

When it had gotten to the state that the 
directors of the British Charter Company had 
recommended an appeal to the mother country 
that an army be sent into Rhodesia to put down 
the rebellion, Cecil Rhodes, in his own way, said: 
“Gentlemen, give me one month alone, with 
full authority, and | shall stop the rebellion.” 

That solitary man, with a million-man-power 
Within him, went up into this country where 
the natives tortured every person they took 
With the most horrible death imaginable, accom- 
panied only by a representative of the London 
Graphic, unarmed, and sent out native runners 


| fealty to him and to his race forever. 

















| designated a point not so far away from the 


present camping place, a spot within surrounding 
hills, forming a perfect amphitheatre, which 
had been the place of inanadabas from time 
immemorial. 

Cecil Rhodes and the lone correspondent ar- 
rived the night previous to the day set for the 
conference. His description of the thrum of 


| the thousands and thousands of bare feet of the 


warriors collecting for the event in the morning, 
was awe-inspiring as he related it. At sunrise 
the next morning, these two white men were 
surrounded by legions of armed natives, who 
had come here to listen to the word of the White 
Father, whom they trusted. Cecil Rhodes spoke 
to them for hours in their own language, with the 
result that before sunset these innumerable 
tribes had piled their arms in stacks as high as 
they could reach, and had crawled on their 
stomachs up to the great white man and sworn 
Which 
pledge history proves they have kept for these 
twenty years. 

A few years afterward, Cezil Rhodes died, 
still a young man—a tremendous character—a 


to ask for an inanadaba—which is simply a | character of the same calibre and makeup of our 


conference with the natives. 


Chief Lobengula | own Theodore Roosevelt. 


Cecil Rhodes realized 





the work ahead of him, and high up, beyond 
the reach of men today, near Table Mountain 
in Cape Town, near his home “‘Groote Schuuer,” 
lies his body in a cave hewn out of the mountain 
side. And written in bas-relief above the opening 
of the cave are the words: ‘‘So much to do and 
so little done.” 


“Boots” Mulligan’s 
Greatest Battle 


Continued from page 114 


Mulligan shook his hair, which had fallen over 
his eyes, back into place with a leonine toss of 
his head, and glanced at the girl, a curious look 
of speculation in his eyes. Millie caught the 
look, and wondered greatly at the humble appeal 
for sympathy and understanding that she saw in 
his eyes. 

The next moment Mulligan was his old self, 


| or rather his outward self again, and Clyde had 





all he could do to keep out of the clutches of the 
giant. Well he knew that one blow from Mulli- 
gan’s fist would mean his Liege. 

Mulligan showed no science, but depended 
wholly upon his weight, and the power behind 
his blows. Clyde played a waiting game, and 
at every lunge “‘Boots’’ made, stepped nimbly 
aside, not forgetting to land a telling blow some 
place on the latter’s anatomy as he passed him. 

Only once did Mulligan hit the boy, and that 
a glancing blow, but even then it staggered 
Clyde, and the crowd held its breath, expecting 
to see Mulligan step in and finish the fight, but, 
either thru confidence in the ultimate result or 
thru lack of foresight, ‘“‘Boots’”’ failed to follow 
up his advantage, and in a moment Clyde had 
recovered himself. The next moment they were 


| fighting furiously. 





Millie leaped into a nearby express wagon, 
stood up on the seat, and jerking off her hat, 
waved it frantically at her mate. Gone was all 
caste, all station, all polish. She was a primitive 
cave woman fighting for her lord. 

“Go to it, Clyde!’ she shouted. 
in the nose. He’s yellow—yellow clear to the 
back bone. If you can’t lick him, I can, and if 
I have to lick him, I’ll lick you afterwards 
for being so weak-kneed. That’s right, boy! 
Whoopee!” 

The crowd roared, and even Mulligan sized 
the girl up appreciatively. The next moment 
he was fighting for his very prestige. 

Millie’s red hair came loose and floated out 
behind her in Titian wavelets as the young man 
danced aggressively around the bruiser, just 
keeping out of reach of the latter’s enormous 
fists; dancing, feinting, but ever so often im- 
planting a stinging blow where it told. At 


“Punch him 


| every smack of Clyde’s fists upon the bruiser’s 


| self, 


| behind her, a crimson banner of war. 


face, Millie danced her delight. 

Mulligan could not ‘‘savvy”’ the kid’s game. 
It was anew one tohim. He was used to catch- 
ing his opponent unawares and dealing a blow 
(the same as he felled a cow) with his huge red 
fist, knocking him down, and then stamping 
all the fight out of him. The kid, however, 
would not be caught unawares. Mulligan grew 
tired. His huge chest rose and fell unevenly, 
and he knew that he was beaten. Clyde knew 
it also. Some sixth sense, other than the 
bruiser’s violent rally, warned him that the game 
was his. Clyde avoided Mulligan’s wild on- 
slaught, and then sailed in. Like a whirlwind 
of disaster, he rained blow after blow upon 
Mulligan’s unprotected face, and literally bat- 
tered it until it was raw. The assault told. 
Mulligan grew too weak to try and guard him- 
and, after a particular violent lunge 
which went over the kid’s shoulder, the boy 
found his chance. A clean right to the jaw sent 
Mulligan down and out. The kid stopped. 

Millie was dancing with delight, a veritable 
goddess of carnage. Her red hair floated out 
Like an 


| avenging she-demon of ancient days, she clapped 


her hands and yelled at the kid: 

“Finish him up, Clyde, finish him up. Give 
him a dose of his own medicine. Put the boots 
to him! Stamp on him!” 

A dull flush suffused the boy’s cheeks to merge 
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Physicians Warn Public Against 
Taking Substitutes for Nuxated Iron 


Say That Ordinary Metallic Iron Preparations Cannot Possibly Give the Same 


STRENGTH, POWER AND ENDURANCE 


Besides, they may upset the digestion, disturb the secretions and thereby do far more harm than good, and that Health Officials 
and Physicians everywhere should caution the public against accepting 


Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly Physi- 
cian of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), 
New York and the Westchester County Hos- 
pital; Former Health Commissioner Wm. 
R. Kerr; Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly Physician 
in the Baltimore Hospital and a Medical 
Examiner; Dr. A. J. Newman, former Police 
Surgeon of Chicago; Dr. Ferdinand King, 
New York, Physician and Medical Author, 
and others give valuable advice and infor- 
mation on the use of organic iron as a 
tonic, strength and blood builder. 


Careful investigation by physicians among drug- 
gists and patients has revealed the fact that there 
are thousands of people taking iron who do not 
distinguish between organic iron and metallic iron 
and that such persons often fail to obtain the vital 
energy, strength and endurance which they seek, 
simply because they have taken the wrong form of 
iron. They seem to think iron is iron on the same 
theory that a potato would be a potato whether 
cooked or raw, entirely ignoring the fact that the 
cooking process makes certain important cellular 
changes in the potato that renders 1t far more easy 
of assimilation by the blood and tissues. No one 
would hardly expect to derive the same strength 
from eating raw potatoes that he would from eating 
cooked potatoes, yet, according to the opinions of 
physicians who have made a careful study of the 
subject, taking raw, unprepared, metallic iron is a 
good deal like eating raw potatoes. 

Therefore physicians advise those who feel the 
need of a strength and blood builder, to go to their 
family doctors and obtain a prescription calling for 
organic iron—Nuxated Iron—and present this to 
their druggist so that there may be no question 
about obtaining the proper article. But if they do 
not wish to go to the trouble of getting a prescription 
for Nuxated Iron then be sure to look on the label 
and see that the words NUXATED IRON are 
yrinted thereon. Not Nux and Iron nor any other 
— of Iron, but NUXATED IRON. 

The remarkable results produced by Nuxated Iron 
and its widespread sale (it being estimated that over 
three million people annually are today using it) has 
led to the offering of numerous substitutes and phy- 
sicians say that health officials and doctors every- 
where should caution 
the public against ac- 
cepting these substi- 
tutes which may be 
nothing more than a 
metallic iron com- 
pound which may in 
many cases produce far 
more harm than good, 
just like a meal of raw 
potatoes might upset 
the stomach of a Neli- 
cate person and really 
injure him instead of 
furnishing nutriment 
and strength. The 
widespread publication 
of the above informa- 
tion has been sug- 
gested by Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly Phy- 
sician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New 
York, and the Westchester County Hospital, Dr. 
H. B. Vail, formerly Physicain in the Baltimore 
Hospital, and a Medical Examiner, Dr. Ferdinand 
King, New York physician and Medical Author, 
and others, so that the public may be informed 
on this subject and protected from the use of 
metallic iron under the delusion that it is Nuxated 
Iron, or at least something as good as Nuxated 
Iron. In regard to the value of Nuxated Iron, Dr. 
Sullivan says: 





Dr. James Francis Sullivan 
Formerly Physician of Bel- 
levue Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), N. Y., and the West- 
chester County Hospital. 
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these inferior products. 


“Tn my talks to physicians I have strongly empha- 
sized the great necessity of their making blood exam- 
inations of their weak, anaemic, run-down patients. 
Thousands of persons go on suffering year after year, 
doctoring themselves 
for all kinds of ills, 
when the real and true 
cause underlying their 
condition is simply a 
lack of sufficient iron in 
the red blood cor- 
puscles toenable nature 
to transform the food 
they eat into brawn, 
muscle tissue and brain. 
Without iron in your 
blood your food merely 

asses through the 
y, something like 
corn through an old 
mill with rollers so wide 
apart that the mill 
can’t grind. 

“But you can’t make strong, vigorous, successful, 
sturdy iron men by feeding them on metallic iron. 
The old forms of metallic iron must go through a 
semi-digestive process to transform them into or- 
ganic iron—Nuxated Iron—before they are so ready 








Former Health 
Commissioner Kerr 


to be taken up and assimilated by the human | 


system.” 
Former Health Commissioner Wm. R. Kerr of Chi- 
cago says: “From m 


own experience wit 
Nuxated Iron, I feel 
that it is such a valu- 
able remedy that it 
ought to be used in 
every hospital and pre- 
scribed by every phy- 
sician in this country. 
I have taken it myself 
and experienced its 
health-giving strength- 
building effect and in 
the interests of the pun- 
lic welfare I feel it my 
duty to make known 
the results of its use. I 
am well past my three 
score years and want to say that I believe my own 
great physical activity is due largely today to my 
personal use of Nuxated Iron.” 

Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly Physician in the Balti- 
more Hospital, and a Medical Examiner, says: 
“Throughout my experience on Hospital staffs and as 
Medical Examiner, I have been astonished at the 


Dr. Ferdinand King 
New York Physician and 
Medical Author 


number of patients | 
who have vainly doc- | 


tored for various dis- 
eases, when in reality 
their delicate, run- 
down state was simply 
the result of lack of 
iron in the blood. Time 
and again I have pre- 
scribed organic iron— 


surprised patients at 
the rapidity with which 
the weakness and gen- 
eral debility were re- 
laced by a renewed 
eeling of strength and 
vitality. I took Nux- 
ated Iron myself to build me up after a serious case of 


Sess 
Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston Phy- 
sician who has studied in 
great European Medical 
Institutions 


| nervous exhaustion. The effects were apparent after 


a few days and within three weeks it had virtuall 
revitalized my whole system and put me in a wapead 
physical condition.” 





Nuxated Iron—and | 


| notwithstanding his age. 





Dr. A. J. Newman, former Police Surgeon of Chi- 
cago, and former House Surgeon, Jefferson Park 
Hospital, Chicago, says: “It has been my particular 
duty during the past six years to assist in keepin, 
Chicago’s five thousand blue coats in good health an 
perfect fighting trim, so that they would be physi- 
cally equip to withstand all manner of storms 
and ravages of nature’s elements. Recently I was 

rompted through an endorsement of Nuxated Iron 
B Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon, St. 

lizabeth’s Hospital, New York, to give it a trial. 
This remedy has 
proven through my 
own tests of it to excel 
any preparation I have 
ever used for creating 
red blood, building up 
the nerves, strengthen- 
ing the muscles and 
correcting digestive 
disorders.” 

Dr. Ferdinand King 
says: “Doctors should 
prescribe more organic 
iron—Nuxated Iron— 
for their nervous, run- 
down, weak, haggard- 
looking patients. Pal- 
lor means anaemia. 
The skin of the anae- 
mic man or woman is 
pale, the flesh flabby, 
the muscles lack tone, the brain fags and the memory 
fails, and often they become weak, nervous, irritable, 
despondent and melancholy. When the iron goes from 
the blood of women, the roses go from their cheeks.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston Physician who has studied 
both in this country and in great European Medical 
Institutions, said: ‘“Nuxated Iron is a wonderful 
remedy. Not long ago a man came to me who was 
nearly half a century old and asked me to give hima 
preliminary examination for life insurance. I was 
astonished to find him with the blood pressure of a 
boy of twenty, and as full of vigor, vim and vitality 
asa young man. In fact, a young man he really was, 
he secret, he said, was 
taking Iron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with re- 
newed life. At 30 he was in bad health, at 46 he was 
care-worn and nearly all in—now at 50, after taking 
Nuxated Iron, a miracle of vitality, and his face 
beaming with the buoyancy of youth. 

“Tf people would only take Nuxated Iron when they 
feel weak or run-down, instead of dosing themselves 
with habit-forming drugs, stimulants and alcoholic 
beverages, I am convinced that in this way they 
could ward off disease, preventing it becoming or- 
ganic in thousands of cases, and thereby the lives of 
thousands might be saved who now die every year 
from pneumonia, grippe, kidney, liver, heart trouble 
and other dangerous maladies. The real true cause 
which started their disease was nothing more or less 
than a weakened condition brought on by a lack of 
iron in the blood. Thousands of people suffer from 
iron deficiency and do not know it. If you are not 
strong or well you owe it to yourself to make the fol- 
lowing test: See how long you can work or how far 
you can walk without becoming tired. Next take 
two five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron three times 
per day after meals for two weeks. Then test your 
strength again and see how much you have gained.” 

NOTE.—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and 
above by physicians in such a great variety of cases is not a patent 
medicine nor secret remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
over enare. Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it is casily 


and does not injure the teeth, make them black nor \1pset 
the stomach: on the contrary, it is a most potent remedy in nearly all 





Dr. H. B. Vail 
Formerly Physician in the 
timore Hospital, and a 
Medical Examiner 


recommended 


manufacturers have such great confidence in N 
offer to forfeit $100 to any charitable institution if the: 
any man or woman under 60 who lacks iron and 

strength 100 per cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund your money fit 
does not at it double your strength and endurance in ten days 
time. It is dispensed by all good druggists.§; a 
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into a deathly white. His jaw shot forward 
pugnaciously, and he half stepped toward the 
irl. He uttered but one word: 

“Millie!” 

The girl caught his inflection and understood 
his meaning. If you have seen lettuce wilt when 
hot grease has been applied to it, you will have 
some idea of the way in which the girl wilted. 
She was no longer a Titian-haired sprite of battle, 
but was, instead, a very feminine daughter of 
Eve. The tone in which the boy had spoken her 
name, the very sternness of his attitude, warned 
her that she had found her master. For a 
moment she shrank from the scorn in his eyes—the 
next she had leaped from the cart, her arms were 
about his neck, and she half-sobbed, half-cried: 

“Scold me, Clyde, scold me. I wanted you 
to whip him and you have. Then, when you had | 
won a glorious victory, | wanted you to act as | 
he would have acted and stamp on him. You | 
wouldn’t do it, boy, because you are bigger than | 
he, bigger than I, bigger than you yourself know. | 
| love you, Clyde, and always have I guess, but | 
| wanted to try you out. You were always s»? 
easy-going that you tantalized me by your very 
effeminateness. I’m all yours, boy, and I more 
than love you—I respect you—respect you be- 
cause you’re man enough not to yield to a girl’s 
whim when it would lower your standard of 
manhood. Kiss me, boy. I’m proud of you.” 

The assembled crowd grinned, but there was 
no derision in their grins, merely appreciation. 
They were men who lived close to the raw, their 
desires as well as their lives were primal, and that 
made it easy for them to understand. Clyde 
was more puzzled than they. His puzzlement 
vanished, tho, before the two red lips held up 
so invitingly to his. The next instant his lips 
met hers, and the act was the signal for the 





stockyard cry, ‘‘Boots, Mulligan!’”’ It was the | 


first time it had ever been raised in acclamation. 
This time it was not a battle cry, but a bene- 


diction—a benediction to the happiness of the | 


self-conscious couple climbing into an automobile. 
“No girl ever plighted her troth under stranger 
circumstances,”’ Millie said soberly. 


The kid’s only reply was to place his right arm | 


around the girl, while his left grasped the steering 
wheel and shot the car out into the night. 

When the car passed out of sight, Mulligan 
rose painfully to his feet. 

“T hated to do it,” he growled to himself. ‘‘I 
hated to do it—to take a beatin’—but with that 
girl believing so in that kid it was up to me to 
increase her faith. Still he’s not good enough 
for her; he’s yellow. If he wasn’t, why didn’t he 
put the boots to me when he had the chance. 
No man ever had that chance before.” 

Somebody in the crowd snickered. Mulligan 
stiffened instantly. 

“I’ve just been licked,’’ he growled, “‘by a 
better man than myself, but that doesn’t mean 
any of you can repeat the dose. I'll take you 
all on, all together, or, one by one, by your lone- 
somes. Come on!” 

Instead of accepting the invitation, the crowd 
melted into obscurity one by one. “Boots” 


watched them a moment sarcastically, then | 
limped slowly toward his shack. But, as he | 


went, a grin of happiness stole slowly over his 
battered face and he muttered to himself: 

“It was worth a beatin’ to put some confidence, 
some guts, into that kid—for her sake,’’ he added 
softly, as he slammed himself into the darkness 
of his cabin. 
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Every effort is being made to see that the 
NATIONAL MacaziNE reaches subscribers as 
promptly as possible. Owing to the congested 


conditions of the mails, due to the war and other 


causes, the postal authorities in many cases are 
forwarding bundles of magazines by freight 
instead of the regular mail so that subscribers 
at a distance cannot expect to receive the maga- 
zines for some time after publication. This 
is a condition beyond any publisher’s control, 
and while we are always anxious to adjust com- 
plaints and make good lost copies, we would 
suggest that subscribers wait a reasonable length 
of time after the magazine is issued before 
writing us about copies not received. 
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With the Books 


NDER the characteristically 
title of ‘Frenzied Fiction,’’ Stephen Leacock 

has served up for us another collation composed 
of his inimitable absurdities. 


but his satire is not malicious; rather, he tips | 


his rapier with smiles and chuckles. He picks 
out the follies and foibles of society, and instead 
of criticizing, laughs at them. He pokes fun 
at himself, as well—or is the ridicule directed at 
the entire human family in his own shape? But 


if one attempts to impute to him some certain | 


intention, he’s likely to turn around and use the 
well-meaning reviewer as a shining example of 
**how not to do it.”’ 

However—and notwithstanding—the Lord be 
thanked for Stephen Leacock. We do take 
ourselves too seriously; we do allow ourselves 


| many serious, 


to ignore the invariableness of human actions | 


and reactions. We need to be taken to task 
once in a while, and the way Leacock does it 
makes us come back for more. 
Fiction” is an irresistible presentation of the 
depredations of the “‘interviewer’’ as we know 
him. Among other sketches of 


In his ‘‘Frenzied | 


| 


: - | John Lane Com; 
alliterative | 


mirth-provoking quality, are several which have 
appeared before in the popular magazines. 


“Frenzied Fiction.” By Stephen Leacock. New York: 
pany. ice, $1.25 net. 
* . * 


To the soldier going to Europe, Hector Mc- 


Setttiens tea te | Quarrie’s ‘‘How to Live at the Front’”’ furnishes 


the tips necessary to help him avoid many un- 
pleasant things, while proving a source of inspir- 
ation and instruction as well. A good book, 
written by one who knows whereof he writes. 


“How to Live at the Front.” By Hector McQuarrie. 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.25 net. 
* * 


If you were twenty-one again, and had the 
road of life before you, what would you do? 


William Maxwell, in “If 1 Were Twenty-One,” | 


answers the question in many amusing ways, 
and gives, besides, a wealth of anecdote and a 
fund of amusing experiences, intermixed with the 
heart-breaking difficulties en- 
countered at this age. 
on youth’s problems. 


“If | Were Twenty-One.” 


By William Maxwell. 
delphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Company. ice, $1.25 net. 
* . * 


To the lover of a humorous detective story, 


singularly | ‘The Raccoon Lake Mystery,” breathes with 


An interesting treatise | 


Phila- | 


the spirit of unexpected happenings. A novelist 
| wont to write of mystery and adventures sud. 
| denly finds himself confronted with situations 
| as puzzling as those that- beset his favorite 
| characters. How he extricates himself is most 
| delightful reading. 

$1.35 net. ‘ . , 


Romance that appeals is an ever source of 

delight to those who are fond of -good stories, 

| There are many writers of romance, but none 

| who wield so clever a pen, or whose characters 

are so lovable, withal so human, as those of 

| Eleanor M. Ingram. The experiences of Noel 

in the author’s latest and most delightful book 

| will carry the tired reader away from himself 

and bring him that restful relaxation that can 
be found only in a story well told. 


“The Twice American.”” By Eleanor M. Ingram. Phila. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.35 net. 
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Throbs” than any other 
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time. Over 50,000 people 
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450 pages, bound in cloth 
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quarter of a million Am- J L 
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and affections. 
450 pages, bound in cloth 
and gold. Price, $1.50, 


Heart Songs 


HIS BOOK is to music 
what ‘‘Heart Throbs” 
is to literature. Its meas- 
ures are made up of heart 
beats. Patriotic, sea 
songs, lullabies, negro 
melodies, hymns, operatic 
selections, love songs, bal- 
lads, college and frater- 
nity songs, songs whose 
origin has been forgotten 
and songs of today, chosen 
by over 25,000 music 
lovers. 
500 pages, bound in cloth 
and gold. Price, $2.50. 


Little Helps for Homemakers 


WEALTH of per- 

sonal knowledge in 
home-making. Over 
two thousand home hints 
to lighten the household 
cares and gladden the 
heart of the home-maker, 
contributed by 20,000 
American housewives,who 
helped each other in 
suggesting hints for the 
home. A most appropri- 
ate gift any time. Inter- 
esting, practical. Bound in 
cloth and gold. Price, $2.00 < 
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The Man Who Discovered 
Himself 


She uttered an exclamation of amazement. All 
around her, on mantel, walls, brackets, tables 
and pedestals—vases, plaques, bowls, and so 
on—were products of her artistic skill. At the 
first sweeping survey she could not fail to see 
that almost every piece of painting to which she 
had ever touched a brush was here assembled 
in veritable Show-room fashion. 

For a moment her heart stood still. She did 
not know whether to feel crushed or triumphant. 
Obviously she had had no patron but one. James 
Marshall had been the rich client who had fallen 
in love with her art. ‘“‘Then why not in love 
with her?”’ she swiftly reflected. Now she under- 
stood this confidential tete-a-tete. Triumph 
won the day. Her face was radiant as she stood 
with hands clasped against her bosom, gazing 
around her, flattered and elated. 

“Why, Governor, you astonish me, you really 
do. So you have been all these years the rich 
and gifted connoisseur who could appreciate my 
work? How can I ever thank you sufficiently? 
Your appreciation! Your liberality!” 

“No need for thanks now,” replied the Gov- 
ernor with a saddened smile. 

“Did you really take such a fancy to my china 
painting?’ she asked, looking at him coquettishly. 

“Well, I was glad that, at all events, you had 
a market for your wares.” 

Miriam was just a little perplexed, a little 
hurt, at the reply. But she kept on smiling. 

“How good of you!’ she murmured. 

“And does not this tell you anything more?’ 
As he put the question, he looked at her squarely 
eye to eye. 

Again Miriam gave a little gasp of surprise. 

“Oh, I begin to see. Perhaps you are also 
the kind benefactor who sent me those monthly 
remittances. I am so glad and proud. I always 
accepted the gifts—for the sake of my children, 
remember—in the spirit that it was sincere 
admiration for my art, the wish to help me to 
further successes, that prompted such noble 
generosity.” 

In her fervor of enthusiastic gratitude she 
would have kissed his hand. But he drew back, 
and for a moment turned aside. 

“You never thought of your husband as the 
possible benefactor, did you?” he asked, his 
face still averted, his voice just a little broken. 

“How could 1? Oh, Ned has told me that 
you know what happened to my husband out 
on the desert. His bones picked by coyotes!” 
She shuddered as she spoke the last words. The 
Governor was not looking in her direction, but 
he could hear the rustle of her gown and her little 
artificial sigh. ‘Surely it was best to forget a 
terrible thing like that—to try to forget him 
altogether. And really, I was glad to banish 
him entirely from my thoughts.” 

She touched the listener’s arm in gentle plead- 


Continued from page 129 
































































away. 

She was wondering at his seeming discourtesy. 
Then all at once James Marshall turned round 
again. On his face was a proud, cold look, but 
he spoke with polished courtesy—almost with 
deference. 
addressing her. 











ment at the State House, and am compelled to 
terminate our interview.” 

Miriam tried desperately to hide her disap- 
Pointment. To part, just at the very moment 
when she had brought him to the point of a 
Proposal ! 







tain her smile. 





I'll send Ned and Bessie to you, and you can 
have tea, even tho I am called away.” 

“Shall we await your return, Mr. Marshall?’ 
asked Miriam, when they were again standing 

ide the rattan table with its brave display of 
hand-painted china. 

“I am afraid that will be useless now.” he 
answered, as he turned away and left her. 

e¢ more he had spoken enigmatically, and 

























ing for his sympathy. But he shook her hand | 


He glanced at his watch while | 


“Excuse me, Mrs. Gordon, I have an appoint- | 


“So sorry!” she replied, just managing to re- | 


“Let me escort you back to the drawing room. | 


once more Miriam was inclined to wonder. But 
when she had dropped into a cushiony chair 
her complacency soon returned. Not so bad, 
after all, for a first interview—such was her 
musing. The Governor was assuredly interested 
in her—attracted by her art, obviously smitten, 
too, with her personal charms. No doubt he 
had reflected that it would be rather premature 
—almost in bad taste—to propose to her on the 
very first occasion of their being alone together. 
Another opportunity would soon recur. And, 
leaning back in the luxurious chair, she closed 
her eyes in dreamy waiting for Bessie’s return. 
The dear child would make the tea—a cup of 
tea was just what Miriam required after a crisis 
so romantic and so full of gilded possibilities. 

The wife of a State Governor!—in her wildest 
dreams Miriam had never ventured to indulge 
so lofty an ambition. But the prize was now 
within her grasp—might almost be counted as 
already won! And such a handsome man, too! 
What a splendid physique! So well preserved! 
What pride it would be to stand by his side on 
all state occasions, to play the hostess in his 
superb official home? At the thought she 
breathed a contented sigh of blissful anticipation. 

As James Marshall passed thru the hall and 
stopped to pick up his hat and cane, he caught 
a glimpse of his face in the mirror. He seemed 
to have grown older within the hour. But this 
very thought caused him to brace himself up and 
walk proudly erect. 

Bessie’s quick vision, however, was not to be 
deceived. She ran to meet him as his tall figure 
showed above the rose bushes. She saw his worn 
and haggard look—knew in a moment that some- 
thing had occurred to cause him distress of mind. 

“Why, daddy, what has happened?” Her 
hands were raised to the lapels of his coat, and 
her eyes were searching his. 

He smiled down upon her bravely—Marsh 
Gordon’s old sweet, wistful smile. 

“Oh, Bessie, dear, I have not been able to 
make your mother comprehend. I release you 
from your promise, and will leave the task to 
you, little girl Go to your mamma; she is 
waiting for you to make the tea. Ned will fol- 
low; I want. him to walk a little way with me 
toward the State House.” 

Almost before he had finished speaking, Bessie 
had flown. Her husband, strolling along, now 
came up. 

“‘Ned, old man, just a few words with you. 
We'll talk while we walk; I’m going over to my 
office. I shall come straight to the point. It is 
useless to think that my wife and I can ever 
live together again. I now know that she does 
not love me—has never loved me. That ends 
everything, for to me matrimonial relations 
without love are repulsive and degrading, both 
to the man and to the woman.” 

There was a ring in Jim’s tense, earnest tones 
that forbade discussion. Ned could only squeeze 


his arm in token of understanding and sympathy. 

“So, Ned, the best thing for her is to leave 
Phoenix without delay—tonight if possible. She 
has chosen her career and made what she counts 
to be a success. I have only commenced mine 
and will continue to do my duty to those around 
me. But our paths henceforth can never meet 
again. That is certain—positively certain. 
Now I want you to do one thing, my dear Ned. 
Please inform Miriam for me that the income 
from fifty-thousand-dollar United States bonds 
will be regularly paid to her for life on one con- 
dition.” 

“And this condition?’’ Ned inquired. 

“‘Is that she leaves the name of Marsh Gordon 
just as it is today—dead and forgotten. I am 
now Jim Marshall for all time—the name you 
gave me, dear old pal. That is the only condition 
I impose, and I shall rely on you to fix the matter 
just right. And if you can get her safely off for 
Los Angeles by tonight’s six o’clock train, I shall 
be still further your debtor.” 

“T’ll see to everything, Jim. Don’t fret, old 
boy. Everything is always for the best—remem- 
ber your old philosophy.” 

“So long then, Ned. I'll expect to hear from 


you later. Bessie will be waiting for you in the 
drawing room.”’ With this, the Governor strode 
away. 


Meanwhile Bessie had burst in upon her 
mother. At the sound of the hurried footsteps 
Miriam started up from her reposeful attitude. 

“Ring for the maid, Bessie. We’ll have our 
tea now. Unfortunately, the dear Governor has 
been called away on official business. Too bad! 
But we are all really quite at home here.” 

As she spoke, Miriam smiled in a complacent 
manner and glanced around the room, with an 
air of proprietorship. For a moment Bessie 
stood transfixed, with mingled anguish and 
amazement. Then she darted to her mother and 
impatiently shook her by the shoulder. 

“‘Good heavens, mamma! don’t you know who 
the Governor is? He’s our papa. He’s my dear, 
dear daddy.’ 

There were tears in Bessie’s voice—tears of 
joy, and in her eyes the longing hope that the 
revelation might be joyous, too, for her mother. 

But that hope quickly died when she saw the 
ghastly look of horror and dismay that spread 
over Miriam’s countenance. 

“What! What! Your father—Marsh Gordon 
—my husband?” she fairly shrieked. ‘‘And to 
think of my confession. It was a lie, a lie, a lie! 
Oh, Marsh, Marsh, Marsh!’’ 

There was wild, terror-stricken incredulity in 
the cry. But all the same, full realization of 
the truth had come to Miriam like a blinding 
flash. Shame for the words she had spoken, 
regrets for the chance she had blindly thrown 








away, simply qyerwhelmed her. At first into 
her cheeks had stolen an ashen pallor, but now 
| they turned to crimson and she bowed her head 
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into a bended elbow to hide the tell-tale blushes 
from her child. 

But Bessie had divined the truth. 

“‘I know what you did. You spoke slightingly 
tofhim about my daddy. And I warned you, 
oh, I warned you, mamma, never to do that 
again!” 

A great sob broke from the girl’s throat, and 
tears gathered in her eyes. Miriam, too, was 
weeping, and moaning piteously as she wept: 
“I know—I know it all now. And he tried so 
hard to open my eyes. But I did not see! | 
could not see! I would not see! Oh, was there 
ever a more unfortunate woman? Then, too, 
my horrid confession to him was a lie, a lie, a lie! 
Oh, my God—Marsh, Marsh, Marsh!’”’ 

At sight of such sorrow poor Bessie was deeply 
affected. She dropped on her knees, and sought 
to soothe and console her heart-broken mother. 

A few minutes passed. Then Bessie whis- 


pered: 
“Hush, hush, mamma, dear! Here comes 
Ned. I can hear him in the hall.’”’ 


When Ned entered the room, Miriam was 
sitting up, tearful but composed. 

“Such amazing news,”’ she murmured, as she 
languidly extended her hand. “I have been 
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quite fussed up about it and overcome, naturally. 
Of course, after all these years of separation 
certain things are impossible. I could never 
dream of sacrificing my artistic career.” 

“Then you are going back to Los Angeles, 
mother?” asked Ned. 

**Assuredly.”’ 

“Tonight? The train leaves a few minutes after 


cin.” 

Was it a mere question, or a suggestion. She 
looked at him curiously. 

“Yes, tonight,’’ she promptly decided. ‘Come 


along, children. 
for the journey.” 

Later in the evening, from the tower of the 
State House, the Governor watched the train 
pull out. He had already seen Ned on the plat- 
form busy over Miriam’s hand baggage, and 
Bessie folded to her mother’s breast as they 
kissed goodbye. Then the train was gone. And 
now the young couple were sauntering away into 
the falling shadows of the night. 

For an hour or more James Marshall lingered 
in the solitary tower, plunged in deep thought. 

He watched the moon as it slowly and majesti- 
cally rose over the rim of distant hills; the great 
orb was nearly full, and flooded the bowl-like 


You will help me to get ready 








valley beneath his gaze with silvery effulgence 
The night wind came up softly from the south, 
bringing the fragrance of orange blossoms 
Everything was very still—from far away Jim 
could even hear the lamenting how! of a coyote 
He thought of the lame, lone coyote he used to 
feed near Submarine. It was only pity now that 
filled his soul as he again murmured the familiar 
lines: 
And it isn’t the shame, and it isn’t the blame, 


That stings like a white-hot brand— 
It’s coming to know that she never knew why 


And never could understand. 

Then, descending the steps, he turned away 
along the deserted street toward the Governor’ 
mansion. The few remaining dead leaves of the 
shade trees cut the moon’s rays on the sidewalk 
below into figured lacework. It had come to 
James Marshall that great sorrows of the heart 
are not infrequently like wrinkles of pain ironed 
away by time, and covered over with dead-sea 
ashes of forgetfulness. His belief was stimulated 
anew by a knowledge everlasting that “If a 
man die, yet shall he live again’’—live in the 
immortality of biology—in little children yet 
unborn. 

Dedicated to the Down-and-Outers 
of the Civilized World 


OPPORTUNITY 
By Willis Geo. Emerson 
AY not Kismet is master of human destinies 
‘passing but once, 
But rather confess that opportunity lilts along 
Like love, fame, fortune, health and chance, 
Across mountains and fields it penetrates 
Opening wide unexpected and hidden gates. 
Yes opportunity knocks morning, noon and night, 
Each vanishing hour symbols a link in the chain 
of Kismet, 
If not today perhaps on the morrow 
’Twill pause before your door—push in and stay 
And not even a Goliath’s strength could hurl it 
away. 
Lift up thine eyes to mountain tops 
And praise for aye the man who with tenacity 
doth cling, 
Discovering himself within himself, 
becoming immune 
To cobra’s bite and adder’s sting. 
EDITOR’S NOTE:—tThe foregoing offering is the dedi- 
catory page of Willis George Emerson’s new novel “The Man 


Who Discovered Himself,” the serial publication of which is 
concluded with this issue. 
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Manual of Interior Guard Duty 
A follow-up book for the Drill Regulations. Covers al 
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A handy edition for men who must learn the essentials in 4 
hurry. Especially adapted for the men “going over” or wh0 
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Manual of the Bayonet 
A concise and authoritative manual according to the res 
lations of the United States Army. Just published. 


Shirt Pocket Editions 
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Let’s Talk it Over 


HE Nationa MacaziNneE appeared in De- 

cember in what the printers call a new 
dress—new type, new size and new make-up. 
Changes in costume bring a consciousness of 
variety and freshness following the impulse of 
afashion. Features were discarded and features 
adopted, but “‘Let’s Talk It Over,’’ the one 
department where the editor has his real say, 
is to be retained. 

If every reader knew how earnest is our desire 
to make each issue of the NATIONAL better and 
better, the magazine would fulfil its ambition to 
be something more than a mere hour of enter- 
tainment. In introducing to you the prominent 
people in our pages, the purpose is not so much 
to laud the celebrated as to make you see in 
yourself the real elements of greatness. These 
same prominent people want to join our circle— 
want to be one of us. They like to think of you 
as they want you to think of them. “I feel 
you are introducing me.again to your good 
people, but I am always delighted to meet them,” 


commented Admiral Dewey every time a new | 


Dewey picture appeared in the NATIONAL. 

In the limelight of public life, the law of com- 
pensation operates. The public man is a target 
for criticism, as well as fawning flattery. 

Many of these men have said to me: “Well, 
Joe, you must have a good-natured lot of people 
on your subscription list to approve of so much 
adulation of mere humans.”’ 

If you knew the sincerity of my ambition to 
give you a magazine worth while, you would feel 
impelled to help with a suggestion now and then. 
Picture the wayfaring editor, traveling fifty 
thousand miles a year, talking, writing and 
seeing—but with the impulse to drop in at your 
fireside and talk to you about people, just as you 
talk about your neighbors—because after all 
this nation is becoming ‘one great neighborhood. 


People are coming closer and closer together | 
and are understanding one another, feeling the | 


friendly flash of an acquaintanceship in their 
common citizenship. 

You like the magazine, wouldn’t your neighbor 
like it? Your friend like it? Send us at least one 
new subscriber, or better still, write our Circula- 
tion Department and get our attractive offer for 
subscribers’ clubs. 





WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON OF WYOMING 


HE® EWITH is a life-likeness of Willis George 

Emerson, the gifted Western- Novelist, the 
man who has tied the West to the East; who 
has brought a picture of the sage brush of Wyom- 
Ing and the mining cliffs, shafts and camps thru- 
out the West into closer proximity with the 
Eastern reader than any other living American 
author. Mr. Emerson has become a favorite 
With all booklovers because of his ‘Buell 
Hampton,” “The Builders,” ““The Smoky God,” 
‘The Treasure of Hidden Valley,” “A Ven- 
detta of the Hills,” while just now his last great 
novel—‘‘The Man Who Discovered Himself,” 
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is being concluded serially in the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE. 

This remarkable story is worthy of more than 
passing attention. While the scenes are laid 
in the far West, it is really a Great American 
Novel, dealing with a theme of nation-wide inter- 
est and importance—‘The Down-and-Outers.”’ 
There is a mighty host of this class of people 
and they are distributed thruout the entire 
length and breadth of the land. Think of the 
number . of hopeless derelicts; near-derelicts; 
newly-fledged derelicts and those making the 
last desperate struggle against being consigned 
to the “scrap heap of worn-out humanity.” 

This intensely interesting story—for it is 
a wonderful novel—‘‘The Man Who Discovered 
Himself” will soon appear in book form and 
should find a place in the library of every 
American reader; not only for the great lesson 
it so beautifully pronounces, but because of the 
charming love story that threads thru the book 
from beginning to end, like a bright relief color 
in the weaving of a Navajo Indian blanket. 

Just now Mr. Emerson is working on a new 
story. It takes up a social question and dis- 


| cusses it in plain language, while thruout the 


book runs a love motif of absorbing interest. 


Those who have read the manuscript have called 
it ‘‘a strange story.” yet it possesses all the 
fascination and “grip”? that has so thoroly 
popularized his other works of fiction. 


WINNER IN NAME CONTEST 


HE story name contest which appeared in 

our December issue, if it served no other 
purpose, convinced us that the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE is widely read. So many names were 
sent in as suggested titles that it required two 
days extra work on the part of our editorial 
force to sort them, arrange them, and finally 
decide upon the winner—the latter task was 
especially hard as so many of the names were 
topical, so many ably filled the requirements, 
that the question of final selection seemed almost 
impossible. It was finally decided that the 
title, “The Acid Test,’’ sent in by Will D. Muse, 
of Memphis, Tennessee, was the most worthy 
of mention, and we take pleasure in announcing 
him as the winner of the contest. The popu- 
larity of-this contest so exceeded our expec- 
tations that it is our intention to inaugurate 
others in the near future. 
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At their Anniversary Dinner 


this Ham is the Honored Dish’ 


It is their silver wedding day, and the 
time for reminiscence. He tells of the 
first dinner she ever cooked for him. 
“We had baked ham like this one. I'll 
never forget how delicious it tasted.” 


For twenty-five years they have always had 
the same ham—-Swift’s Premium. When- 
ever she wished to give her husband an un- 
usually good dinner she served it. 


Each one she bought was just as fine as the 
one before —just the proportion of fat and 


Swifts Premium Ham Ps 





lean they liked best—so tender, so exquisitely 
delicious. The special Premium cure and the 
fragrant smoke of hickory fires have pene- 
trated every fibre and added a new mellow- 
ness, a new, delicate zest to the original fine 
flavor of this ham. 


Have Swift’s Premium Ham, baked. Let 
your family enjoy the ham which for a quarter 
of a century has delighted thousands of other 
particular families by its incomparable tender- 
ness and flavor. 





Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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of armed power. 





the President, it cannot be 
ignored that a large number of 
people recognize the virtue of 
retaining former presidents of 
the United States in the coun- 
cils of the nation. The chan- 
nels of. criticism on one side 
and of support on the other, all 
serve a purpose, for even the 
great Lincoln conceded that 
his critics were oftimes his best 
friends. 

Generally and enthusiasti- 
cally admired, even by those 
who have not followed him in 
his political meanderings, 
Theodore Roosevelt has been 
a potent factor in maintaining 
real fervor in war preparation 
and support. His illness 
brought. to his enemies and 
opponents a realization that he 
is still a leader who inspires and 
whose patriotic purposes are 
unimpeachable. 

Although the present con- 
duct of the war has not been 
without its political bickerings 
and partisan jealousy, back of 
all this is the one supreme aim 
on which all are united with 
the power of a democracy cen- 
tralized to win the war. The 
contest of civilization is at 
hand, one or the other must 
survive, one or the other perish. 

The sinking of the Tuscania, 
the casualties that are cabled 
every day are bringing a sober- 
ing sense of what this war 
means, what it must mean of 
definite service and sacrifice to 
each one of us if it is to be won. 

Washington, with its teeming 
tides, is becoming the theater 
of activities in directing the 
settlement of a world crisis, 


S the war progresses, the fact becomes more and more 
apparent that the conflict is one of brains as well as 
Russia's great military strength 
is of no avail without intelligent leadership. With 
the unreserved confidence that has been accorded 
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Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
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HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
In front of the Army and Navy Club on his recent visit to Washington 


“world, and no 





not because it is the American capital, but because upon this 
country depends that support and action which must bring the 
heroic struggle of the Allies to a successful conclusion. 
many’'s peace parleys and wavjng of the olive branch are well 
understood, They no longer deceive the civilized world, which 


Ger- 


realizes what must and shall be 
done to establish a pledge of 
peace that can never again be 
broken by the whim of auto- 
cratic war lords. 

Twenty-three countries are 
now engaged in the war. As 
the President said, ‘what is at 
stake now is the peace of the 
international 
treaties subject to shreds and 
patches.” In his address on 
the eve of Lincoln's birthday, 
the President clearly showed 
that “‘the final settlemerit must 
be based on essential justice to 
peoples and provinces that are 
not to be bartered about from 
sovereign to sovereign as if 
they were chattels and pawns 
in the game.” In this is in- 
volved the question of slavery, 
not of a race but of nations. 
His phrases at times took on 
a Lincolnesque ring. “Our 
whole strength,” said he, “will 
be put into this war of emanci- 
pation—emancipation from the 
threat and selfish mastery of 
autocratic rulers. We are in- 
domitable in our power of inde- 
pendent action, and in no cir- 
cumstance consent to live in a 
world governed by intrigue and 
force. Having set our hand to 
the task of achieving it, we will 
not turn back.” 

Such was his dedication of 
the power of the United States 
to the service of freedom. 


The President 

Attends Vaudeville 

RESIDENT WILSON is 
quite a devotee of the 
theater, not only the high brow, 
so-called legitimate brand, but 
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also the much maligned vaudeville. It just happened that a friend 
of mine on a recent rainy night suggested an evening at Keith's. 
When we arrived the lobby of the playhouse on 15th Street 
was crowded and a row of policemen extended from the inside 
doors to the curb. ; 

“What's the idea?” | asked. 

“The President is coming,” was the answer. “He goes to 
vaudeville practically every week.” 
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Sure enough, promptly at 8.14%, a bare half minute before 
the curtain rose, in came the presidential party, Mrs. Wilson 
leading. It is said the President is always absolutely prompt: 
that you can set your watch by his engagements. There seemed 
no question about it that night. The presidential party was 
seated in the section of the front row of the gallery which had 
been roped off and draped with an American flag. The President 
evidently does not care for side boxes, where he has to look at 
everything slant-eyed, when he goes to enjoy a vaudeville 
performance. 

The curtain-raiser on this particular night was Jack C. 
McLallen and May Carson in a roller-skating novelty, including 
“the pedestal buck dance,” “the aeroplane whirl,” and the 
“neck spin.” It was good, and the President didn't hesitate 
to express his approval with vigorous applause. 

Then followed Alfred Bergen, baritone singer. Mr. Bergen 
gave a patriotic touch to the evening by singing in superb voice 
war-time favorites, including “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“The Marseillaise’’ and “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” A 
red service band on his sleeve with three stars on it helped to 
visualize Mr. Bergen's feeling in the singing of these songs. 
The President enjoyed it. I could see that. 

“Nifty Nonsense,’ a sketch by James Diamond and Sibyl 
Brennan, was well named, and it was hard to realize the smiling 
face of the President as that of the author of the greatest state 
papers that now occupy the attention of the world. Truly, 
‘a bit of nonsense now and then is relished by the wisest men.” 

Little Joe Cooke had a lot of nerve to try to put across his 
‘one-man vaudeville show’ as the next number, but he did, and 
when he “‘fetched up” with an old-time jew’s-harp for a solo, 
the President laughed outright. It probably recalled the times 
he himself had twanged the same kind of a “mouth organ” in 
his boyhood. 

The one-act playlet, the solid meat, to say of the vaudeville 
program, was by Robert T. Haines and Company. The story 
had to do with the lonesome wife of an army aviator who allowed 
herself to slip into the inevitable triangle—two men and a 


woman. The moral was sharply drawn that the faithfulness of 
wives and sweethearts is the one sustaining support of a soldier 
in the trenches—more to him even than food and clothes. It 
was well received. 

Then came Bill Bailey and Lynn Cowan, two “‘sons of synco- 
Ppation,”’ and they had everybody tapping their toes to the tunes. 
Pat Rooney and Marion Bent then put on their dialogue song 
stunt, “Up Town,” and finished up with eccentric jigs and 
dances. 

The last number on the vaudeville program, and the President 
stayed thru to the finish, was Theodore Kosloff, ‘Premier 
danseur of the Imperial Theaters Moscow and Petrograd and 
his Imperial Russian Ballet." While the name sounded a 
little out of date, the music and dancing was of exceptional 
order and of exceeding high class. 

To tell the truth, it made me feel good to see the President 
there enjoying himself like the rest of us mortals. But (whisper 
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it) he is the first resident of the White House to openly confess 
a delight in vaudeville. The President knows where to find 
relaxation, and. the golf course and playhouse are a part of his 
curriculum. 
History-Making 
; Hearings 
I DROPPED in at the hearing of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. The little room was crowded, and the air 
was surcharged with expectancy. Senator Chamberlain. 
chairman of the committee, was seated at the head of the big 
long table; Secretary of War Baker, who was being questioned. 
sat just to his right, and close to Secretary Baker was Assistant 
Secretary of War Crowell, with whom he advised on many 
questions. Down the long length of the table, seated before 
the small brass plates that bore their names were Senators 
Hitchcock, Weeks, McKellar, Wadsworth, and the other mem- 
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bers of the committee. Most of the questioning was carried 
on by the forementioned Senators. 

Down at the further end of the table, seated on camp stools, 
were the representatives of the press, who were “covering” 
the proceedings, with copy boys taking away the stuff, one 
page at a time, as it was written. As I noted those newspaper 
boys bending to their task, | was reminded of a man frying 
flapjacks in the window of a restaurant. Every white sheet was a 
flapjack—"‘take it away'"—Secretary Baker was on the griddle. 

Not all the curiosity visitors that crowded into the little 
room were aware of the importance of what was going on. 
It was unintentionally camouflaged. A group of interested 
women spectators, busy as they could be, operating a battery 
of knitting needles, lined the four walls, giving a strange sug- 
gestion of a meeting of the “Ladies Aid Society." One man 
who had elbowed in stood for a moment, eyed the women and 
eyed the Senators, took a long look at Secretary Baker, and 
then whispered in my ear: “Who's the guy on stand?” Verily, 
he was one of the “‘lost, strayed or stolen’’ mavericks that own 
Washington with a sight-seeing pass. 

Rapid-fire Verbal 
“Questionnaire” 
HE weather outside was frigid, but the atmosphere inside 
the rooms of the Military Committee of the Senate was 
“sizzling” to say the least that day. Senator Chamberlain, 
as chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, was exam- 
ining witnesses seated at his right. At his left was Senator 
Hitchcock of Nebraska. With unerring newspaper instinct 
Hitchcock scrutinized a series of interesting letters. General 
Greble, of the Regular Army, was responding to the ques- 
tions in a husky voice. He had contracted a severe cold in 
coming from Camp Bowie, and there was a grim note in his 
reply when his own letters told the story of neglect in furnishing 
supplies for the boys in camp. 

Surrounding the table, the Senators kept a steady eye on 
the various witnesses. It was realized that public interest 
centered more about the proceedings of this committee than 
that of any other. We might get along without sugar, we might 
even pass over the details in providing coal; but when the 
lives of our boys are at stake and preparations for the real 
business of warfare involved, then the public began to prick 
up its ears. 

Senator Weeks called attention to the manner in which 
woolens for the army had been obtained and showed where 
they could have effected a savings of millions. The members 
of the Council of National Defense came in for the grilling. 
The story of assorting rags and the introduction of shoddy 
in the uniforms was brought out. Numerous notes were made 
at that hearing which will doubtless reappear in debate. While 
Congress was denied the right to have a committee to review 
the war expenditures from time to time, it will not be deterred 
- from making a searching inquiry frequently which will relieve 
the public mind. 

Another Example of 

“Yankee Hustling’’ 

HORTLY after Secretary McAdoo had taken over his new 

job as director of railroads, Henry W. Savage landed in 

Washington with his new musical comedy, “Toot-toot,”” a 

train of mirth and melody in three sections. It was another 

case of being on time. 

Facts and Figures 

from the Mint 

IRECTOR of the Mint Raymond T. Baker, has just com- 

piled his statistics for the year 1917. They show that 
America mined $84,456,600 worth of gold during that year. 

California was the leading gold producing state, with 1,006,- 
969 fine ounces, valued at $20,815,900. Colorado was second, 
with 771,828 fine ounces, and Alaska was third with 733,911. 

Silver mined totaled 74,244,500 fine ounces, Utah leading 
with 14,315,300, Montana and Idaho followed with 13,711,100 
and 11,683,100, respectively. 

During the year the mint struck over 500,000,000 pieces, as 
compared with nearly 348,000,000 in the preceding year. This 


a 





increase was necessitated by the unprecedented demand for coin 
of all denominations from half-dollar down. 

The man who helped 

Brandeis to the Bench 

T the Raleigh Hotel | met Senator William E. Chilton of 

West Virginia, enjoying a “dry” smoke. It was as chair- 

man of a sub-committee of the judiciary which handled the 

Brandeis case that Senator Chilton won his most spectacular 

fight in the Senate. He made every move championing Judge 

Brandeis’ cause in the Senate, both in the committee and on the 





SENATOR WILLIAM E. CHILTON 
Who represented West Virginia at the time Judge Brandeis was confirmed Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court 


floor. It was considered a great personal victory for Senator 
Chilton when Judge Brandeis was made a Supreme Court 
mes Advertising Coming 
Into its Own 

EETING a pressing need for the unification of the adver- 
tising end of the Government in war times, President 
Wilson has issued an order creating a division of advertising 
of the Committee on Public Information under George Creel. 
The purpose of this division of advertising is to receive and 
direct thru the proper channels the generous efforts of the 
advertising forces of the nation to support the effort of the 
Government to inform public opinion properly and accurately. 

A board of five members, which has already established 
executive offices in New York City, has been named by Chair- 
man Creel, of the Committee on Public Information, to direct 
the activities of the new division. 

The board members are William H. Johns, chairman, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Advertising Agencies: 
W. C. D'Arcy, president of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which has a membership of nineteen thousand: 
O. C. Harn, of the national advertisers’ commission of the 
Associated Advertsing Clubs of the World; Herbert S. Houston, 
former president of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
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World, and L. B. Jones, president of the Association of National 
Advertisers. With these gentlemen at the head, the work is 
being carried forward with good result. 
War Opinions 
Formed on the Spot 
UST when the public was more or less stunned to a realiza- 
tion of the war by the fuel order, Representative Edwin T. 
Taylor, of Colorado, spoke on his recent trip to the battle fronts 
in Europe at a public meeting held in the caucus room of the 
House office building. These meetings are getting to be quite 
“the thing” in Washington, and they are always well attended. 

Describing how glad the returning group of congressmen were 
to get home again, Mr. Taylor told of one of their number who 
looked up into the face of the great Statue of Liberty as they 
steamed up New York harbor and greeted her in this manner: 

“| never was so glad to see you in my life, old girl, but if you 
ever expect to see me again you'll have to turn around.” 

Mr. Taylor's lecture was replete with human interest. He 
told of the trench life as they had actually seen it, in the first 
line trenches, and explained how almost irresistible it was not 
to take a peek over the top. When one congressman did yield 
to the desire a ping in the dirt beside his face caused him to 
quickly duck again. At one point in the line the congressional 
party were able to see the Germans working the coal and iron 
mines in Northern France, while over their heads flew the 
heavy shells of the French guns aimed at the very spot that was 
under their observation. Mr. Taylor exhibited the metal hat 
they wore in the trenches to avoid head injuries by falling 
shrapnel, also, the gas mask with its medicated breath pad 
which neutralizes the poisonous gas. One of the first ten shells 
fired by American soldiers in the war was also among Mr. 
Taylor's interesting souvenirs. 

Referring to his conversation with King Albert of Belgium, 
Mr. Taylor said that the King was most eager-to learn all 
about Woman Suffrage in the United States, andexpressed 
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Rotarian Architect, one of Washington's leading business men 


the conviction that suffrage would be granted to Belgian 
women as a reward for their heroism in the great war. The 
little fishing village of six hundred inhabitants on the sea- 
coast of the narrow strip of Belgian territory which still remains 
in their possession, and the simple farm house just outside of the 
town where the King and Queen live. were pathetically described. 


Representative Taylor believes the war will continue for four 
or five years. He advocates sending no more American troops 
abroad until we have caught up with the ship building program, 
so there will be no danger of leaving them stranded for want 
of food or ammunition. He expressed great faith in an aerial 
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fleet, big guns, lots of them, and big tanks with cannon heavy 
enough to blow up the machine gun “‘pill boxes." Before we 
send the American boys over the top, Kip Taylor wants every 
modern implement of war to pave the way for victory. That 
we will eventually whip Germany he has no doubt—but the task 
is a real one. 
Discussion of Lincoln 
Still Lively 
INCOLN'S and Washington's birthdays are observed very 
generally in Washington, and every year comes the revival 
of discussion concerning Lincoln's personality. Every year the 
privilege becomes more rare of talking with a man who knew 
Lincoln—but I found my man again this year. “The personal 
appearance of Lincoln has evoked a great deal of discussion 
recently on account of the Barnard statue,’ he remarked. 
“The chronology of Lincoln's facial adornment is interesting. 
In 1853 he wore a beard; in 1857 and 1858 he was beardless: 
during the debate with Douglas he was growing a beard; the 
day after his first nomination the beard was gone; portraits of 
1861, 1863 and 1864 show the full beard, but before 1864 was 
ended, the Lincoln face was smooth again. The last portrait, 
made on April 9, 1865, shows the fair beginning of a beard, 
and that was the last time I looked upon his kindly face.” 

In Lincoln's day, the man with a beard held his hirsute 
possession inviolate. He would not only sue anyone who 
would destroy it, but would consider it a mortal sin to do such 
a thing himself. In the matter of beards, as in everything else. 
Lincoln retained an open mind, for he liked a change for its 
own sake, monotony wearying him. 

The Remedy for 

Trench Feet 

AASSING thru the War Department I hada glimpse into 
the room where General William C. Gorgas is directing the 
work of the medical corps. It had none of the aspects of a 
doctor's office. Among some young officers there was a discus- 
sion in progress on “trench feet." Some declared that the affec- 
tion was caused by insufficient nourishment, lack of sleep and 
comfort, and too infrequent changes of footwear. The remedies 
were dry, clean, well-fitting socks and change of boots and shoes. 
The men in training camps are required to report all foot ail- 
ments daily, to rub their feet with oil and indulge in active 
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foot exercise. The captain of the company now has a rigid 
foot inspection to guard: against the inroads of “trench feet.” 
Two hot meals daily, one after midday and the other after 
midnight, are now prescribed as a preventive measure. 





HON. CHARLES B. HENDERSON 
New Senator from Nevada 


As the negro messenger shambled out I caught the twinkle 
in the officer's eye as he remarked, “It looks like a case of 
‘trench feet’ or ‘corridor paralysis.’ *’ 

He was overheard. 

“Yes, sah, dat may be it—but anyhow I changes my socks,” 
insisted the darkey. “You young officers wears dem puttees 
till you nebber knows what clean socks means. Trench foot— 
huh—no wonder.” 

Another Case for 

Government Control 

HE congestion of the freight traffic of the railroads has 

nothing on the congestion of the passenger elevators in 

the Interstate Commerce building since Director-General 

McAdoo moved in. Every railroad official in the country is 

in Washington to learn the exact status of his job. Oscar A. 

Price, private secretary to the director general is kept busy 

putting his friendly and sympathetic arm around their shoulders 
while he tells them to be calm and patient. 


Henderson, Senate Appointee 

from Nevada 

NE of the youngest members of the Senate is Charles B. 

Henderson, appointed to succeed the late Senator New- 

lands. His first commendation is that he is an all-around busi- 

ness man. Whether live stock, law, banking, or what not, 

Charles B. Henderson is a typical man of affairs. He was made 

a member of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 

Senate and will bring to his new work a practical knowledge of 
these subjects. He is a Democrat thru and thru. 


Born at San Jose, California, in 1873, at the early age of 
three he emigrated with his parents to Nevada, so he might be 
called a native son of his state. He was educated at Stanford, 
and the University of Michigan, and returned to Nevada to 
take up his life-work. He served as district attorney, member 
of the Nevada Legislature, and for ten years was regent of the 
University of Nevada. 

Although his early years were spent in other states, as a 
Nevadian he qualifies clear thru, for his grandfather was 
Governor Bradley of Nevada, one of the pioneer big stockmen 
of the West in his day. 


Posters We'll See in the 
Third Liberty Loan Campaign 
HE new posters for the third Liberty Loan are real works 
of art. Six million copies have been ordered for display 
in all parts of the country. 

The largest poster is a twenty-four sheet affair depicting 
the soldier's dream—victory—with all that the winning and the 
end of the war will mean to him and those who are near and 
dear. Howard Chandler Christy contributes one of his master- 


pieces, “Fight or Buy,”’ an inspiration to do both—but if not 
able to do both, then to fight or buy, the poster being counted 
on to speed the buying movement. 
forty inches in size. 

Another inspiring poster is Pau’s ‘Soldiers Charging” in the 
wild headlong charge, bayonets fixed, and all the scenery of 


This poster is thirty by 
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actual charging depicted. “Over the Top,” “Soldiers Leaving 
the Trenches,” ‘Over There” and “On Their Way,” are stirring 
posters similar in character. 

“My Daddy,” the subject of another poster sketch, sug- 
gests the proud son of a soldier urging one to back him- up by 
buying the Liberty Bonds. 
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“Ring it Again in 1918," means that the old liberty bell will 
again be brought into play as a patriotic aid to stir enthusiasm 
for the third Liberty Loan. 

“Columbia Records’’ for the 
Kaiser’s Delectation 
| peta being made to encourage singing at the mili- 
tary camps seem to be bearing good fruit. A group of 
big brawny soldier boys passed thru the big train shed at the 
Washington station en route for the South, and with lusty 
voice and smiling eyes were singing, 
Good-bye, Maw: good-bye, Paw; 
Good-bye, mule, with your old hee-haw. 
I may not know what the war's about, 
But you bet, by gosh, I'll soon find out. 
An’ oh, my sweetheart, don’t you fear, 
I'll bring you a king fer a souvenir; 
Ill git you a Turk an’ a Kaiser, too, 
An’ that’s about all one feller could do. 


Then the rube song faded away only to be followed by a rollick- 


ing, devil-l-care song which recalled the “Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight” spirit. It went something like this: 
Oh." death where is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling? 
Oh, grave, thy victory? 
No ting-a-ling-a-ling, 
No sting-a-ling-a-ling, 
But sing-a-ling-a-ling for me. 
The Strap-Hanger Tango— 
Then the Strap Broke! 
HE following conversation was overheard in a street car, 
between two young ladies who had recently come to join 
forces with Washington's already overworked stenog aphers. 
“What's your first name?” asked one. 
‘Matilda,”’ was the quick response, “‘but it don’t fit me at all.” 
Just then the strap on which the listener was hanging broke 
with a lurch of the car—and he was precipitated into Matilda's 
lap. That's how he knew he sat on Matilda. 
The Elusive 
Pie 
D IRECTLY in front of the imposing columns of the Treasury 
building, in the middle of the broad sidewalk which was 
crowded with pedestrians, right in sight of hundreds of hungry 
noon-time voyagers, a bakery man was solemnly trying to 


rescue a wayward mince pie—which had fallen from his pile, 
like a beetle bottom side up, and seemed struggling to right 
itself. The baker man felt of it first to see if any bones were 
broken, then tried to lift it up whole. The crowd applauded— 
victory seemed in his grasp, when—the pie all went to smear. 
Such is fate. 


The Goosefish to Do His Bit 

in Food Conservation 

ILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce 

counts that day lost in which he has not suggested 

something connected with his department for the consideration 
of the American people. 

His latest is goosefish—and he says altho it makes excellent 
food it has been neglected by Americans. Last year the fish- 
ermen of the Atlantic seaboard of the United States caught 
with their lines and nets four hundred thousand goosefish— 
great bulky fellows four feet long and weighing twenty-five 
pounds each. In all they pulled in ten million pounds of this 
fish, and at every haul swore roundly and dumped the catch 
back into the sea. Yet whenever a fisherman threw one of 
these greedy bait-eaters overboard he lost to the consuming 


public the same quantity of nourishing food we would have 
if his discard had been a similar weight in choice sirloin steak. 

The average man in this country, with sea food resources that 
are almost unequaled the world around, eats one pound of fish 
where the Britisher eats five, where the German eats six, where 
the Hollander eats seven, where the Scandinavian eats eight, 
where the Chinese eats ten, and the Japanese eats twenty- 
five. Careless and extravagant in the possession of his great 


wealth, the American has been indifferent to economy and has 
neglected fish. 
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Britain’s New Ambassador 

in Washington 

HE announcement that Earl Reading will represent all 

British interests in the United States is welcomed with 
delight in Washington where he already has many friends. 

The interdependence of the United States and the United 
Kingdom on each other's war efforts has assumed a scale little 
imagined by the public. The speed of the Anglo-American 
war effort has been impaired in the past by the need of one 
controlling head of all British affairs in the United States. 
Precious weeks have been wasted in correspondence and equally 
precious hours in cabling. 

From the embassy in Washington Earl Reading will be in 
touch by private telegraph wires with all departments of the 
mission in New York. He has been given the same ful! author- 
ity to act promptly and on his own judgment as he possessed 
during his last momentous visit to the United States, when 
he put thru the first big British loans. 

Earl Reading visited America in October, 1915, on behalf 
of the Anglo-French loan, I met him at Hotel Biltmore. 
In fact, I had been talking with him some minutes before 
I discovered his identity. His simple directness in conversa- 
tion and keen expression of conclusions in a single sentence 
are distinctive traits of England's Lord Chief Justice. Thus 
Rufus Isaacs, the young barrister, made his way in Britain's 
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public life. His presence in America as British High Commis- 
sioner and British Ambassador is of particular fitness just now, 
for he knows America and he knows human beings. He knows 
business and he knows law, and has fully glimpsed the vision 
of the times. There is a winsome attractiveness about him 
that inspires confidence and wins friends. 


In every public responsibility he has never been found want- 
ing. As Lord Chief Justice of England, his career has been 
notable and he has achieved great things, but somehow | felt 
in talking with him that he wanted to come to America and 
know this country better for the purpose of being ready for 
the great world adjustments that are coming after the war. 
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Woodyard 
of West Virginia 
MONG the Representatives in Congress, are some men 
who appeal to you because of qualities not known to the 
general public; some who exercise a powerful influence and 
do their work with naught in mind except rendering good 
service. One such is Harry Chapman Woodyard, who was born 
in Spencer, West Virginia, fifty years ago. He still resides in 
the town of his nativity, and represents the home district in 
Congress. He meets and mingles among the boys of the 
various schools he attended. He also attended Marietta, 
Ohio, College, and then launched into the wholesale grocery 
business and lumber trade. He has been a consistent builder 
from early manhood, having been associated with many promi- 
nent business enterprises in the development of West Virginia. 
When they were casting about for a State Senator in 1898, 
Harry Woodyard seemed the natural selection. In 1902 he 
was the Republican elected to serve as a member of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, and was afterwards elected for the Fifty-nineth, 
Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses. His record in Congress 
has been that of a business man thru and thru. His clear 
common-sense was revealed in every vote. In 1916 he was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of the late Judge Hunter H. 
Moss and re-elected for the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
In the early part of his career, Mr. Woodyard was engaged 


in railroad industry, and he is (Continued on page 190) 
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Who’s Who with Hoover 


The Business Organization of the United States Food Administration 








Food Administration of the United States—un- 
heard of, unthought of even a comparatively few 
months ago, is today one of the greatest under- 
takings ever set into motion by a free people. 

Complete returns from the nation-wide canvass 
for voluntary food pledges shows that more than one-half of 
the entire number of families in the United States have willingly 
joined hands. This means that 
in addition to the regularly con- 
stituted food commission as repre- 
sented by officials in the various 
states and cities, more than ten 
million families are ready to back 
them up. \ 

Congress has recognized the im- 
portance of this work, and people 
in all sections of the country 
have enlisted to carry on the 
work during 1918. Such pertinent 
slogans as “Food is Fuel for 
Fighters,” “Food Will Win the 
War, Don't Waste It,” will still 
be used to stir people to the 
absolute necessity of conservation, 
and the great educational cam- 
paign suggesting ways and means 
to do this will go on more vigor- 
ously than ever. It is a great 
work, and in all probably the most 
appealing to the housewives of 
America, for it not only gives 
them a consciousness of helping 
to win the war, but returns a sub- 
stantial measure of individual 
benefit in the way of thrift. 

The food administration head- 
quarters in Washington is housed 
in one of the new “‘paper house” 
administration buildings that have 
been erected to take care of ex- 
panding needs during the war. 
It is a low two-storied structure, 
cross-sectioned with narrow halls 
and rooms—rooms everywhere. 
Often those who work in the build- 
ing lose their way and must appeal 
to some bright-eyed messenger 
boy to straighten them out. It 
was in one of these halls | met an 
old acquaintance. “Come in and 
see me when you get time,” he said. 

“Where are you located?” | enquired, memo-pad in hand. 

‘Just go straight ahead a half-mile down this hall and then 
turn to your right for another half-mile.’ was his laughing 
response. His room was somewhere in the seven-hundreds. 
This gives you a picture of the size of the new Food Administra- 
tion Building at Washington. 

Of the nearly twelve hundred people employed, probably two 
hundred of them serve in an executive capacity. Of these, 
eighty-one receive no compensation whatever for their services, 
and many more receive only an expense allowance. Big business 
men, heads of enormous interests, are toiling away with devotion, 
energy and skill, and with a great feeling of humility in the 
cause they are serving. Personalities are submerged for the 





HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 
Food Administrator for the United States 


sake of the “work in hand.” It has meant endless labor, 
twelve or fifteen hours a day. and the clock is forgotten. But 
in it all lies the exemplification of the true spirit of democracy, 
and the inspiration is contageous. 

Who is Hoover, the man‘who heads this wonderful organiza- 
tion? I'll tell you. He's an lowa boy, born at West Branch, 
forty-three years ago. He became self-supporting at the age 
of thirteen, and worked his way 
thru college. Being graduated as 
a mining engineer, he carried on 
his profession in many different 
places at one time and another, 
all over the world. He happened 
to be in London when the war 
broke out and there became en- 
gaged in the organization for the 
safe return home of stranded 
Americans. Following this work 
came the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, where he handled the 
import of one hundred million 
bushels of grain and cereals and 
thousands of tons of meat, feeding 
upwards of ten million destitute 
people thru an organization that 
numbered at least one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand work- 
ers. Inother words he distributed 
food supplies to the value of ap- 
proximately four hundred million, 
and the cost of handling it was 
less than five-eighths of one per 
cent. Is it any wonder that Presi- 
dent Wilson called him to the work 
in America? And yet today “he’s 
only a volunteer” for service 
during the war. 

Herbert Clark Hoover is a 
great big man in his work, but in 
many other ways is as shy and 
bashful as a boy. Let me illustrate 
this by something he wouldn't 
thank me for telling, but it will 
only make the people he is serving 
love him the more. Shortly after 
the food commission was organ- 
ized and the work under way in 
Washington, Mr. Hoover called a 
meeting of his organization in the 
auditorium of the Interior build- 
ing. He didn’t know his helpers 
very well, and they didn’t know him. There was no regular 
chairman of the meeting and so when all were seated, Mr. 
Hoover, with much embarrassment, introduced - himself and 
launched into a wonderful presentation of the work in 
hand. When he had finished he became nervous and panic- 
stricken. He started to leave one way and found it blocked, 
then tried another with the same result, and compromised by 
sinking into a seat with the audience. There was no chairman: 
the audience didn't know what to do and neither did Hoover. 
All was silent as a Quaker meeting. Finally in desperation 
Hoover arose. “Lets go home,” he said. And they did— 
not home but to work. 

The personnel of Mr. Hoover's helpers is most noteworthy. 


i 
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MARK LAWRENCE REQUA 
This San Franciscan petroleum specialist has been placed 
in charge of the Oil Division of the United States Fuel 
Administration 






Mr. Edgar Rickard who might be called his chief of staff was 
also educated in California as a mining engineer. When the 
war broke out he was in London, where he had founded a mining 
magazine. Here he became associated with Hoover in Belgian 
relief work, and they have been working together ever since. 

The tremendous organization represented by the Food 
Administration means that its work had to be subdivided into 
many divisions, each correlating helpfully with all other groups, 
and yet able to stand on its own feet. Mr. M. L. Requa, 
a specialist on petroleum and now director of the Oil Division 
of the Food Administration, helped to correlate the adminis- 
tration’s work in the beginning. 

The most important item in food conservation is that of 
wheat, and when, as an economic war measure, a fifty million 
dollar wheat corporation was formed by the Food Adminis- 
tration, Julius H. Barnes of Duluth, was chosen president. 
Mr. Barnes is one of the biggest wheat men in the country. 
He was the head of the Barnes-Ames Company of Duluth, 
which was the largest exporter of wheat in this country until 
the Food Administration's corporation was formed. He is 
giving all his time to the work in Washington without pay. 

A busy and responsible division has to do with the transpor- 
tation between the producer of food and the consumer. Mr. 
Edward Chambers of the Santa Fe system, now with Secretary 
McAdoo, director-general of railroads, who has been in the 
thick of railroad problems since he was nineteen years old, 
helped the Food Administration in this department. His first- 
hand information and acquaintance with the way in which 
railroads can best handle the questions of distribution, not 
only thruout the United States, but to foreign countries as 
well, is proving invaluable. He represents the Food Adminis- 
tration on the new Railway Board. 

The commodity we have heard the most about in connection 
with the Food. Administration (where we felt the pinch), is 
sugar. Supervision of the distribution of sugar supplies comes 
under Mr. George M: Rolph—he is trying to make the supply 
meet the requirements of both the American people and the 
\llies. Mr. Rolph has been in the sugar business all his life. 
He is general manager of the California and Hawaiian Sugar 
efining Company, which has a capacity of two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand tons per year. He ought to know some- 
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thing about sugar, and he does, and his time and knowledge he 
gladly gives to the work of the Food Administration. 

The real success of the propaganda for food conservation 
lies in the intensive work which is carried on in the field as 
represented by the different state administrators. John W. 
Hallowell, one of the directors of Stone & Webster, Boston, 
has been helping Mr. Hoover build the state organizations. 
Instead of brick and mortar, this great structure represents will- 
ing volunteers, eager to do their share, and brings every state 
into close touch with special expert advisors at Washington. 

Now that the Government has seen fit to bring the food 
question under its absolute control thru the method of licensing, 
William B. Owens’ work in charge of this bureau is extremely 
important. A lawyer by profession, he was asked to become 
a member of the legal staff of the Food Administration, and 
later the duty of organizing and managing the licensing end 
was assigned to him. Altho born in Ohio, Mr. Owens grew up 
in the West, having taken his degree from Leland Stanford 
University in 1910. 

The new activity represented in world-size food conservation 
has made it important to gather extensive data on the food 
situation of the world. Dr. Alonzo Englebert Taylor, pro- 
fessor of physiological chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, 
and a half dozen other important organizations of a similar 
kind, is in charge of this branch of the work. He is a well- 
known authority on the food situation of the world, and has 
written extensively on the subject. In Berlin, during the first 
years of the war he was attached to the American Embassy 
and was sent to inspect the prison camps; consequently, he is 
thoroly familiar with the European situation. 

It is said that the real success of the Food Administration 
has been its fluid ballast, its ability to constantly meet shifting 
problems without danger of capsizing. This is due in a large 
measure to the efficient handling of a department on miscel- 
laneous activities, ready to tackle the things that arise that are 
not in the routine of work. Frederick Collin Walcott, a partner 
in the banking house of Bombright & Company of New York, 
is the man who is giving his time and energy to this important 
department. His hobby has been the protection of wild life in 
our national parks—in the food administration he is the buffer 
for the unexpected. ; 
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How does the Food Administration always find the right man 
for the right place? That's easy. It has a department of 
special assignments, with an Irishman who looks like Charley 
Chaplin at the helm. Charles McCarthy began life working 
wherever he could find work, and financed part of his studies 
in three universities as a football coach. He is a professor 
of political science and holds the title of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the University of Wisconsin, which is known as the mother 
of progressive legislation in that state. 

In considering the food question one important line is drawn, 
dividing the perishable from the non-perishable. The problem 
of distribution of non-perishable foods other than canned 
goods, dried fruits, beans, sugar and flour, each of which is 
important enough to merit separate attention, is in charge of 
Theodore F. Whitmarsh, president of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association. He is one of the biggest wholesalers in 
the country, and all wholesale and retail dealers, as well as 
brokers in non-perishable food products, except as noted above, 
come under the jurisdiction of his department. The aim, 
and a most important one, is to prevent speculation, hoarding 
and the exacting of excessive profits on food. 

A valuable assistant to Mr. Hoover, and one who was associ- 
ated with him in the Belgian relief work is Dr. Vernon Lyman 
Kellogg. Dr. Kellogg was first assistant director in Northern 
France, then director in Brussels, and later director-at-large, 
moving between London, Rotterdam and Brussels. His 
knowledge of the food situation in Europe and its methods of 
distribution makes his work with the Food Commission in 
Washington of special value. When not engaged in work of 
food conservation he is a member of the faculty of Stanford 
University. 

Still another California man is an important cog in the wheel 
of food conservation. G. Harold Powell, president of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Association, has general supervision of 
all problems concerned with perishables, including milk. In 
many ways, this is the most important department of the Food 
Administration, for it strikes at the very root of food conser- 
vation—the saving of perishables. 

One of the busiest corners of the Food Administration is 
the statistical department, with those wonderful charts with 
lines leading everywhere which mean so much to the man who 
understands them. Dr. Raymond Pearl, head of the Depart- 
ment of Biology, Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, is 
in charge of collecting data on the production, consumption, 
movement and prices of food material both in this country and 
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in Europe. From manufacturers and dealers in food com- 
modities, more than one hundred thousand reports a month are 
received. It is the most complete statistics ever collected in any 
country on the food supply. 

When it comes to the question of Public Information, a real 
live man must be on the job to tell the public what is being done, 
and create enthusiasm in supporting the work of conservation. 
Mr. B. S. Allen, who served with Mr. Hoover as a member of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium from its organization, 
brings to this department in Washington .all the interesting 
knowledge of the work abroad. It was Mr. Allen who per- 
sonally presented the first report of the Relief Commission to 
King Albert. 

Returning to the more specific items of the work, we find 
J. P. Cotton of the law firm of Spooner & Cotton, giving up his 
law business and devoting his time to the meat division, and 
working with a definite idea of stimulating hog production for 
the current year. George E. Haskell, president of the Beatrice 
Cream Company, the largest company of its kind in America, 
acts as “cheer leader” on dairy ‘activities, and every cow is en- 
listed to help win the war. S. F. Evans of the Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Company, the largest plant of corn food products on 
the Atlantic coast, handles the problems which arise in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of cereal stuffs, excepting wheat. 


‘In the early days of the Yukon rush he went to Alaska where 


he built the tunnels of the White Pass and Yukon Railroad. 
Corn and flour mills later became his specialty. 

Probably no single product means more to the home than 
flour. The regulation of flour mills in order to secure maximum 
efficiency was one of the early and obvious problems of the food 
administration. James F. Bell, vice-president of the Washburn- 
Crosby Company of Minneapolis, one of the largest milling 
concerns in the world, is giving his time to this important work. 
Mr. Bell comes from a family of millers, his father and grand- 
father before him were millers. Next to flour, potatoes are 
about the most important of the food stuffs. Lou D. Sweet of 
Colorado, president of the Potato Association of America, and 
a practical potato farmer, is in charge of this food’ which is 
expected to release the wheat and more exportable food for the 
Allies. 

If all special departments organized to assist the Government 
in war time have the same spirit of harmony, get together and 
get results, that marks Mr. Hoover's organization, it will be 
fortunate indeed. Hoover is the reason for it and the public 
is back of him. 





Copyright, Harris &@ Ewing 
VERNON LYMAN KELLOGG 
Was connected with the Committee for Relief in Belgium 
since May, 1915. He returned to this country in the Spring 
of 1917 to aid in the work of the Food Administration 
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Sidelights on the Secretary of the Navy 


Josephus Daniels as He Really Ts 


a 


WRITING about a public man, a certain freedom is 
gained in dispensing with all stilted biographical 
} data. In expressing personal impressions of an 
individual rather than “rehearsing” what others 
have said, the estimate becomes one’s very own. 
What the man on the street may be thinking is interesting 
because physical contact with humanity's surging tides 
leaves subtle impressions. As every railroad train puffs 
into the station another leaves—so do men come and go in 
public life. Washington witnesses an ebb and flow with suc- 
ceeding administrations. To call forth honored names of the 
past in speaking of men of the present is tempting, but there is 
real exhilaration in a non-comparative estimate of public men 
whose portraits are not yet on memory 's walls. 

Some years ago | exchanged greetings with a brother editor 
in his own sanctum. 
edit some items sent in by 







I was promptly asked to look over and 


shows; if not, the country soon has his measure from what he 
does rather than what is ‘confidently expected” of him. On 
Inauguration Day, 1917, I again met Josephus Daniels, in the 
Marble Room of the Senate. Congratulations were offered 
just prior to his taking the navy portfolio, and his friends saw 
a glint in his eye that made us feel: “Josephus, old man, you 
are going to make a real secretary or know the reason why.” 
* * * * 

What are the distinctive features of a naval secretary's 
career? The Greek ‘nein’ (to swim) is involved in the deriva- 
of the word ‘navy'’—so a secretary naturally must know how 
to breast the tides of sentiment in peace and war. The statutes 
require that the Secretary of the Navy shall be a civilian. 
Naturally he must be a man of diplomacy and tact, for he 
must work in harmony with men whose professional training 
for a naval career began in early youth. 

The organization of the 





correspondents from sur- 
rounding towns. These 
letters indicated the love 
and confidence of readers in 
the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server—and in the smooth- 
faced, energetic young edi- 
tor who had a merry way 
of looking at you out of the 
corner of his eyes as he 
proceeded with his work. 
There was a note of the 
idealist in the editorial room, 
for the quickening spirit of 
the place was then active 
in a fight against liquor 
interests. In the throes of 
a political campaign, with 
defeat staring him in the 
face, optimism reigned su- 
preme. As director of pub- 
licity in two presidential 
campaigns, undaunted, he 
stood by the good old 
Democratic ship as she 
sailed up “Salt River.” 
Always an ardent and faith- 
ful devotee to his party and 
principles, he was never a 
bitter partisan. When 
Josephus Daniels was 
chosen Secretary of the 
Navy by President Wilson, 
the press of the country 
asked sneeringly: “Who 
is this country editor from 
North Carolina who seeks 
to fill the great and honored 
position of Secretary of the 
Navy?” His friends tried 
totellthem—'‘wait!"" “But, 
is he big enough for the 
job?” “Heis; just watch!” 

In Washington, as every- 
where else, a man develops 
thru official test. If there 
is anything big in him, it 








SECRETARY DANIELS IN FIGHTING MOOD 
Photograph taken during an address before an audience of Naval Cadets 


navy by the Continental 
Congress antidated the Dec- 
laration of Independence 
itself. One vessel of ten 
guns and one of fourteen 
guns were equipped as 
cruisers and called the Con- 
tinental Navy. Later, the 
fleet was enlarged to thir- 
teen ships, which appro- 
priately equalled the 
number of stars in the flag 
of the colonies.. No rank 
higher than captain was 
created in the Revolution- 
ary War, altho the title 
of Admiral was given to 
John Paul Jones in official 
correspondence shortly be- 
fore his death. In 1808, 
the Department of the 
Navy was created, with 
Benjamin Stoddard as 
the first secretary. A few 
months later the Marine 
Corps was established as a 
part of the navy. From 
1812 until the Civil War, 
little but perfunctory naval 
service has been recorded 
and the names of the secre- 
taries were scarcely known 
outside official circles. The 
late William E. Chandler 
and William C. Whitney 
were secretaries who awak- 
ened naval interests and 
were instrumental in launch- 
ing the new ironclads. 
While the song goes: 
“The army and navy for- 
ever,’ naming the army 
first, the navy has had a 
picturesque and romantic 
appeal to the people in 
recent years, and was the 








only department of the 
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government to maintain a policy of preparedness. The 
record of the Navy Department since March 4, 1913, is illum- 
inating. In his own quié®way Secretary Daniels first urged the 
necessity of having naval appointments and promotions made 
by means of a board determining merit, rather than automatic 
promotion by length of service, which had prevailed. Pro- 





JOSEPHUS DANIELS, JR. 


Private, United States Marine Corps 


motions determined only according to the time slip reckoned 
from naval academy graduation did not seem to him proper— 
and when he uses the word “proper,” it means “right and just.” 
Then came the courageous and far-reaching decision to banish 
wines and liquors from ships and mess. The influence of 
that one act has had much to do with the improved personnel 
of the Navy. The tribute paid to Secretary Daniels by Mrs. 
Dewey, wife of the only Admiral of the Navy, in a letter to a 
United States Senator, written soon after the death of Admiral 
Dewey, was not a perfunctory compliment—it expressed a 
crystalizing sentiment in navy circles: 


Senator Lee S. Overman, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: 

I wish you, and the people of the country also, to know that my 
husband felt for the present Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, a sincere affection. Only a short time ago the Admiral said, 
“I have been in the Navy sixty-two years, and have served under 
many Secretaries of the Navy, but Secretary Daniels is the best 
Secretary we have ever had, and has done more for the Navy than 
any other. I am amazed by his knowledge of technical matters. 





He has studied profoundly, and his opinion is founded on close obser- 
vation.”’ 

Will you express my profound thanks to the General Assembly of 
North Carolina? I am, Senator, 


Very truly, 


Mitprep McLean Dewey. 


The collective entity of a nation is in the life of the individual, 
and as the first law of nature is self-preservation, Secretary 
Daniels early recognized that national policies must be the 
starting point in his calculations for naval development. When 
Thomas Jefferson, who abhorred war, recommended that “a 
respectable body of seamen and artisans be in readiness for 
ship-building,” he outlined a practical phase of naval develop- 
ment. Gouverneur Morris and the stately John Adams per- 
sistently begged for more ships in the early days and had to 
fight the parsimonious attitude of Congress. Despite the fact 
that the United States at one time paid one hundred thousand 
dollars to perfect a treaty with the Dey of Algiers to cease 
preying on American commerce, the navy has kept a portion 
of its equipment in active service for over a century. 

President Roosevelt's project of sending a navy around the 
world was a tribute to American efficiency that is remembered 
in these stirring times of a world war. It demonstrated what 
could be done. 

Early in his administration Secretary Daniels differentiated 
naval strength and naval resources. He realized the basic 
importance of resources. In recent years. naval strategy has 
become as necessary in peace as in war. 

In the Secretary's room is the sword of John Paul Jones, 
who before the sinking of the Bon Homme Richard, replied, 
when asked if he had struck his colors: “I have not yet begun 
to fight." The spirit of John Paul Jones still animates the 
Navy, which has been actively engaged in the anti-submarine 
warfare since we entered the war, and which is not resting ore 
the glorious record it has made, but has only “begun to fight.” 

= * * * 


The tremendous increase in naval equipment and require- 
ments finds Secretary Daniels at the helm bent on carrying out 
the best traditions of the American Navy. The work strikes 
home to his own family circle. Ensign Worth Bagley, the only 
officer killed in the Spanish War, was his own brother-in-law, 
and this brave lad’s brother, Lieutenant Commander David 
Worth Bagley, was in command of the “Jacob Jones” in her 
fatal battle with a submarine overseas within the year. The 
Navy comes close to the home of Josephus Daniels, for his 
own son and namesake is serving in the marines, and his eigh- 
teen-year-old son, Worth Bagley Daniels, named for his uncle, 
Ensign Worth Bagley, is entering the Naval Academy. The 
spirit of the Navy—its unswerving efficiency and enthusiasm is 
the ideal that the Secretary has followed in charting the policy 
of his department. 

As he works early and late in his office amid trophies of 
American naval glory, he reiterates his slogan, “It’s the spirit 
of the Navy that will count." “How are our boys getting on?” 
is his thought. He early recognized that naval department 
history is not without its shoals, indicating where well-ruddered 
ships fall to the mercy of the winds when hands and hearts are 
not inspired with the spirit of duty. 

Business men and managers of industrial plants insist that 
“three years’ training in the navy fits a young man for the 
practical work of life—if he utilizes the opportunity "—a tribute 
indeed, to the modern navy. Character building and a sense 
of duty are fundamentals in navy training. ‘The first thing 
taught the navy cadet is that he must die,’ said Commander 
Wainwright in the Schley-Sampson hearings. This eliminates 
quivering fear and makes a lad in his country’s uniform feel that 
the greatest glory that can come to him is to meet death in 
battle and service, rather than linger upon a bed of illness. 

Officers are inspired to have men work with them. Many 
of the boys are improving the few leisure hours in study, for 
every man in the navy realizes the possibilities ahead of him 
if he takes advantage of the opportunities offered. The rapid 
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development of armament makes it necessary for every man to 
attend to the educative features of his work. 

With the administration of Secretary Daniels has come the 
wonderful development of naval airplanes, necessitating an 
attention to the skies overhead never before encompassed in 
naval training. 





MRS. DANIELS AND “THE BOYS” 
This charming family group was photographed about the time of the Secretary’s 
appointment 


Every day the secretary meets the newspaper men and 
gives out the news. He may be making lines and circles with a 
pencil while replying to queries, but he is thinking mighty 
quickly and clearly, because on a slip of the tongue or an un- 
guarded statement, much may depend. Editorial instinct 
has served well in bringing the Navy closer to the people thru 
the public press; piercing the veneer of artificiality and snobbery 
and making the Navy, indeed, a navy of the people. The 
high-speed fighting airplanes, the mine sweepers, submarines, 
destroyers and equipment of the men, providing for their 
safety and comfort show that the stream flows full tide every 
day. When Secretary Daniels sent word to New Orleans that 
an objectionable district must be eliminated, it was accom- 
plished, because the protection of the boys in wide trousers is a 
dominant thought. 

There are myriads of details at his finger-tips—from sub- 
marine nets and all phases of mercantile marine, to working 
out a nation’s harmonious policy. He keeps in touch with the 
Naval War College and naval training stations, as well as the 
academy at Annapolis, as keenly as if all the boys there were 
his own. 

* * * * 

The Marine Committee of 1775 finds its counterpart in the 
Board of Strategy established during the Spanish-American 
War, and on which Admiral Dewey served so many’ years. 
Even the details of knotting and splicing are as important as 
in the days of the clipper ships, for it is the strong sailor's knot 
that typifies the means by which Secretary Daniels is bringing 
the people and the Navy together in a complete understanding. 
The Navy has been pronounced the most thoroly prepared 
department of the Government, because it is self-reliant. 
When a commander takes charge of his ship he is responsible 
for that vessel and his men. The soldiers are supported and 
transported by the Navy, the first line of defense. Quelling 
revolutions and saving human lives is often the unheralded 
constructive work of the Navy. Changing scenes from port 
to port, and adventures, have ever appealed to the imagination 
of American boys from Paul Jones to Admiral Sims. Once 
donned the naval uniform must never be discarded while in 
the service. Sailors in the Navy today appreciate the sugges- 
tions and appeals of Secretary Daniels toward making the 
spirit and personnel of the Navy add honor to the uniform of 


* 





the United States Navy. Secretary Daniels has proven that 
a successful secretary on a peace footing is as successful in 
meeting war conditions. 

* ok * * 

And what do the navy boys think of their Secretary? This 
query is perhaps best answered by a Yale sailor, who in the Yale 
Alumini Weekly, thus gave his impression of ‘The Chief :” 

“There's a great to-do at the training station when the 
Secretary of the Navy arrives. Flourishes, ruffles, side boys, 
and the guard of the day unite to honor him. Up over the 
administration building flutters a pyramid streamer of code 
flags, topped by a blue banner, on which an anchor and four 
stars, white as new snow, glisten in the sunlight. The whole 
camp is on its toes. Everything is cleaner and more orderly 
than regulations demand. From the gold on the officers’ hats 
to the tape on the men’s collars there is not a blemish. The 
lily has been painted. 

“From the ranks, one’s first glimpse of the Secretary reveals 
a genuine smile and an easy and delightfully natural bow. 
This civilian, with black felt hat (southern senator style), low 
collar, overcoat unbuttoned, and cane swinging jauntily, is he 
who until now has been, so far as we are concerned, a mystical 
dweller in an Olympian realm, where a dip of the sceptre 
moves whole fleets. We had rather expected a tense-faced 
man, completely surrounded by high, braided officers, to whom 
in low accents he spoke words of dreadful import. Instead, he 
meets our commanding officer and talks with him as if he were 
discussing the weather, or ‘What the Men Will Wear.’ 

“Later, he addresses us. This time, sitting on the platform, 
he is in the midst of men whose rank we mention only in a 
whisper. But we are not called to attention to listen to orders. 
We sit down, if you please, and are presently electrified by the 
cheery voice of the Secretary. 

“Gentlemen.” That long dead word comes to life once again, 
as welcome as spring. We, who for months have been ‘You 
men, ‘Sailors, and other less printable roles, are at length 
gentlemen, at least for the duration of this speech. 

‘**l am happy tobe here this afternoon,’ continues Mr. Daniels, 
‘and address you. Recently, | saw twenty-thousand women 
march down Fifth Avenue, and I| thought it the finest sight I 





JOSEPHUS DANIELS AT HIS DESK 


had ever seen. When I had the pleasure of reviewing you on 
your parade ground this afternoon, | thought you still finer.’ 

‘A loud cheer interrupts the speaker. 

“I perceive, he puts in, ‘that modesty is not a virtue in 
the Navy. I didn’t say you were better looking.’ 

‘The speech continues, and, nota bene, (Continued on fage 190) 
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Wanted! A Burglar 


By MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


VER since she had arrived at years of understanding 
t Betty had been on the qui vive for the appearance 
of a burglar. Visions of housebreakers haunted her 
dreams and added zest to her waking hours. To 
suddenly rustle a paper in her presence and exclaim 
“Burglars!” in a startled voice was tantamount to saying 
Rats!" to a terrier—she immediately pricked up her ears, 
her eyes sparkled alertly and she danced about atiptoe with 
expectation. 

Not that Betty had ever really seen or even heard a burglar 
—but she preserved unfailingly the receptive mood, and the 
slightest unexplainable sound in the kitchen or dining room 
in the midnight hours was sufficient to send her flitting like a 
sheeted ghost down the stairs with a silver-mounted revolver 
clutched firmly in one hand and her adventurous heart deliciously 
aflutter, for Betty was brave to the point of recklessness and 
welcomed strange adventure like a knight of old. 
| Betty had come from her faraway home on a Western ranch 
to visit her married brother Frank in ‘the States,"’ and while 
she missed the free open-air life of her native prairies, the long 
gallops on her half-broken piebald mustang, the excitement of 
the yearly ‘round up,” the tumultuous merrymaking of the 
half-barbaric “fiestas,” and the open adoration of the cowboys, 
she found partial compensation in turning her sister-in-law’s 
well ordered household topsy-turvey a dozen times a day, 
thrilling credulous feminine visitors with weird tales of imag- 
inary bloodthirsty adventures and scattering widespread woe 
and desolation amid the hearts of her brother's bachelor 
acquaintances. 

That each of these in turn, from ardent wooer quite simply 
became devoted friend, argued abundant sweet womanly 
tenderness in the unswerving loyalty of soul that lurked behind 
the veil of good fellowship and care-free exuberance of spirits 
with which Betty draped her deeper feelings. 

To her brother's New England wife, Boston born and Rad- 
cliffe bred, Betty was a never-ending mystery and delight, 
and to the feminine portion of the society to which she was 
introduced, whose intellectual pabulum consisted largely of 
Browning and Henry James, and whose diurnal activities were 
chiefly confined to a round of shopping on Tremont Street in 
the afternoons, she was like a revivifying whiff of ozone from 
the prairies. 

So. as Betty's visit lengthened into weeks, her unconven- 
tional frankness, her sweetness and her sunny good humor won 
their way straight into the hearts of all she met, and the constant 
succession of dances, theater parties, suppers and such like 
social gayeties at which she was the honored and the toasted 
guest attested her immense popularity. That she was far 
more than passably good looking is a mere detail. 

Only one little cloud dimmed the sunshine of her enjoyment 
—a cloud no larger than a burglar, to be exact. 

“If he was only a little one,’ she would wail, “who crawled 
in thru the cellar window and stole a bagful of coal to keep his 
starving babies from freezing—if | could capture even such an 
ignoble house-breaker as that unaided and alone I'd be satisfied. 

‘Just to think,” she confided in dramatic whispers to a group 
of horrified ladies, herself struggling to conceal her inward 
merriment, “that in the gentle West I've barricaded myself 
in the garret of an adobe ranch house and taken pot shots thru 
the window with a Winchester at the Indian braves when they 
broke away from the reservation and scalped our herders and 
ran off our ponies; and had to hide my watch and rings in my 
—er—stocking when we were held up by stage robbers, and 
now that I've come to the East, where crime and wickedness 





abounds, I'm denied even the excitement of having my purse 
snatched.” 

But tho Betty slept with one ear open and her revolver 
within easy reach, burglars perversely forbore to burgle in her 
presence, and Betty accordingly remained disconsolate. 

On a certain evening when brother Frank and his wife were 
to be out till the wee small hours Betty elected to remain at 
home alone. 

“No moon tonight,’ he said with mock concern, glancing 
at the darkening sky as he opened the front door; “‘better 
watch out sharp for burglars, Betty.” 

“All right,” retorted Betty. “Look in the back entry before 
you come upstairs. If I catch one I'll tie him to the refriger- 
ator.” 

An hour later, finding her book uninterestingly prosaic and 
overcome with sudden sleepiness, Betty switched out the light 
and went yawning upstairs to bed. 


“Hold up your hands!" With a startled movement the man 
at the sideboard obeyed the sudden mandate and turned 
slowly to face the open door where Betty stood, her cheeks still 
flushed with sleep, but her eyes very wide awake as with calm 
and dispassionate demeanor she kept the intruder covered with 
a revolver whose menacingly business-like muzzle moved not 
so much as a hair's breadth from the upper corner of the breast 
pocket of his coat. 

An expression of vast astonishment overspread the burglar’s 
countenance, succeeded by a glance of respectful admiration, 
tinged with amusement, which Betty calmly ignored. 

‘Perhaps I had better mention the fact,’ said Betty in an 
icy voice, “that | am accustomed to shooting prairie chickens 
on the wing with a revolver from the saddle while my mustang 
is going at a lope. It may save—accidents.” 

“By Jove!’ whispered the burglar admiringly under his 
breath, bowing his acknowledgment of the veiled warning. 

He was satisfyingly big and surprisingly good looking—for a 
burglar, Betty decided, as well as remarkably well dressed, and 
aside from his somewhat embarrassed demeanor presented no 
appearance of being a hardened criminal, but Betty had read 
and heard of “gentleman burglars,” and hardened her heart 
accordingly; and while inwardly aflutter with delicious 
excitement, outwardly preserved her icy demeanor. 

Betty herself, lithe, buoyant and fearless, clad in a Japanese 
kimono, with tiny slippers peeping coquettishly out from 
beneath its folds, and her proud little well-poised head thrown 
back, made a charming picture upon which the burglar gazed 
with respectful approval. 

Betty glanced thoughtfully at the clock ticking busily away 
upon the mantel-piece. “My brother and his wife should be 
back in about an hour,” she observed calmly. “Meanwhile 
you may take a seat at that end of the table while I remain 
at this end—and be sure to keep your hands on the table in 
front of you.” 

The burglar, apparently not averse to enjoying a tete-a-tete 
with so charming a vis-a-vis, meekly did as he was directed, and 
Betty, having assumed her strategic position at the opposite 
end of the long dining-room table, eyed her docile captive 
with vast satisfaction. 

“And now,” she said, settling herself expectantly in her 
chair, with her elbows upon the table and her chin in her 
hands, *‘tell me how you burgle.” 

Her captive flushed and stirred uneasily. “I assure you"—— 
he stammered in a well modulated voice, ‘that you are ter- 
ribly mistaken. Appearances, I must confess”’—— 
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Betty frowned portentously. “Don’t fib,” she said severely, 

The burglar flushed again. “If you will allow me to explain.’, 
he began, then apparently seized with an inspiration, “these 
letters,” he raised his hand toward the inner pocket of his 
coat and dropped it hastily as he looked again into the frowning 
muzzle of Betty's revolver. 

“T told you to keep your hands on the table,’ she reminded 
him with acerbity. 

“Pardon me,” he said stiffly, shrugging his shoulders with a 
helpless gesture. “I merely wished to offer you documentary 
evidence of my respectability.” 

“You may keep it to show the judge,”’ said Betty generously. 
‘May I ask what is your name?” 

“Harry Montgomery Sinclair.’ he responded promptly, 
with the air of offering an engraved carte de visite. 

“| meant your nom de querre—your alias, I think they call it. 
William Jones alias Light Fingered Bill—you know what I mean.” 

‘Harry Montgomery Sinclair,’ said the burglar, apparently 
seeking inspiration from the ceiling, ‘alias Happy Harry, alias 
Montmorency Montgomery, alias the Texas Terror.” 

Ah!” murmured Betty, thrilling deliciously, “then you really 
have an established reputation?” 

‘I am a very desperate and dangerous character,” he con- 
fessed sadly. 

“Well, you won't be after tonight because you'll be in prison,” 
said Betty consolingly. “Were you ever arrested?” 

“Once—for stealing signs in my freshman year.” 

“Then you're a college man?” queried Betty with interest. 

“IT was graduated summa cum laude, and valedictorian of 
my class,” he modestly admitted. 


“How sad,” moralized Betty, “that with such advantages 
you should become a common housebreaker.”’ 

Her captive flushed hotly again and squirmed uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Oh, I say,” he began, “don't be rough on a fellow. Please 
let me explain” 

“You have been explaining, haven't you?” queried Betty 
sweetly. “Did you ever rob a bank—crack a crib, | believe 
s the technical term?” 








tees 





“Well, I broke a faro bank once in St. Paul,’ admitted the 
burglar. 

Betty eyed him suspiciously. “Now you're trying to jolly 
me,’ she said. “There's nothing reprehensible in that. | 
played faro once myself—but I didn’t break the bank,” she 
added sadly. 

“Perhaps you didn't try the right system,’ suggested the 
burglar consolingly. 

“I’m afraid not,” admitted Betty; “at any rate I had to 
go without bonbons and novels for months afterwards.” Then 
she gazed speculatively at her captive. “But you haven't told 
me yet how you burgle,” she reminded him with plaintive 
insistence. 

“Er—no,”. he admitted, “I sort of—er drifted from the 
subject. Fact is, l—er—I was afraid I might shock you,” he 
said with a burst of candor. 

“| just adore being shocked,” stated Betty calmly. 

“Well, then,” said the burglar, studying the pattern of the 
tablecloth attentively, “single-handed and alone I rode into 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, one afternoon, left my pony on 
the shady side of the street, walked into the bank with a 
revolver in each hand, forced the paying teller to pack all the 
gold and notes in the bank into a satchel and hand it over to 
me across the counter then backed out the door. mounted 
my pony and rode away.” 

“And did you escape in safety?” queried Betty breathlessly. 

“No,” said the burglar, “the teller organized a posse and 
started on my trail. For five days and nights | wandered in 
the desert without anything to eat or drink, and at the end of 
that time, my pony having sunk to the ground from exhaustion, 


With a startled movement the man at the sideboard obeyed the sudden mandate and turned slowly to face the door ... . 


the posse came upon me as | lay asleep under a mesquite bush, 
overpowered me after a desperate resistance and hung me to 
a telegraph pole.” 

“Oh!” gasped Betty. round-eyed, “hung you! But how 
did you finally escape?” 

“A poor old Indian whom | had once befriended happened to 
come along just as the posse was disappearing in the distance 
and demonstrated his gratitude by chopping down the tele- 
graph pole,’ explained the burglar. (Continued on page 187) 
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The Naval War College 


Making Maneuvers and Men 


|} DISTINGUISHED visitor on a recent tour of 
} observation at the Naval War College at Newport, 
remarked, ““Your country prepared in some ways 
better than you knew.” They were taking time 
exposure pictures of the library, and all present 
moved softly, keeping out of the forbidden ‘No Man's Land.” 

When the picture was finished, Commodore Parker brought 
out a text-book written by the German Commander Falken- 
hayn and dated many years previous to the present war. 
Six minutely detailed maps outlined imaginary battle plans for 
each day from April 26th to May 2nd inclusive. The French 
forces were indicated by red, the German by blue. Details of 
troop movements were marked out to time-clock accuracy. It 
was all a ghastly reminder of the definiteness of the prepara- 





might arise’in naval warfare was anticipated. It is here that 
nearly all of the admirals have labored with the same thoro- 
ness as the German military officers—with the difference that 
the purpose was defense rather than invasion and attacks on 


helpless women and civilians. 


Captain H. F. Bryan, commandant, Second Naval District 
of Newport, spent many weeks going over new phases that 
have presented themselves since the world-war began. Captain 
Bryan hails from Ohio and has been an instructor at Annapolis— 
a typical navy man from “top to toe.” He talks, acts and walks 
in terms of naval procedure, and maintains a rigid discipline, 
and out of the Second District are coming men well trained for 
the work before them. Constant requests and demands for 
officers and “‘detail’’ men he meets as an efficient manufacturer 





THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
Serving a like purpose in Naval Training as does the War College at Washington, D.C., for the Army 


tions made for this war; the ‘drives were planned with grisly 
conviction of a speedy victory. One great essential was over- 
looked—the attitude of neutral nations as to the purpose of 
the war. 

The book was startling evidence of the colossal plot Germany 
began years ago to build—the conquest of France as only the 
stepping-stone to reach England; the luring mountains of gold 
accumulated in the United States furnishing a hundred billion 
indemnity fund to bring the world to the Kaiser's feet. Before 
such an imbroglio, Bismarck’s purpose in crushing France seems 
but a fly on the chariot wheel. 


* * * * 


In the United States Naval War College, admirals, lieuten- 
ants, commanders, captains and many eminent naval com- 
manders have pursued diligent schooling in maneuvers for 
many years with one point in view—defense. Every possible 
contingency of attack has been considered. The two large 
maneuver rooms, with skylight and pagoda ceiling—now occu- 
pied by the clerical force of Commandant Bryan, of the 2nd 
Naval District—have witnessed many a hard-fought battle. 
Details of offense and defense were planned over and over 
again, so it would seem that every possible emergency that 


AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


would meet a governmental requisition for experts and skilled 
men in various departments. 

The Naval War College was first established at Newport by 
Admiral Luce, as a sort of summer school where naval officers 
could pursue their studies. He died at the ripe age of ninety 
years—and saw his dreams more than realized. During the 
Civil War, the Naval Academy was removed from Annapolis 
and located at Newport. Even to the casual observer, the 
situation of Newport seems a logical one for a naval base. 

Wandering through the narrow streets leading to the Perry 
House, | began to understand why Newport is so important. 
John Clark and John Coddington founded Newport after 
having unanimously agreed that the body politic should be a 
“Democracee’’—the old-style spelling did not disguise the 
early purpose of founding a popular government. 

The receiving ship Constellation, her quaint square rigging 
covered with ice, made a fitting picture of war with the ele- 
ments. It seemed like a glimpse of eternally iced polar regions 
or a picture from Peary’s “‘Farthest North.’ The boys on deck 
and at every entrance to the Island stood guard like Equimaux. 
Orderlies reported “‘wireless not working” because of the glare 
of ice. The English schooner, ‘Potter,’’ ice-bound at Nantucket, 
out of supplies and coal, was about to be abandoned, but the 
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mine-sweeper “P S 340° soon towed her into New Bedford, 
while others were sent to release the ice-bound craft all along 
the coast. 

At the barracks the naval recruits off duty were talking about 
their various states. The boys from Arkansas ardently defended 
their state from the onslaughts of the boys from sunny Cali- 
fornia, who showed the boy from Duluth a newspaper dispatch 
chronicling 90 degrees in the shade in Pasadena, while Duluth 
reported 50 below zero. It was a discussion of the United States 
of America, with the stimulus of state pride as a starting point 
of debate. 

Uppermost in the mind of the boys was “when are we going 
to get at them?” There was no hint of homesickness. The 
glow of adventure was in their eyes. They all wanted to “get 
at’ the German submarine, and quickly, for each had his 
notions of naval combat. Some were engaged in washing the 
doors of the offices with all the thoroness required aboard 
ship. There was a sort of snugness about the scene that made 
it sociable. The boys don’t talk much—don't sing much, but 
there is a subtle, silent comradeship—sailor lads stand by one 
another. The spirit of the college is amplified in the contempla- 
tion that the work in which they were engaged is a matter of 
life or death for their country—rather than a mere struggle for 
dollars and pleasures, and personal comforts. 

A copy of the Reservist, published by members of the 
Newport section of the N. S. R. F., Second Naval District, 
shows the initiative and individuality of the personnel of the 
Navy. The sheet contains all of the rollicking spirit of the 
college paper, and yet between the lines can be detected serious 
consideration of the work before them. Even Commandant 
Bryan was awaiting his copy with the avidity of receiving the 
paper from home. The comment on “Naval Auxiliary,” 
“Cloyne School,” “Training Regiment and New Activities,” 
and the “Testimony given by Secretary Daniels as to the effi- 
ciency of submarine chasers and censorship’ indicated real 
head-liners. An interesting editorial on “What the Navy Likes 
to Read,” reveals that O. Henry, Mark Twain and Jack London 
are the high favorites. “Treasure Island” and “Huckleberry 
Finn” will be read by the navy boy until the next ice age, so it 
was declared. The Reservist modestly calls attention to 
the omission of those preparing the list that the Reservist 
was not included as one thing that the Navy likes to read 
There is also a comment on what the Navy likes to hear and a 
compliment to the crack Second Naval District Band was forth- 
coming in blasts that would do credit to the Bingville Bugle. 
The warmth of comradeship evident among the men was infec- 
tious even in the frigid zero day | made my visit. It was a 
lesson in close communion citizenry. 

Under the jacket of nearly every boy peeped a sweater, 
the product of the busy needles of the women of America. 


APPRENTICE SEAMEN DRILLING 





AT NAVAL TRAINING STATION, NEWPORT, RHODE 


Many cases of pneumonia and sickness have been prevented by 
the forethought of the American mothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts. The boys prize these home-knit sweaters, socks, wrist- 
lets and helmets because they say they feel that in every stitch 
is woven a sympathetic interest in them, that keeps the 
heart warm as well as protects the body from chilly blasts. 
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LIBRARY OF THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 


Among the reservists, the spirit of “lark’’ predominates as 
they take their leave to go and see friends and enjoy twenty- 
four hours outside of the pale of discipline. They usually go 
in pairs, like girls at boarding school, for friendships are forming 
that will linger as long as life. Among the reservists in the Army 
and Navy may be found the flower of American youth, and 
what impressed me most, as | mingled among them in all parts 
of the country, at cantonments and naval camps, is that they 
do not lose their sense of humor. The keen and knowing 
twinkle of fun in their eyes is ever apparent even under the 
most rigid military discipline. 


* * * * 


Distinguished visitors to the United States almost invariably 
visit the Naval War College. Here came Admiral Togo of 
Japan after his great victory over the Russian fleet, and the 
recent visit made by the Japanese Commission recalled the 
visit of the Admiral who virtually decided the Russo-Japanese 
war, in one naval engagement. (Continued on page 185) 
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The Public Schools and the Liberty Loan 


By JOHN H. FINLEY 


Commissioner of Education, State of New York 
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Loan. The tangible results exceeded 
all expectations, the total amount subscribed and secured by 
them being nearly forty millions. This direct product is no 
measure of the value or significance of this campaign, in which 
teachers have become united in one common purpose, and the 
schools have become conscious centers of national service. 

This great achievement was made possible first of all by 
the interest of the Governor of the State, who asked the several 
departments to do all they could to help forward the loan. 
The Board of Regents had, in anticipation of this call, ap- 
pointed a special committee on the Liberty Loan, consisting 
. of Regents Byrne, Alexander and Elkus, who were ready when 
the call came to put their plan into operation thru an educational 
bureau established in connection with the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Andrew Ten Eyck of the State Education Depart- 
ment being in charge. 

It is impossible to speak in such detail as I could wish of 
the admirable work done thruout the State. The total returns 
were as follows: 


Re rrr Ee re ey 
OD os ks re etiitan os Paste eRe eae 866,050 
| ee er ee 1,961,250 
Private and Parochial Schools .............. 129,750 
SUES is oo cane boakweoeeeth Us cee ae 758,850 
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Especially notable has been the work of the great cities 
at the two ends of the State, where our populations are most 
diverse—New York City and Buffalo. 

In New York City the canvass was made under the general 
chairmanship of Dr. Tildsley, and under the special direction 
of District Superintendent O'Shea, the total contributions 
amounting to $31,386,900. Of this amount over twenty-five 
millions was secured thru the elementary day schools, the 
evening schools, and the trade and training schools. 

In Buffalo the school campaign was under the general 
direction of Superintendent Emerson, and under the special 
direction of Principal Daniel Upton of the State Normal 
School at Buffalo, the total raised there being $1,115,800. 

Many interesting side-lights were revealed in the work of 
the schools of the State. 

At Solvay, the teachers and pupils of the Prospect School 
had raised forty dollars which they planned to spend for pictures 
for their school building. They decided to take this money with 
an additional ten dollars—their usual Christmas allowance— 
and bought a Liberty Bond. 

At Cadyville, one pupil had about one-quarter of an acre 
of potatoes, which he had cared for himself during the past 
summer. He sold his potatoes and invested the proceeds in 
a Liberty Bond. 

The Julia Richman High School, New York City, has in 
attendance three thousand girls. During the Liberty Loan 
Campaign each one of these girls visited ten of her friends and 
acquaintances and urged them to subscribe to the Liberty 
Loan. The total amount of bonds sold and credited to the 
work of the school was $1,324,100. 

In Buffalo all the schools were pitted against one another 
in the Night School Contest and reports of sales from all of 


_had a legacy of $5,000. One-half of this was invested in the 


day. This banner was about twenty 
feet in length and carried a large blue Liberty Bell on a white 
field. Below the bell were inscribed the words, “Liberty 
Loan Leader.” Each morning, at ten o'clock, in the presence 
of the whole school, this banner was raised, with appropriate 
ceremonies, at the school which had the best record*on the 
preceding day. 

One school in the Third District of Monroe County, had 
298 families, represented by the pupils, of which 204 pur- 
chased Liberty Bonds. This is a sample of the enthusiasm 
in the rural sections. 

In Ontario County, the teachers of the Manchester High 
School purchased $1,150 worth of bonds, all but one, from a 
faculty of twelve, taking a bond. The High School at Phelps 


First Loan and the remainder in the Second Loan. 

The boys and girls of Hillburn schools decided to buy a 
Liberty Bond for their schools. On October 19 they celebrated 
what they called a “Nickel Day.’ Each pupil brought at 
least one nickel which most of them had earned. At the front 
of their Chapel were two “Liberty Banks’ into which they 
dropped their nickels. Every child received a tag. 

When the nickels were counted there were 239. With these 
and the proceeds of entertainments they are raising the money 
to buy a bond. 

The children of the Tappan public schools raised enough 
money in seven days by their earnings and a “Tag Day” to 
pay for a hundred dollar bond. On Friday, October 26, 1917, 
the children had a big parade and escorted the teachers to 
the bank with the hundred dollars in silver and pennies. 
There they were each presented with some sort of souvenir. 

The South Plattsburg school subscribed for a Liberty Bond, 
raising the money by selling herbs and soap and conducting 
a series of entertainments. 

In McGraw, a school contest was arranged by the Super- 
intendent. A ten-dollar United States Flag was given to the 
school whose teachers and pupils took the largest percentage 
of bonds, based on the enrollment. 

These are but a few of the many interesting items that have 
come to the attention of the Education Bureau. 

It is impossible to write of all the cities and communities 
which deserve special mention, and I must content myself 
by saying an all-comprehensive word of appreciation of this 
illustration which New York State has given thru her schools, 
not only of the patriotism of the teachers and pupils, but also, 
of their ability to respond quickly and effectively to a great 
national need. The teachers and school childrén have indeed 
been mobilized effectively for this service, as the schools of the 
country districts were, for example, mobilized to perform that 
remarkable piece of work last spring in making the farm census 
of the State in a few days. 

As an itimation of satisfaction and pride in what the schools 
of the State did, I sent the following cable to General Pershing 
at the American Headquarters in France: 





Teachers and children of the schools of the State of New York 
have secured nearly forty million dollars toward Liberty Loan. We 
are back of you and your men. FINLEY. (Continued on page 185) 
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Where Repertory Reigns 


A Notable Dramatic Achievement in Boston 


By MARY EVERETT CARROLL 


—————y 


ROUND the corner from the Boston Public Library, 
a little theatre is lending further diversity to an 
already famous neighborhood—also it is making 
dramatic history. In times agone, as at the present, 
the usual attempts at repertory culminated in a 
sort of sublimated stock company. Not so at the Copley 
Theatre, Boston, where, for over a year, an excellent company 
of players, under the also excellent directorship of Henry 
Jewett, have carried on most successfully the aims of a repertory 
theatre in the real meaning of the word. For be it known, 
there's a fine and a definite distinction between repertory and 
stock. In the latter, a player is engaged for one class of role— 
lead, or old man, or old lady, or 
juvenile, or ingenue, or utility. In 
a repertory company, each mem- 
ber is qualified to play a wide 
variety of roles, working, of course, 
to the advantage of both player 
and audience. Indeed, in the old 
stock company days, each new 
production was little more than a 
change of costumes and words, 
because the type characters were 
exactly the same. 

During their first repertory sea- 
son, the Henry Jewett Players 
presented Shaw and Barrie and 
Wilde and Pinero and Sardou and 
Ibsen and Galsworthy and Gold- 
smith and Maughan and Dun- 
sany and Bennett and Sheridan 
and Jones, and their success elicited 
more than passing interest in 
theatrical circles. In the summer 
and autumn of 1917, “The Man 
Who Stayed at Home” played for 
twenty-seven solid weeks—a record 
for easily satiated Boston. At 
the beginning of the present season, 
Shaw's “Fanny's First Play” was 
announced, and on this, the oc- 
casion of my first introduction to 
the Henry Jewett Players, I went 
to see the play—distinctly, the 
play. Subsequently, however. the 
players have been the ‘drawing 
card.” 

Such an aggregation of artists 
as must constitute a repertory 
company require a director of no small calibre. Big in purpose as 
well as stature is Henry Jewett, the Director. With eyes 
alight and face aglow, he outlined their aim to “produce the 
best plays by the best writers in a workmanlike manner.” 

And that’s just what they're doing at the Copley. Mr. 
Jewett said discouragement and laughter greeted the first 
announcement of the project. Judging from the crowds which 
throng the ticket windows even on matinee days, it is not 
difficult to determine the outcome. From an artistic stand- 
point, theatre, plays, players and production are decidedly in 
harmony. Indeed, many loyal admirers there are who sub- 
scribe for a season's ticket just as they do for the opera and 
symphony. The clientele of the Copley is notable; thinking 
people, they know what they want and where to find it. 

Every week during the repertory season, a new play is pre- 
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sented, and perhaps the young lady ingenue of today will be a 
grandmother in next week's bill—or she may not play at all. 
After thirty-five weeks of repertory, starting September 30, 
and continuing until June 9, a respite was granted from this 
strenuous program of weekly changes by the long and continu- 
ous run of “The Man Who Stayed at Home,” and this also 
afforded an opportunity to prepare for the present series, which 
began with Shaw's “Fanny's First Play.” 

A saliant feature of Mr. Jewett’s organization is the elimina- 
tion of the ‘star’ system. In the productions at the Copley, 
“the play's the thing”; each character being of equal importance 
as a single unit in making up a whole. ‘The speaker has the 
center of the stage, always,” said 
Mr. Jewett, emphatically, adding: 
Tho, of course, when I say center, 
I speak figuratively.” 

Then I asked him why he never 
takes part in his plays, and— 

“Because the other members of 


in his unforgetable way, “1! would 
then be defeating my purposes. 
For everything we desire, we must 
sacrifice something. Altho often 
it is most difficult, considering that 
practically my entire life has been 
spent on the stage, | hold myself 
from playing now. You know the 
old story of the little boy who put 
his hand in a jar of nuts. He filled 
his hand with nuts and then could 
not withdraw it from the jar. An 
old man told him to drop some of 
the nuts—which solved the prob- 
lem. That's just what I’m doing, 
dropping some of the nuts.”’ 

Such an enterprise, combining 
art and business, could scarcely 
be managed by one man alone. 
In bringing the repertory idea to 
its present successful application 
at the Copley, Mr. H. W. Pattee, 
whose official designation is “*man- 
ager,’ is associated with Mr. 
Jewett in the broadest meaning 
the word implies. This happy 
combination results in an evenly 
balanced professional and business 
management. Mr. Pattee is a man of few words and keen 
perceptions. It is plainly evident that he and Mr. Jewett 
work together in complete harmony; this in itself being a by 
no means small contributing factor to the success of the under- 
taking. 

The office of Mr. Jewett, and Mr. Pattee, where all business 
matters are administered, is light, airy and commodious. The 
shelves at the back hold a variety of objects: copper kettles, 
old china, a concertina, and I noticed particularly several small 
stages constructed of paper, with figures sketched on the walls 
to indicate interior decorations. This man Jewett personally 
attends to all details, and supervises everything, a stupendous 
undertaking, surely—even to the choosing and buying of 
costumes for the women characters. He gives one the impres- 
sion of tremendous reserve force and determination. 


the company would undoubtedly ~ 
play up to me,” he replied, smiling - 
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In a book written by Mrs. Fiske. which appeared recently, 
she made the statement that personality is everything in a 
player. This theory is in direct opposition to the idea upon 
which Mr. Jewett has builded. “It strikes a death blow to 
the very art of the player,” he insists, “because, while person- 
ality is never entirely lost sight of, characterization is of the 
utmost importance. Characterization, not mimicry,” he hast- 
ened to explain. Characterization must come from the “‘inner 
man,’ must be the result of mentality; a man must feel and be 
a certain character before he can play it convincingly, Mr. 
Jewett declared. One has only to see the productions at the 
Copley to understand what he means. 

Great furore was raised by New York's Washington Square 
Players, Greenwich Village Players, and more recently, by the 
Provincetown Players with their “elevation” of the art of the 
drama. This season, it is Jacques Copeau's “Theatre du Vieux 
Colombier,” which has evoked sensational comment. All 
these ‘new’ movements have their place in the dramatic 
world, but the Henry Jewett Players are not to be classed with 
them. Nothing bizarre, exotic or startling is the aim of this 
company of men and women—actors all—which is in a class 
of its own creation. The support Boston has given to this 
thoroly English organization evidences the strength of the 











MISS VIOLA ROACH 


newly-forged links of sympathy and understanding between 
the two nations with common tongue. 
- « * * 

It always seems like examining the works of a watch to go 
behind the scenes in a theatre, for it’s there you see the “wheels 
go round.” But only thus may the actor be tracked to 
his lair. 

Reached by subterranean passage, the dressing rooms of 
the Copley are directly under the stage. During the longer 
“waits,”’ the players sat down-stairs, reading or “making up” 
or good-naturedly chaffing one another in their charming 
English voices. To most people, the footlights appear an 
impassable barrier and those dwelling behind as creatures from 
another world. There. are many types of players, to be sure. 
the ones best known to the reading public being the ‘‘oh, how 
I hate myself’ variety, the product of over-zealous press- 
agenting. And who hasn't read the “she spoke of herself 
with great reluctance” sort of interview, with a smile of 
skepticism? A healthy, tho not inordinate interest in self 
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These sketches were made from Earl Derr Biggers’ War Thriller, “ 


and career is as excusable, as desirable, in a player, as in any 
one else. 

There will probably always be a certain glamor about the 
stage: all artistic endeavor seems to shut one away from the 
ordinary things of life. But there are just as many “eal 
fellows” and “womanly women” among actor folk as in any 
other walk of life. Of course, on account of working hours 
and rehearsals and theatrical routine, the player is necessarily 
removed from what seems everyday to most of us. But his 
private life is just as much his own. Why seek out and expose 
to public gaze the personal lives of theatrical luminaries? Why 
should the mere fact of the leading lady's being a “married 
woman" make any more difference in her acting than if she had 
measles in childhood? This really is only preliminary to saying 
that Mr. Jewett did not exaggerate when he told me: “You 
must meet the players. They're all worth knowing.” They 
most certainly are likable, besides being sterling actors. 

In the case of Beatrice Miller, for instance, her ‘‘literary 
preferences’ or her “opinion of America’ were not questioned, 
but I do know she can act. I saw her play Darling Dora in 
‘Fanny's First Play’"—the breezy Cockney lass, who gave her 
name an excuse for being: I saw her play Gertrude Marsh in 
“The Land of Promise,’ an ignorant little waitress who married 
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MISS DORIE SAWYER 
Inside the Lines” 


an English emigrant to Canada, and | saw her play Kitty 
Sherman, a seventeen-year-old miss who lisped and wore Mary 
Pickford curls in Earl Derr Bigger’s ‘Inside the Lines.”’ 

Leon Gordon, who, gossip whispers, is a full-fledged dramatist 
on his own account, played the renegade son in “Fanny's First 
Play,’ whose only crime was extreme and exuberant youth: 
the upholder of might’s right on the Canada prairies in “The 
Land of Promise,” and a “dope” fiend—a truly excellent char- 
acterization, by the way—in “Inside the Lines.” - 

The butler, Juggins in the Shaw play (N. Murray. Stephen) 
was the “'silly-ass’’ Englishman in the Maughan piece, and the 
pseudo German-spy-hero in the Bigger’s thriller. The sancti- 
monious, happiness-within-yourself mother, thru whose utter- 
ances the great George Bernard ridicules religious smugness 
and opinionatedness in the Shaw play (Viola Roach), was the 
modern Katherine who suffered a “taming” in “The Land of 
Promise,” and a charmingly clinging-vine-ish matron from 
Kewaunee, Illinois, in the war drama of “Inside the Lines.” 
The wide diversity of these roles requires uncommon ability 
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in the player, and this, both Miss Roach and Mr. Stephen 
possess in abundance. 

Leonard Craske, whose avocation is sculpture, was assigned 
a dual role in ‘Fanny's First Play’; he was the swaggering 
London showman, and the nervous, meek, cringing little 
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LEON GORDON 
The patriotic ‘“‘dope’’ fiend of “Inside the Lines” 


draper, who lived in mortal fear of being disgraced. He was 
the bluff Canadian rancher who emigrated from England in 
“The Land of Promise,’ and a real dyed-in-the-wool German 
spy hotel-keeper in “Inside the Lines.” 

The girl whose religious training led her to fight a policeman 
in Shaw's immense satire, was played by Miss Jessamine 
Newcombe—a difficult piece of work admirably done. I saw 
Miss Newcombe again in a role as far removed as the poles— 
that of a Tunbridge Wells spinster “companion” in ‘The Land 
of Promise,” and yet again as the wife of the English general 
in “Inside the Lines.’ Fanny (Dorie Sawyer), whose play 
shocked her old father and confounded the critics, was selfish, 
hard-hearted Dorothy Wickham in ““The Land of Promise,” 
and a most charming gypsy—for even tho she was found to be 
a German spy, her charm was undeniable—in “Inside the Lines.” 

In the latter play, the outstanding role was that of Jaimiher 
Kahn, an East Indian servant, also a spy, and most capably 
handled by Frederick Annerly. His impersonation was 
superb, still, he is the same man who was the French gallant 
to the life in “Fanny's First Play’"—characterizations as dif- 
ferent as can be imagined. 

In the character of Count O’Dowda, Shaw showed the 
futility of struggle against the world’s order of ‘Forward! 
March!"* and H. Conway Wingfield gave to this role of Fanny's 
father, the proper inflections. His General in ‘Inside the Lines’’ 
was also particularly impressive. From one whose artistic 
judgments I value, I learn of this same man’s notable per- 
formance of Consul Bernick in “The Pillars of Society,’ Dr. 


O'Grady in “General John Regan,” and Bob Acres in “The 
Rivals.” From this same source came unqualified commenda- 
tion of Cameron Matthews’ Carteret in “Mrs. Dane's Defense,” 
and the Parson in “’Candida."’ I remember well and enjoyedly his 
portrayal of the imperturbable Trotter in “Fanny's First Play.”’ 

The irascible Mr. Gilbey in the latter named piece was the 
laugh-provoking but lovable Henry J. Sherman, a citizen of 


Kewaunee, Illinois, stranded at Gibraltar during war time in ~ 


“Inside the Lines.” A recent acquisition to the company is 
Miss Ernita Lascelles. If her handling of the American 
heroine role of ‘Inside the Lines’ is a criterion, much may be 
expected of her in the future. 

“Inside the Lines” is a war thriller, with German spies and 
English officers and plots and counterplots. From present 
indications, it may challenge the record of “The Man Who 
Stayed at Home.” 

There are other plays to be sure, and other players equally 
capable, but until every one’s “turn” comes, it is not possible 
to judge of his abilities—and I, who am but a recent devotee, 
can write of only what I've seen. Thruout every piece is the 
evidence of cohesion; none of the too-often patent effort to 
shine at the expense of fellow players; no spotlight seeking, 
or “hogging” of lines. Mr. Jewett has a genius for organiza- 
tion. He may not be consciously a psychologist, but he is 
one, none the less. There's a knack in getting people to work 
with you—still more of a knack in having them like it. As 
all life is made up of little things—of little things are builded a 
man’s power and influence. 

Henry Jewett “passes along” a compliment to his players: 
they know he is giving them a square deal; that he is not 
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Whose Jaimiher Khan gave an international aspect to “Inside the Lines 


chary of credit where credit is due. He has brought together 
a most unusual combination—equally happy in the ensemble 
and in the individual. The spirit of camaraderie among the 
players is unmistakable. Their long and constant association 
has. to be sure, established a familiar and easy footing. The 
numerosity of “dears” flying about (Continued on page 185) 
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Letters from the Boys at the Front 


Contributed by Our Readers 


HE “most popular page in the NATIONAL" is the 
} general verdict—and well it might be, for to every 
true American, our boys “at the front’’ are of para- 
mount consideration—and their letters, even tho 
containing little except good-natured comment, 
evoke nation-wide interest. 
We want more of these letters; those who have already 
favored us, we hope will continue to do so, for our aim is to 
follow events, month by month, thru these little intimate 
sidelights on the war. 

Walter J. Telfer, formerly of Boston, now a bagpiper with 
the 25th Canadian Infantry, writes of being awarded the 
Military Medal by the British 





just sat down on the edge of a shell hole and played my bagpipe 
for all | was worth until the boys got dug in.- Then I rolled into 
the shell hole and waited for things to quiet down a bit. 

I must have waited an hour or more when I| looked over the 
top and saw a German in a shell hole about ten yards away. 
He held up his hands and shouted: “Kamerad!” I waved 
him to come over, which he did, and he made signs that 
there were two others where he came from. I shouted to them 
and they also came over. 

I waited awhile to see if the German barrage would slacken, 
but got tired and made up my mind to take a chance of getting 
thru. I gave one of the Germans my bagpipe to carry and 
made the other two help me along. 





Government for playing in a charge 
after he had been severely wounded 
in the leg and shoulder by bursting 
shrapnel. Altho scarcely able to 


teen German prisoners, who had 
surrendered to him. the way! 

Before he enlisted he was a clerk 
at the Bellevue Hotel of Boston. 
He writes from the hospital where 
he has had his leg amputated to 
Ernest Keysworth and Fred Harvey 
of the hotel, describing his thrilling 
experiences in the great Canadian 
offensive. 

Dear Friend:—Since writing to 
you last I have been thru some 
fighting and got considerably cut 
up, but I suppose that is the fortune 
or misfortune of war. I don’t know 
whether I will be of any use in hotel 
life after | get mended up or not. 
You see | have lost my right leg and 
got a bad wound in my left arm. 
They tell me that the Government 
gives us a good artificial leg that can 
hardly be detected. 

Perhaps an outline of our work 





TO FRANCE 


walk he brought back to camp fif- © FRANCE! It is Liberty that calls! 
Unfurled, the Stars and Stripes now leads 


Go, sons of freemen, strike! The trumpet calls, 
To save the world and Liberty, for aye! 


What heritage is ours! In Freedom’s light 
Now flames anew each stout and loyal heart, 

And souls that thrill with justice and with right 
Are glad to give their all and do their part. 


Fight not for alien lands or sordid gain, 
A world hope, prize and value more than death— 
Bought by the blood of thousands that are slain— 
The right of all to draw a free man’s breath. 


Tho throbbing pulses know the fearful way, 
Go forth with courage, steadfast and divine, danger. In the midst of the Ger- 

Count not the cost free men must ever pay 
When Liberty’s at bay on battle line. 


A stern adventure now o’ershadows life; 
Grim guns must shoot to save a stricken world, 
Til Liberty shall end this king-made strife— 
O’er all the earth the peoples’ will unfurled. 


We had about two miles to go and 
finally reached there without any 
further mishap. 

We passed one of our tanks 
which was put out of action at the 
start of the engagement. I started 
with three prisoners, but when I got 
down to the cage which we had 
ready to receive them, I found that 
1 had fifteen. -They had crawled 
out of the shell holes and had fol- 
lowed me down the line. I handed 
them over to an officer and then 
made my way to a dressing station 
where | had my wounds dressed. 

One little incident happened while 
we were “going over” which | think 
is worth mentioning as it goes to 
show how little a man thinks of 


man barrage one of our officers came 
up to me and, shaking hands, po- 
litely thanked me and walked away. 
I never saw him again, but heard 
afterwards that he had been killed 
in action. His name was Sheriff. 
He was a good officer and a brave 
man. I told the collector of news 








on Vimy Ridge would be interesting 
to you, so | will make it as brief as possible. 

We left our billets in the morning and marched five miles 
to a wood where we joined the rest of our division, and there 
waited till darkness set in. Then we moved up into the com- 
munication trench and made our way to the jumping off trench, 
which we reached just as dawn was breaking. An officer came 
down the trench and asked me how my nerve was. I told him 
“all right." He gave us a drink of rum to warm us up, as we 
were soaked to the skin. 

He said: ‘We go over at five thirty, as soon as the barrage 
opens up.” 

| asked him what time it was then. He looked at his watch 
and said: “Five twenty-nine and a half.” 

He gave me a push and | went over the parapet just as the 
barrage opened. The fight had started. We took the first 
three lines of German trenches without many casualties, and 
there we had to wait seventeen minutes for the barrage to lift. 
We still had one thousand and two hundred yards to go to the 
edge of a wood, which was our objective, where we were to 
dig ourselves in. 

We must have gone one thousand yards when | got hit and 
down | went. I got up again, but found I couldn't walk, so | 


while | was in the hospital and he 
made a story of it and sent it to his people, who wrote a very 
nice reply. 

I lay two months in the hospital at Etaples, and during that 
time I underwent eight operations, so when | landed Blighty 
(England), I was pretty much of a skeleton. But I have built 
up wonderfully since coming here and am able to hobble around 
a bit on crutches. I don’t know when I shall get my discharge, 
but I hope to be back in Boston by next Christmas. 

The powers that be thought fit to give me the military medal, 
but the ladies here made too much fuss over it, and I am afraid 
that I am being gradually spoiled. I won the military medal 
for playing in the charge. 

The Canadians certainly went over in fine style. It was a 
great sight to see our fellows going after Fritz. He was either 
going like blazes or throwing up his hands for mercy. Our 
fellows put a lot of them out of their misery, besides taking a 
lot of prisoners. Four divisions of us went over at one time 
besides the Imperial troops. 

If you could only see some of the places we have taken since 
the offensive started you would marvel at the new army. The 
German trench fortifications, beginning at B—, are nothing 
but a series of miniature Gibraltars— (Continued on page 182) 
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JHERE was a time when Colonel Drinkwater, of Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, enjoyed the distinction of being 
the lone Democrat in the Bay State. This sturdy 
friend of the indomitable Ben Butler, with whom 
he was associated many years, has had interesting 
if not thrilling political experiences. Men of stern and de- 
termined type were needed in the days of Ben Butler, who 
declared that “‘a candidate could not hope to make a speech 
without losing votes.” In his room at a Fifth Avenue hotel 
in New York, when Burchard made his R. R. R. address to 
Blaine on the steps of the hotel, Butler heard of it in his 
room and said, “Why in hell didn’t he hold up his hands and 
repudiate the stuff." But Blaine evidently did not hear the 
three “‘r's’’ that rang out his political knell. He was thinking 
of what he was going to say instead of what was being said to 
him. Burchard’s speech did not appear in the afternoon papers 
but blazed like a prairie fire in the late evening and morning 
papers, and Blaine’s hopes for the Presidency were doomed. 
Butler seemed to have a keen sense for a fight, but saw the other 
man’s side as well as his own. He was a philosopher above 
all else, and knew human nature. He dealt with human nature 
as he found it, not as he would wish to have it. 

Colonel Drinkwater is still numbered as one of Colonel 
William Jennings Bryan's warmest and most loyal friends, 
and there was a time when a Democratic State Convention 
would not seem quite complete without Colonel Drinkwater 
in the chair presiding. “Now | can go to Washington and feel 
more at home with a Democratic administration in power. 
When my name appears on the hotel register they welcome me 
as a most appropriate guest since the Prohibition bill was 
passed, he added facetiously. 

* * *~ * 
AR conditions have awakened interest in the public 
schools, for here is the first great training camp. Talk- 
ing with Mr. George Greer, of Newcastle, Pennsylvania, who 
enjoys the distinction of having established the first tin plate 
factory in the country, he recalled the old days when he rode 
to the mills with the grist to grind. There was then what was 
called chopping mills. The buckwheat, rye, barley and oats 
were ground in the chopping mills, but the chopping miil pro- 
duct was used only for the stock. It was found necessary to 
have one set of burrs for wheat, one for rye and one for buck- 
wheat in order to get the real value out of the grain, but in our 
public schools one set of burrs is used like in the old chopping 
mills. The pupils are ground thru without regard to their 
fitness for special work in life. Real democracy means keeping 
wide open the doors of opportunity, and helping to fit each one 
for the work that he is best able to do. Schools that recognize 
the right of individualism turn out pupils that do things. 
” x * * 
S in Civil War days, contests, discussions, and differences 
of opinion so widely aired prior to the declaration of war 
have now given place to unqualified co-operation with the aims 
of the Government. The most noted pacifist of his time, Henry 
Ford—whom I have seen in overalls at the work-bench, and 
in his office when he had achieved an industrial world triumph 
—Henry Ford has proven the real steel of his sturdy character 
in devoting part of his plant to the making of war material, 
ambulances, and other vehicles of war. 

Because of such private ownership and initiative, the United 
States Government has been able to secure, at a moment's 
notice, what other governments have been years in building 
up under heavy burdens of taxation. When I saw Henry Ford 
in Washington, there was the same twinkle in his eye. the same 
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stoical earnestness in his voice-that always suggest the steady 


and reliable chug-chug of the Ford engines. His genius for 
efficient and economic production makes inspiring contrast 
to the exploded myth of German efficiency. He is giving to the 
country not only of his resources, but of that remarkable 
reserve force and energy which have made him so prominent a 
figure in an age of towering industrial giants. 

Henry Ford never sits at a desk—he moves about most of 
the time. He never has a schedule, but is always “‘there’” when 


HENRY FORD 


needed to meet an emergency, seeming to intuitively know just 
where pressure should be directed for the moment. 
* * ~ * 

Ih the good old days when he was a contributor to the 

Youth's Companion, and when many men now grown gray 
were enthusiastic young readers, Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson of Boston, one day inquired of the pupils in a “North 
End” school, “How many are Italian-Americans?’’ No one 
arose. “How many are Irish-Americans?’’ Not one arose. 
‘How many are German-Americans?” Not one arose, and he 
was astonished. When he asked, “How many are Americans?’ 
the school rose in a body. This indicates the growing under- 


standing of Americanism—and Americanism, in its broadest 
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sense, will sweep aside the tendency to look on class or wealth 
as entitled to special considerations. Special privileges. and 
considerations given to classes are just as reprehensible on the 
basic principle of democracy as are special privileges to the rich. 
The schools of the country have builded better than they 
thought, with the salute of the flag and pledge of allegiance. 
It is now a reality to many boys in training camps. 


* * * - 


|. pecan to a speaker for knitting is a new rule in 
etiquette. The best of it is when the ladies arologize 
beforehand, and then forget their knitting and drop a stitch. 
The impression is growing that some of the knitting in public 
is more for spectacular than utilitarian purposes. The boys 
at Tufts College are knitting, and the co-ed Jackson students 
keep a watchful eye on the boys as they busily ply their needles. 
During one of the lectures in chemistry every student in the 
class was busy with needles and yarns, all constructing sweaters 
and socks. 

Now also comes the report that former Congressman Rufus 
Dawes, who deals in large financial affairs in Chicago is taking 
up the spare moments on a railroad train, knitting a 
sweater for his brother, Colonel Charles G. Dawes, President 
of the Central Trust Company of Chicago, now serving with 
the Engineer Corps in France. He insisted that his mother, 


A. C. BEDFORD 
Chairman of the Board of the Standard Oil Company of New lersey 


like many of the good old-fashioned kind taught her toys to 
knit on the theory that it kept them out of mischief. There 
were no girls in the family, so the loyal brother delights in 
putting into every stitch an affectionate remembrance of the 


one overseas. 
* * * * 


O pick up a story written by a business man just because 
he loves to do it, and find in it real literary merit, is like 
finding diamonds in your own dooryard, as Dr. Conrad would 





have it. The following story on “Habit and Responsibility” 
I secured from Mr. Guy Gundaeker of Philadelphia, while 
sipping coffee at “Kugler's’’: 


There is a story told of a man who occupied the position of book- 
keeper in a business for twenty-five years. It was one of his duties 
to open the front door in the morning, and to close it again at night. 
For all these long years he had been faithful, and it would occasion 
no little consternation if when the employes arrived in the morning 
the old man (as he was fondly called), was not on the job. On the 
date of his twenty-fifth anniversary of employment, the firm and 
employes gave him a dinner, and you can well imagine how pleased 
he was at this recognition of his services. 

Another year rolled by, and when the twenty-sixth anniversary had 
passed, he realized that it had come and gone without any comment 
whatsoever. When he took the train home that night he reviewed 
the situation in his mind, and felt that he was no longer appreciated. 
He had been too regular; they had likely come to look upon him as a 
machine that would go on indefinitely. The more he thought of the 
matter, the more angry he became, and then in his old heart there 
came the feeling of a spirit of insubordination. He would show the 
rfién at the office that he wasn’t such a fixture as they thought. 

It was his custom to take the 7:15 train each morning, so that he 
would always be sure to be at his place of business ahead of the opening 
hour, eight o’clock. 

He decided to play truant, and go to work late. 

Next morning, in pursuance of his plan, he took the 7:40 train. 
All the way in he felt his resentment. The train reached Broad 
Street Station. As he walked down the platform, his mind was still 
intent on the surprise in store for the employes. Just as he turned thru 
the gate, he saw the clock. It was four minutes of eight. Altho his in- 
tention was all right (as he expressed it in telling the story), his legs had 
the habit of punctuality, and he started to run. Darting thru the 
crowd, across the bridge, down Fifteenth Street, he ran up to the door. 
There he found the employes assembled wondering what had become 
ofthe old man. He put his key into the lock, opened the door, and 
looking at his watch, found it was still one minute to eight. 

«As he gathered his lost breath in a faint sigh, he thanked God that 
he was on time, and had not broken his record. 

Habits of punctuality and reliability once established can never be 
broken. 

People should get the habit in their legs of attending meetings so 
that irrespective of what their heads think, their legs will lead them to 
take their part in the responsibility that calls them outside their own 
business. , 

* * * * 


C. BEDFORD, chairman of the Board of the Standard 

e Oil Company of New Jersey, has been active in the 
gigantic war enterprises in Washington, where he has brought 
to the nation’s aid practically all of the oil producers of the 
country. 

Until recently president of his company, with the outbreak 
of the war, the multiplicity of details demanding his attention 
as head of the Petroleum Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, necessitated a division of the work. The demands 
and pressure of this work made it necessary for him ‘to follow 
the idea, recently adopted by large corporations, of creating 
a chairman of the board to do the constructive planning and 
development of new policies, leaving operating details to others 
while he continued work for the Government. So Mr. Bedford 
suggested a change in the by-laws of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany which resulted in the election of Mr. Walter Clark 
Teagle as president. 

President Teagle is a young man of thirty-nine, born in 
Cleveland, where he has been associated for many years with 
the great oil enterprise. He early developed a genius for 
executive work and added to this a practical training in 
every phase of the oil industry. His grandfather was Morris 
B. Clark, one of the first partners of John D. Rockefeller. 
They were engaged in the grain business and afterwards 
turned to oil. Mr. Teagle began his business career with 
the Republic Oil Company and traveled extensively, later 
accepting a position in the export department of the Standard 
Oil. 

In his travels all over the world, he has become conversant 
with details of foreign business. Before he had passed his 
thirtieth birthday, he was elected director in the company. 
Devoted to his work with masterly energy, Mr. Teagle took up 
the development of the Imperial Oil Company of Canada, 
and thru this company he developed the oil fields of Peru. 
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He built tank steamers to carry crude oil from South American 
fields to the new refineries in Canada. 

The necessity of having men thoroly conversant with world 
supply of all products at this time is recognized by the authori- 
ties at Washington. With Mr. A. C. Bedford, utilizing his 
life experiences in this work and supported by the vigorous 


HON. ANDREW J. PETERS 
Boston’s New Mayor 


young executive of the Standard Oil Company, there is not 
much doubt but that Uncle Sam will be able to pour some 
“oil on the troubled waters” if necessary. 
* cad ca * 

HOSE who know Dr. John H. Finley, Commissioner of 

Education and President of the University of the State of 
New York, would expect him to do just what he has done. 
While in France, he visited the schools, and carried to the pupils 
and teachers the loving greetings of American universities and 
schools—an ambassador, indeed, of the great hope of the future 
as represented in the youth of America. At the Lycee Victor 
Duruy school in Paris, he heard the pupils singing the “Star 
Spangled Banner” in French, and later, when the chorus of 
“Vive I’ Amerique,” burst forth, he felt more than ever a 
citizen of the world. After his return, he received many mes- 
sages from the French children, of which one stands out. The 
incident comes home to the American people as a most striking 
expression of that inspiration which brought America and 
France so close together in the supreme struggle of the cen- 
turies for democracy. 

Dr. Finley sent out the little prose poem in facsimile as 
originally written by Odette Gastinee, a pupil of the Lycee 
Victor Duruy. The translation reveals in graphic manner 
the vision of a little child leading the way to a true compre- 
hension of this war's meaning: 





“It was only a little river, almost a brook; it was called the 
Yser. One could talk from one side to the other without 
raising one’s voice, and the birds could fly over it with one 
sweep of their wings. And on the two banks there were millions 
of men, the one turned toward the other, eye to eye. But the 
distance which separated them was greater than the stars in the 
sky; it was the distance which separates right from injustice. 

The ocean is so vast that the sea gulls do not dare to cross 
it. During seven days and seven nights the great steamships 
of America, going at full speed, drive thru the deep waters 
before the light-houses of France come into view; but from one 
side to the other hearts are touching.” 

* * * * 
UDGE ELBERT H. GARY, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, is a believer in “man power” to win 
the war. He would like to see the United States, under proper 
conditions and reasonable restrictions draw from the islands 
of the sea and from Oriental countries enough men to meet 
every emergency. Speaking on the subject he said: 
“There may be, there already have been, objections to the 


admission of certain nationalities, even temporarily and under ~ 


carefully considered restrictions. These have been persistent, 
especially by foreigners who heretofore have settled in this 
country. 

“But the thing to do first is to win the war, to stop the spilling 
of blood, the destruction of the lives and health of our noble 
and loyal men and the unjustified depletion of our resources. 
We can discuss and properly decide other questions later. If 
we now delay we may not have the opportunity to consider the 
other matters.” 

* * * + 

ROCESSES of promotion in American public service appear 

paradoxical when Honorable Andrew J. Peters was recalled 
from Washington to be Mayor of the city of Boston. His 
election was made possible because of division in the ranks of 
opponents, but in his campaign he evidenced the far-seeing 
and level-headed purpose that has always characterized his 
public life. He is welcomed as a mayor who will maintain 
that dignity which Boston feels should be vested in its chief 
executive. Andrew J. Peters is a thinking man who has already 
proven and tested his executive ability in public service. Elected 
for a four-year term—the same length of service as a president 
of the United States—Mr. Peters at the outset disclaims the 
purpose of seeking a second term, feeling that in four years he 
will have ample time and opportunity for carrying out the 
policies inimical to the best interests of Boston. The develop- 
ment of national welfare will follow in the wake of improved 
municipal conditions, for the nation after all is made up of the 
neighborhood units of the city and the township. Men like 
Mr. Peters, having a national viewpoint, called to the municipal 
service, will give to local administrations the cohesiveness 
essential at this time to meet the nation’s needs. 

* * * * 

HE value of music in military life was long ago demonstra- 
ted. It began with the Spartans when a crippled Athenian 
gave them a battle song commemorating their victories. In 
the Crimean war, “Annie Laurie,’ a simple folk song, inspired 
many men where stentorian tones of command failed. The 
‘Marseillaise” has been counted the most thrilling battle song 
of all nations. One eminent German commander admitted 

“that song cost me fifty thousand men.” 

Music requires a rhythm, a harmony, a concrete tempo and 
measure that reflects the fundamental and basic principles of 
military training. The lure of the brass band never loses its 
fascination. Music is as necessary to the circus when daring 
feats are performed as are the glaring lights and tinsel. Under 
stirring strains, men feel the real thrill, and glory of the soldier's 
life. The skirl of the “pipes” has fired many a Scot to “do or 
die” on the battlefield. 

The old fife and drum of Colonial days has been supplanted 
by the military bands playing not only the stirring strains on 
parade grounds, but selections that will mean much in influenc- 
ing the musical development of America. 
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Army regiments today constitute three thousand six hundred 
and five men, over three times the number during the Civil 
War. The regulation membership of a regimental band has 
been twenty-eight, but it is probable this may be increased to 
at least forty. Each camp has its own leaders, real musicians, 
who are supplied with commissions and given the authority 
to bring up the standard of American military music to that of 
any other country in the world. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress providing that each 
regiment shall at least be enabled to maintain a band of musical 
efficiency worthy of its physical prowess, by securing hand 
masters who will furnish music appropriate and worthy of the 
other equipment and standards of the camps. 

The Sinfonia Society, the largest fraternal musical society 
in the country, has taken up the matter of music in the army 
and camps, and has submitted a plan to the committees ap- 





GEORGE MATTHEW ADANS 


President The George Matthew Adams Service 


pointed for that purpose that means much for the future of 
American music. 

At a general meeting in Boston, the national headquarters 
of the Sinfonia Society, it was decided to volunteer services 
and encourage composers to meet the opportunity of the hour, 
for the influence of music upon the people in war times is just as 
effective as in the days when these lines were written, “Let me 
write the songs of a country and | care not who makes its laws.” 
Over one thousand songs and marches and patriotic selections, 
it is said, have been produced since the war began, and the pro- 
cess of test and elimination has begun. 

It was while leading the Marine Band that John Philip Sousa 
caught the inspiration that resulted in a new note in American 
martial music known the world over. At the head of the 
Marine Band of four hundred pieces, he still continues his 
great life work as the leader of an American military band and 
the composer of stirring marches. 

The soldiers are encouraged to sing in the camps and America 
will send its challenge toGermany with an army keyed to concert 
pitch—moving forward with a tempo swift and compelling. 


HE phrase “peanut politicians’ is often heard. Any 

disappointed office-seeker has recourse to this expression 
to relieve his pent-up emotions. But the modest peanut is 
coming very fast to the front in the food crisis. “Texas is today 
the largest peanut farm in the world, and the crop this season 
will far exceed any that has gone before. Many farmers have 
gone into peanut farming for the first time this year. The 
agricultural department has issued careful instructions and 
dwelt upon the importance of a large peanut crop. The vines 
have a yellowish appearance when the peanuts are mature, 
and the greatest care should be used in digging, drying, and 
picking, not to speak of the storing of the crop after it is 
harvested. 

Thomas B. Rowland, of Norfolk, Virginia, veteran of the 
Confederate Navy, is the man who taught New York the peanut 
habit. Fifty years ago, the ever-present guber of today had 
absolutely no market in the metropolis. Mr. Rowland and his 
brother made big shipments there on consignment, feeling that 
the nuts would create their own market—and they did. 

Something like twenty million dollars worth of peanuts will 
be handled this year by factories of Southeast Virginia and 
North Carolina alone. 

The food value of the peanut and its growing uses as a 
butter and oil are coming to be more and more understood. 
Peanut oil some time will be looked upon as the equal in quality 
of olive oil. The peanut vine itself is used for stock food; 
the shells for the same purpose. The. skin surrounding the 
kernel has the same feeding quality as wheat bran. The meat 
of the nut has a greater food value than corn or meat. 

* x * * 

HEN I first met George Matthew Adams I knew he was 

“cut out” to do things—and do them in his own way. 

His originality is invariable and characteristic. For instance, 

one of his books is titled “Take It." I have had several copies 

of this book, and my friends have followed out the suggestion 

on the cover and taken it. The hundred odd pages contain 

delightful tabloid essays, touching upon many phases of human 
life and contact. 

George Matthew Adams has a genius for knowing what the 
people want. Don Herold’s introduction to “Take It” is 
indeed a worthy tribute, for in this book George Matthew 
Adams has not only indicated just how to “‘take life’ as it 
comes, but how to make the most of it. 

A business man is George Matthew Adams. His office 
indicates it; his actions and achievements prove it. He began 
in a modest way, but there was no limitation to his ambition. 
Many of the most eminent newspaper writers owe much of 
their success to George Matthew Adams. He has launched 
the career of many a now famous man. He first syndicated 
the stories of Thornton Burgess, Dr. Frank Crane's editorials, 
Webster's cartoons and: first brought out Walt Mason's 
eccentric verse, Eddie Guest's humanly appealing rhymes, and 
the work of others whose names are now household words 
thruout the country owing to the immense circulation of the 
newspapers carrying their productions, introduced thru the 
untiring efforts of this ambassador of Good Cheer. 

The records indicate that George Matthew Adams was born 
in Michigan in 1878, but he seems to have had no desire to “go 
back to Michigan,”’ not for a permanent residence, anyway. 
He was a minister's son and a twin. As he says, “the other 
half of me is in China, teaching the Chinese,” and as the twin 
in America is now the father of twin boys, George Matthew 
Adams might be called a regular “twin six."" He has four sisters, 
and the four sisters found a real team in the twin. brothers. 
The G. M. A. twin worked his way thru high school at Grinnell, 
Iowa, and the Ottawa University at Ottawa, Kansas. Then 
he went to Chicago to make his fortune. His rise in the world 
was rapid, as his first job was running an elevator. He ran it 
well—up and down. He knew.the occupants of each floor and 
much wanted information was at his tongue’s end. Of course, 
he soon attracted the attention of the man everywhere who 
wants “a bright young man.” Later he launched a newspaper 
syndicate all his own, that kept him happy and cheerful, and 
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O- all the war books that have yet appeared the one 
that nearest approaches permanent literature of the war 
is that of Corporal Holmes, ““A Yankee In The Trenches.” 
(Little, Brown & Company.) As I dined with him, he told 
me the story. A typical American, just the sort of man to go 
in the thickest of the fight, he made a trip to England with a 
cargo of horses. On arrival he joined the British army, and 
the experiences which followed were in sharp contrast to the 
days when he worked in a Boston bank. He soon qualified as 
musketry instructor, and was assigned to the Highland con- 
tingent. His knees grew cold at the prospect of kilts, but he 
bravely donned the little pleated petticoat. He described 
himself standing in line with a feeling of nakedness, from 
ankle to wishbone. 

In “A Yankee In The Trenches,"* Mr. Holmes has handled his 
story with a dash of humor that is refreshing. He was in the 
thick of the fight at the Somme, and his account of the work 
of the tanks is the most graphic that has yet been printed. 
In his lectures, as in his book, he gives a most vivid description 
of his work as a bomber. His comrades called him “Darby 
the Yank.” 

There is a stirring chapter “On the Go” and the ‘First 
Sight of the Tanks.’ When they first heard the tank it 
sounded like a swarm of giant bees. They thought of 
everything from a Zeppelin to a donkey engine, but couldn't 
make it out. When you finish reading the book you wonder 
how it is any one could go thru so many experiences. That 
description of the first time “over the top” is a bit of thrilling 
writing. Corporal Holmes found fascination in patrol work, 
cutting barbed wire, and the grim jokes of “*No Man's Land,” 





i 4 \ a 
From “A Yankee in the Trenches,” published by Little, Brown & Co. 
CORPORAL HOLMES AS A BOMBER IN “THE SUICIDE CLUB” 


such as doing burial fatigue and putting a German leg, high 
boot and all, on a body before burying it. The horror of the 
Scenes is mitigated by his sense of humor. : 

He met many Americans in Britain and when he was hailed 
“Hello, Yank. Where from?” he answered, ‘Boston,’ and the 
response was given, “Give my regards to Tremont Street and 
go to h——.”” 


“Darby” had “trench foot’; in fact, he is trying to make 
an inventory of what he did not have. 

In charge of a batch of German prisoners he gained a new 
angle on German characteristics and he saw many British 
Tommies spend their own money in adding comfort to the 
Boche prisoners. 

His blue eyes filled as he said “you never can get used to the 
scenes of dead and dying.” Then he recalled the night that 
he lay on the battlefield and remembered nothing until he 
felt the swaying and pitching of the stretcher. Then came 
another crash overhead and he found a shell had killed one of 
the stretcher bearers and the other had disappeared. The 
next he knew he was in “Cough Drop” dressing station where 
he was given tea and a couple of fags. “It was blighty for me,” 
he grimly remarked. At the hospital the thing that will never 
be forgotten was “‘an honest-to-God bath with real hot water 
and in a tub.” The physicain immediately said his arm would 
have to come off, as gangrene had set in and, “for a moment 
I wished that piece of shrapnel had gone thru my head, as | 
pictured myself going around with only one arm.” The arm 
was dressed and finally saved, which was rather miraculous, 
but it is more or less useless. 

If a soldier retains the prescribed number of arms and legs, 
it is difficult to obtain a discharge from the British army, and 
at one time a leg off was about the only thing that would 
produce a discharge. “My hands refused to work and | could 
do nothing,’ was Holmes’ explanation, ‘so finally | was given 
a discharge and a little silver badge bearing ithe nscription, 
“For King and Empire, Services Rendered.” 

“| was fed up on war and | was going to make my get-away 
before the British War Office changed its mind and got me back 
in uniform. If Blighty looked good, the thought of the U. S. A. 
was better,’ and his only regret is that he is unable to go back 
with the Sammy boys. In the closing chapter are incorporated 
practical clear-headed suggestions “‘for Sammy” that it would 
be well for the War Department to read. 

When I found a United States Senator immersed in the 
pages of Corporal Holmes’ book,."‘A Yankee In The Trenches, ” 
and then later saw a copy of it in the Marble Room of the 
Senate, I felt it must be well worth reading. When _| read it, 
the impulse came to want to meet Corporal Holmes, and after 
meeting him the fascination of the book was greatly enhanced. 

* * * * 

N Providence, the capitol of Rhode Island and *’Providence 

Plantations,” five New England governors gathered to 
welcome Governor and Mrs. R. Livingstone Beeckman on their 
return from overseas where they visited the first line of trenches 
on the western front, and carried a Thanksgiving greeting to 
the New England troops overseas. The “Town Criers” had 
finished their chorus of “They say Governor Beeckman he 
ain't got no style. He's style all the while; he’s style all the 
while’’"—when the cheering began. A bugler sounded the call 
“To the Colors; the lights were darkened to the strains of 
“Star Spangled Banner” and every person stood at attention 
and joined in the national anthem. 

Mayor Gainer led in the welcome to the governors of New 
England and their own popular young war governor. Amid 
ringing cheers, Governor Beeckman began a notable address, 
referring at the outset to the honor paid him by the British, 
Belgian and French officials, declaring that no greater courtesy 
could possibly have been accorded to him and his wife while 
overseas. His discription of the voyage and the methods with 
which the steamers were camouflaged, was intensely interesting. 
The troop ship in which he crossed was convoyed by three 
dirigible balloons, seven torpedo boats, five airplanes and about 
forty trawlers. 

The Belgian Minister of War was placed at their disposal by 
King Albert, and they were shown every courtesy in visiting 
the devastated and ruined country. Governor’ Beeckman 
described the Belgian soldiers as being quite cheerful under 
existing conditions and paid glowing tribute to the Red Cross 
stretcher bearers as performing a heroic work in the war zone. 


Inspiring indeed was the account of (Continued on page 189) 
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added to the pleasure and inspiration of fifty to seventy-five 
million people every day among newspaper readers. 

This does not take much space to say, but when you come to 
think of it, it is in line with the billion-dollar age. The tribute 
to George Matthew Adams by Dr. Frank Crane expresses it: 
“Utter self-reliance—not self-conceit—which is weak, but a 
full acceptance of life's responsibilities, which is strong. A 
certain nervous energy, resulting in continuous, undaunted 
attacks upon the problems of achievement. Constant widening 
of aim—no scheme too big—no proposition too preposterous— 
try anything if it’s part of the game and honest. A quiet 
assumption that success belongs to him and he’s going to get it. 
Wide-awake, restless, hustling, indomitable—yet, as soon as the 
job's done, human, genial, modest, companionable—that is 
George Matthew Adams as his friends see him.’ He might 
be called the impressario of American newspaper literary and 
artistic talent. He knows what newspaper readers need as 
well as what they want, and knows it because he has done it 
himself. His “Pepper Talks’ are more than “pepper.” They 
are the very salt of good work serving as a nourishing sustenance 
as well as a condiment. 





MARGARET 


A light English comedy of war times 


ANGLIN IN “BILLETED” 


N the interim prior to her season of Greek plays, presented 
in Carnegie Hall in conjunction with Mr. Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Society, Miss Margaret Anglin 
pre-ented “‘Billeted,” a light English comedy on the humorous 
side of war. In Miss Anglin’s hands, a somewhat thin piece 
was elevated to the level of most enjoyable entertainment. 
““Billeted” is not really a war play, although two of its char- 
acters are en uniform and frequently talk of war. Miss Anglin’s 


versatility is amazing, for from a tense emotional role, she 
steps into the character of Betty Laradine, which demands 
the lightest of comedy touches. 4 

The piece is by H. M. Harwood and F. Tennyson Jesse. 
The story is, briefly: A wife, long separated from her husband 
is devoting herself to the entertainment of English officers 


ETHEL BARRYMORE AND CONWAY TEARLE 
In a recent New York production of Dumas’ masterpiece “‘La Dame aux Camelias’’ 


on a furlough. She is a poor manager of money affairs, 
and reaches the end of her tether just as she learns that a 
colonel and his adjutant have been billeted at her house. 
Meanwhile, gossips having been busy with her affairs, she has 
killed off her absent husband by sending herself a telegram 
announcing his death, and is just about to realize on the life 
insurance, ignorant of any wrong accruing thereby, when she 
is confronted by the dear departed in the person of the expected 
officer guests. No end of complications arise, which are 
ultimately straightened out by telling the truth. 


* * * * 


S Marguerite Gautier, in Sheldon’s version of Dumas 
classic drama, “La Dame aux Camelias,” Miss Ethel 
Barrymore has brought new distinction to a role which so many 
of our greatest actresses have played. A high standard indeed, 
to approach the Camille of Duse and Bernhardt, but Miss Barry- 
more, in putting away all traditional conceptions of the part, has 
made of Marguerite a being whom we of today can realize. 
Emotional to the extreme, the role offers tremendous possi- 
bilities to one of Miss Barrymore's powers. Her expressive 
face, which has developed from a remarkable girlish prettiness 
to a real mature beauty; her rich flexible voice, with its varied 
intonations, her magnetic presence, all combine to make her 
impersonation one of rare distinction. 

The story of Marguerite, who was forgiven much because 
she loved greatly, is well known to American theatregoers, and 
perhaps last seen in Madame Bernhardt’s performance of the 
play in tabloid form. In Miss Barrymore's company are such 
notables as Conway Tearle, Holbrook Blinn and Rose Coghlan. 
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How Did You Helpr 


By CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


President National Emergency Food Garden Commission 


W did you help? 

After the war that question will be asked of you 
hundreds, yes, thousands of times. 

No matter how old you live to be, this great war 
will still be a subject of coriversation. And people 
you meet wherever you go will say:],, - 

How did you help? 4 

What will you tell them? 

You must answer the question now. The answer which you 
will be able to give to it during the 





or launch a torpedo at a sneaking German sea-serpent of a 
submarine; we cannot do the big things or the heroic things 
which stand out above the steady push of the mass formation 
which wins the battle. 

But everybody can serve; everybody should serve; every- 
body must serve if the world is to be made safe for democracy. 

After the war in the days of peace which must come, there 
is no man, woman or child in the whole broad United States 
who will not want to speak up proudly when asked the question, 
How did you help? and say: “I was 





rest of your life depends on what you 
do now. 

You will meet people everywhere 
after the war who will be able to give 
such answers as the following to the 
question of how they helped to win 
the war: 

“I was one of the first Americans 
‘over the top’ after we got into the 
fray, and it was some experience, be- 
lieve me™’;—then he will proceed to 
tell an interested audience sitting 
around the summer hotel porch or in 
the home parlor about his thrilling 
days and nights at the front. 

“IT was on the American destroyer 
that sank the first German submarine 
we bagged’; and then the next 
person will relate to a spell-bound 
group of listeners the story of that 
pursuit and capture. 

“IT was one of the Government's 
secret service men and | uncovered 
more then one German spy who was 
planning to blow up American mu- 
nition plants: I recall one especially 
exciting bit of work | was called on 
to perform’; and then this third 
party will spin a true tale which for 
romantic interest and_ hair-raising 
thrills will be as well worth hearing 
as anything ever written by the 
short-story writer or novelist. 








not able to do any great big service, 
but I did ‘my all.’ ”’ 

The best you can do, no matter 
how large or how small the “bit” 
may be, will be “your all.’ You will 
not be satisfied with anything less 
than “your all.” 

You have bought some Liberty 
Bonds. You have subscribed to the 
Red Cross fund and the Y. M. C. A. 
and other funds for the soldiers’ 
welfare. You have bought as many 
War Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps as you could afford. You 
have knitted sweaters and wristlets 
for the boys at the front. You have 
taken your place as a Four-Minute 
Man and have thus inspired others 
to patriotism. You have performed 
all your regular daily tasks faithfully 
and well, and thus have helped to 
keep the country in a healthy, normal 
business condition. 

Still you have felt that there was 
something else you might do. You 
have known that money and patri- 
otism are needed. But you also have 
desired to see some tangible result 
of your effort. You have wanted to 
be a producer of some definite, con- 
crete thing which will help to win 
the war. 

If you are not a machinist you have 








“| spent my time during the war 
travelling over the country watching 
for signs of discontent among labor 
caused by the sowing of pro-German 
propaganda and by the |. W. W. 
Out in Oklahoma one time’; and 
this speaker will tell of a labor riot 
he witnessed there in which the lead- 
ers of the unpatriotic I. W. W. 
finally got their desserts and were 
driven out of town by an armed 
group of loyal citizens who did not 
intend to see their honest American laborers turned into helpers 
of Germany thru I. W. W. strike propaganda. 

How did you help? 

Think it over. 

We cannot all be Pershings and lead the American armies 
in France; we cannot be Davisons and Motts, and head great 
war-serving organizations like the Red Cross and the Y.M.C.A.; 
we cannot command battleships and fly aeroplanes over the 
German lines; we cannot lead a charge across No Man's Land 


structions. 


lumbering. 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


A nationally known conservationist, whose home is 
in Lakewood, New Jersey, Charles Lathrop Pack is the 
organizer and president of the National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission (now War Garden Commis- 
sion, for convenience), which reached twenty millions of 
people thru the daily newsbapers with gardening in- 
Mr. Pack is also president of the American 
Forestry Association, and is an expert on forestry and 
His wartime work is being directed toward 
encouraging millions of citizens to do individual farming 
in the back yards and vacant lots. 


not been able to make guns or build 
aeroplanes; if you are not a carpen- 
ter you have not been able to help 
build ships or construct cantonments; 
if you are not a farmer you have not 
been able to help raise food. 

But you can help to produce food. 
The farmers are overburdened and 
short of labor and they cannot raise 
as much as is needed. Food is re- 
quired in larger and ever larger 
quantities. The assertion is made 
that “food will win the war’; and the statement is true, for 
without sufficient food supplies other work must stop. There- 
fore, everything that is done to increase the food supply of 
the nation is of as vital importance as the manufacture of 
shells and the launching of ships. 

Every home in the United States should be an “ammunition 
factory” to help win the war. This it can be if every person 
will plant a “war garden.” There are few homes in the United 
States, whether in city, town or village, (Continued on page 185) 
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The Ounce of Prevention 


By EDWARD COFFIN 


Associate Director Military Entertainment Council 


“ae t- Americans like to do big things in a big way. 
Nothing bigger has ever been done in this country 
than the activities and war work by the War De- 
partment Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties. The lessons we learned from the English and 
French have not been forgotten. The War Department 
appointed the Commission on Training Camp Activities 
specifically to avoid the camp troubles which hampered the 
development and rapid training of the armies of our Allies. 
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THE LIBERTY THEATRE 


“The idea in back of it all,’ says Raymond B. Fosdick, 
chairman of the Commission, “is to make for greater efficiency 
in the training of our troops, and to enable us to send out an 
army with a morale unequalled by the other armies of the world. 
The experience gained from our mobilization on the Mexican 
border has been of great value in developing our present 
training camps, for it showed us exactly what to do, and we have 
gone ahead quietly to do it.” 

That is the reason for Smileage. The need of lively, snappy 
entertainment in the camps is most graphically illustrated 
by a letter received from the headquarters of the National 
Drama League in Washington. 

This isn't really an article. It’s just a plain letter. The 
reason I'm writing it is to put the people on the right track 
who are trying to make life in the training camps 


A few weeks or months ago we were ordinary, everyday, 
human, male people, wearing stiff collars and taking off our 
straw hats on the first of September. >» & boy 

What are we now? re BR 

Except for the difference in clothes, just about the same. 
Certainly there have been other changes. Discipline, routine, 
out-door life, all make for changes; but we haven't become 
supermen. We aren't living and training and hoping to fight 
for those great ideals that people talk so much about. We've 
. almost lost sight of them. A man can't drill all day 

\ long and get his head into the clouds at night. Un- 
fortunately, the reverse is more nearly true. 

We're younger than we were when we came. By 
that I mean, probably more primitive, more like ani- 
mals. Men of forty act like kids of eighteen when the 
lid is taken off at night. Camp life is devilishly mo- 
notonous, and with the monotony comes loneliness— 
not for companionship with the other men in the 
camp, but for somebody or something that will take 
us out of ourselves. It’s an awful feeling, and one 
that is hard to fight off. And it’s the soil from which 
most of the evils of camp life spring. 

What generally happens? Well, if it is pay-day, 

4 the money is recklessly spent in a mad passion to bribe 
the devil and make him loose his grip on us. Some 
kind of amusement is necessary. Bright lights, good 

food, snappy shows, girls—anything. Yet when the money 
is gone there remains only the feeling, “Hell! It just bought. 
What did it get me?” 

What's the solution? I don’t know that there is any complete 
solution, but there are some things that help. First | would 
put music. Good music. By that I don’t mean great music. 
Good concerts by orchestras, bands, coon quartets—pretty 
nearly anything, but by all means it must be good. Don't 
try to pass off any second-hand amusements on us. Give us 
vaudeville, boxing, and that sort of stuff, too. Nothing high- 
brow, but things that stir up a fighting spirit. Just remember 
that we're not in this for abstract principles, but to beat the 
Germans. 

I don't believe the athletic meets among companies will ever 





a little pleasanter. If | can get across one idea, 
that’s all | want. I've been in camp for about 
four months—long enough to know how the men 
feel. And they aren't backward about expressing 
their feelings. 

We fellows in the training camps have provided 
an outlet for the war emotions of thousands of 
writers, mothers, sisters, wives and friends who 
want to “do something.” Don't think for a 
minute that we aren't grateful for their sympathy 
and for all the things they really are doing for us. 
But there are a good many people whose efforts 
and expressions are a little too mushy; there 
are others who could be of great help but who 


MILITARY ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 












THE COUPONS IN THIS BOOK WILL BE ACCEPTED IN 
PURCHASE OF ADMISSION AND SEAT TICKETS AT LIBERTY 
THEATRES, LIBERTY TENTS AND AUDITORIUMS UNDER 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON TRAINING 
CAMP ACTIVITIES IN NATIONAL ARMY CANTONMENTS 
AND NATIONAL GUARD CAMPS. 
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don't understand what we want and need; and 
there are others who dont talk our language at all, 
though they may be animated by the best motives in the 
world. 

All about us we hear the sound of voices talking of high 
ideals, sacrifice, love of country, democracy, and all the 
other general terms that give a kind of thrill in print and 
conversation. 

But what about us, actually? 


be successful. They're too much the same. Novelty is what 
is wanted. One fellow from the outside who would “butt” a 
bronco could give us more real recreation than ten field meets. 

I believe the greatest thing that ought to be understood 
by those who have charge of recreation in the training camps is 
that the simple, exciting stunts and entertainments pulled off 
by outsiders are what really give the needed relaxation. Stuff 
that has pep—anything that drags is (Continued on page 189) 
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S| Herb Palin’s Rhymes of the Times |S 


OUR PRESIDENT 











Immutably for World-Democracy he stands! 
Champion of Liberty in All the Lands; 
Visioning afar in clearest light 

An earth dominioned only by the Right. 


Unswervingly for Righteous Peace is he! 

To Proud Autocracy will bend no knee: 
Uncompromising with the Hosts of Wrong 
He bids us fight that Weakness may be Strong. 





GET BEHIND THE PRESIDENT 


Get behind the President—that means the U. S. A. Get behind the President — this is no picnic time, 

Help in every way you can and start right in to-day; Not to be a Patriot is nothing less than crime; 

America is fighting for a principle that’s right, We'll never whip the Kaiser without a lot of fuss, 

Get behind the Government and boost with all your might. But unless we fuss unitedly the Kaiser will whip us. 

Get behind the President —this is no time to growl, Get behind the President —let each one do his part, 

Even real calamity should never make you howl; He's absotutely honest and you know it in your heart; 
Mistakes are bound to happen and the worst is yet to come, He's working now in Washington with burdens hard to bear, 
For Germany was ready and is surely “going some.” Get behind the Government and help to do your share. 








“Bury Party Lines Until the Kaiser Whines” 








SAMMY BOY 


Chorus 
From the home of Yankee Doodle Sammy Boy —Sammy Boy, From Chicago or St. Louis, 
Down to shining Tampa Bay, There is something sweet ahead ; Or the prairies of the West, 
From the Golden Gate to Dixie Sammy Boy — Sammy Boy, Matters not where it's located, 
Through the whole broad U.S. A., There are lips all rosy-red ; It's the place you love the best; 
There are loving hearts awaiting True-blue little sweethearts, The place you kept in freedom, 
With a welcome warm and true, White-haired mothers, too, As you battled for the right; 
Yes, awaiting and awatching Sisters, Boy, and daddys, ’Tis the place of all the places 
Sammy Boy, today, for you. Waiting home to welcome you. That would welcome you tonight. 


N. B.—All Music Rights Reserved by G. Herb Palin 





BUNK 
“When a Bloated Profiteer Leads a Patriotic Cheer” 
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Ettect of the War on Industrial Expansion 


By L. C. WASON 


President Aberthaw Construction Company 





pee it fact that America is really at war is not yet fully 

grasped by the average American. Nor will it be 
until it is absolutely understood how business, 
especially that of the building trades, is being 
revolutionized. At the present time there is sur- 
little new construction work under way, or contem- 
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BLASTING OUT THE ICE 
What the contractors have to contend with in order to finish government work on time. 
This picture shows the blasting of ice so that dredges may be operated 


plated except what is being done for government purposes. 
This is due, principally, to the fact that the entire resources 
of the building trades of the country are required on the govern- 
ment construction, of which there is a huge amount in progress, 
and also because material costs are so high that any permanent 
investment in new construction is almost out of the question. 

During the last year or two many manufacturers have added 


to their plants in order that they could handle government 
business. This expansion has now reached a point where the 
factories are turning out material to supply the army and 
navy at a faster rate than the transportation companies can 
handle, or the shipping facilities of the country transport 
it abroad. Undoubedly, therefore, government construction 
will continue for the next year or so, but during this time 
private expansion will be practically at a standstill. The 
situation will not be relieved until the shipping facilities of 
the country are increased to a point where the supplies that are 
now being manufactured can be transported as fast as turned 
out. 

It is interesting to note that the largest contractors and 
construction companies in the country are busy almost entirely 
on government construction. The cantonments, themselves, 
involving an expenditure of over one hundred million dollars, 
are being followed closely by the construction of huge ware- 
houses, immense shipbuilding plants and large additions to 
manufacturing establishments to be used exclusively for 
government work. A good illustration is the case of the 
Aberthaw Construction Company which has on hand at present 
contracts totalling nearly eighteen million dollars—all exclusively 
for government purposes. The largest of these contracts is 
the new’ destroyer plant at Squantum—this project alone in- 
volving the expenditure of about thirteen million dollars. 
Ship work was started in the plant about three months after 
construction began, and at the present time tons upon tons of 
steel are being fabricated for the construction of the forty-five 
goverment destroyers to be built there. The first keel will have 
been laid about March 1. 

At Providence, the Aberthaw Company is building a boiler 
shop, involving the expenditure of over one million dollars, 
where will be constructed the boilers to go into the destroyers 
being built at Squantum. Another section of the Squantum 
plant for the building of the turbine engines, is that at Buffalo, 
New York. This plant involves the expenditure of about three 
million dollars, and also is being constructed in record time. 

When the war started, the Blake & Knowles Corporation 
at East Cambridge, a subsidiary of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation, was already operating at capacity 
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SECTION OF BOILER SHOP, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Parts for the destroyers are being manufactured in various subsidiaries from which they are shipped to Squantum and assembled 


Another adjunct to the Victory Plant. 
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A SECTION OF THE EAST CAMBRIDGE PLANT WHERE PUMPS FOR THE DESTROYERS ARE BEING BUILT 


on steam pumps for government ships. The huge destroyer 
program called for so much additional material from this plant 
that the Government authorized the construction at their 
Cambridge works of some eight additions, involving an outlay 
of more than one million dollars—these additions to be used 
exclusively for government work and remain the property of 
the Government. This work is now nearing completion and 
will soon be turning out pumps with unparalleled rapidity. 

Again, at Waterbury, Connecticut, where the Aberthaw 
Company is building a large addition for the Mattatuck Manu- 
facturing Company, the work is being carried on with like speed, 
and magnitude. This government work consists of a large 
order for brass clips to hold cartridges. 

The Aberthaw Company is also building at Providence, 
Rhode Island, the foundation for a new gas plant for the 
Providence Gas Company. A by-product of gas manufacture 
is Teluol, one of the essential parts of explosives, and it is for 
the purpose of obtaining this by-product that the Government 
has authorized the project. The assembling of anti-aircraft gun 
mounts and auto trailer carriages is one of the most necessary 
features of war preparation. To meet this need an extensive 
annex to the plant of the New Britain Machine Company is 
being constructed at New Britain, Connecticut. 

This furnishes only an inadequate idea of the great amount 
of construction work being carried on at this time by the 
Government, for only when it is considered that this work is 
being handled entirely by one company, and that there are 
many other companies likewise engaged, may some conception 
of the magnitude of the task in hand be gathered. To build a 
plant, the buildings of which cover seventy acres, in less than 
six months, as is being done at Squantum, shows with what 
rapidity the Government is pushing on its war preparations, 

Every effort is being made to produce on a scale so large 
that, when the output of destroyers, arms, and other war sup- 
plies reaches its maximum of production, it will fairly engulf 
any other military preparation no matter how long such a 
preparation has been in process. In a word, it is up to Ameri- 
cans to have faith in their Government as it is now a case of 
American push and enterprise versus Germany's surreptitious 
plodding and plotting. America’s war preparations are being 
conducted on so comprehensive and mammoth a plan that when 
the full force of this program is felt the end to be attained will 
be attained quickly. 

The effect of the war on industrial expansion and the subse- 
quent revolutionizing of manufacturing conditions cannot help 
but be affected by this work. So large is the task at hand that 
private and corporate interests must necessarily be temporarily 
sacrificed to the common good. Transportation facilities are 
so overburdened that the transporting of the necessary needs 
of existence are about all that can be satisfactorily handled in 


addition to supplies needed for government construction, and 
the successful carrying on of the war. It is really a question 
of subverting for the moment all thought of any industrial 
expansion in order that the future of the allied industries of the 
world may be placed on such a firm assurance of safety that 
industrial expansion may hereafter go its rieeded length without 
danger of being suddenly hampered by an unscrupulous foe. 
There is but one issue at present before the American public, 
and that is, America First. And, by America First, | mean 
that not only must the needs of our own country, but those of 
the entire world be considered, in order that a greater patriotism 
may be achieved, and to the end that when victory is an accomp- 
lished fact, industry shall be free to pursue its legitimate course. 





ONE OF THE TEN BUILDING SLIPS AT VICTORY PLANT 
It is here that keels for destroyers will be laid. ach of these slips is eighty feet high 
three hundred and sixty feet long, and eighty feet wide 
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"© you know, for instance, that the indefatigable 
diversion of knitting would be forced out of vogue 
and Satan himself some other mischief find for idle 
hands to do, were it not for New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, “where the yarn comes from’? 

Is it realized that Pat, the gardener, would be bereft, his 
occupation gone, should calamity overtake Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, where rise the smokestacks of the world’s 
greatest shovel and spade factory? It is even so. 

Nor would you have a laundry tub in your house nor a 
scrubbing brush to your name if anything happened to Kings- 
ton, New York. Hardly can you write a letter to Maggie or 
seal an envelope in the way you should not without patronizing 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Where, think you, is the largest tool factory in this merry- 
go-round of industry? Well, it isn't where you think it is; it’s 
at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Yea, and forsooth. 

Gas engines, that dependency of much of our most indis- 
pensable efficiency just now, are the product, principally, of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, which little city has the largest manufacturing 
plant in that line in this or any other country. 

The wagon-capital of the world is at South Bend, Indiana. 
Janesville’s John Hancock of fame is written with a fountain 
pen, and the tire-tracks of the. entire rubber world all lead to 
Akron, Ohio. 

Los Angeles has the call and the credit in the motion-picture 
realm, but the films are made in Ithaca, New York. 

The rain would, indeed, descend alike upon the just and the 


The Case for the Smaller Places 


By WILLIAM 








CLENDENIN 


Your vacuum cleaner doesn't come from Boston or Phila- 
delphia, but from Rome, New York, and Syracuse leads the 
world in typewriters, Christmas candles, and mince meat. 

The carpet on your floor is not the product, in all human 
probability, of Damascus or Bagdad, Persia or China or Con- 
stantinople, but of Yonkers, New York. 

The buttons on your coats and dresses are the pride of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and Paterson, New Jersey, furnishes 
the silk ribbons to tie up your bonnie brown hair. 

No, James, sweaters are not derived from St. Louis, nor yet 
from Cincinnati, Lousiville, or “‘points south,” but from the 
goodly village of Amsterdam, New York. 

Our youngsters, were they to choose a municipal mecca of 
their own, would vote solidly for St. Joseph, Missouri, for from 
thence do we obtain the ice cream cones for all the kids on earth. 

Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard and Yale all yield the educa- 
tional palm to Scranton, Pennsylvania, for Scranton alone 
enrolls 1,450,000 students—by mail. 

The cheese headquarters of the nation is at Neenah, Wis- 
consin, and preposterous and heretical as it may seem, the bean 
venter of the universe is not Boston, but Saginaw, Michigan. 

Kalamazoo has a population of only forty thousand, but its 
output of kitchen cabinets and washing machines is quoted 
at $40,000,000 per annum. Memphis makes the toothpicks 
and skewers for the roasts of all creation. 

When Shakespeare memorialized the world and put to all of 
us that unanswered challenge, “Who makes(?) my purse,’’ he 
was addressing the question to Athol, Massachusetts, which 
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unjust were it not for the 
umbrellas of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

Hoboken, New Jersey, 
makes the lead pencils for 
half the world, and the 
electric fan registers from 
Elizabeth. 

More women’s skirts are 
made in Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, than in New York 
and Chicago combined. 

Stamford, Connecticut, 
makes the keys that open 
half the locks in the United 
States. Danbury, Connec- 
ticut, has twenty thousand 
people and forty hat 
factories. 

The dairying interests of 
this great and glorious 
country would be crippled 
perceptibly if Medina, Ohio, 
with a population of twenty- 
seven hundred, should quit 
the manufacture of dairying 
machinery. 

We think of the big cities 
when we think of cigars, 
but the largest independent 
cigar factories in the world 
are located at Lima, Ohio. 

Little old Troy, New 
York, produces the shirts 
and collars—$32,000,000 
worth per year. 








THE CITY DWELLERS 
by Nixon Waterman 


O™ you haughty city people, who have come to think, alas! 

That, of life, you dwell right at the very fount, 

That the little, lonely places, ‘‘way out in the prairie grass,’ 
And the “country-jakes’”’ and ‘“‘yokels’’ do not count; 

Do you stop to think it over that the ones who make, today, 
Your proud city institutions, great and grand, 

And who build the mighty towers that embrace your Great White Way, 
Come from all the hidden corners of the land? 


There’s your sculptor who has fashioned that fine statue in the park, 
He was reared away out yonder on a farm; 

In a country home, with mill-pond clay, is where he made his mark 
Long before the world had come to know his charm. 

There’s the actor who is holding all your people quite entranced, 
He began his course when playing king or fool, 

While a simple country bumpkin, as he “‘spoke’”’ or sang or danced 
For the pleasure of his native village school. 


There’s the woman whose fine paintings are creating such a stir, 
(And I cannot say how many of her like) 

Oh, you must not, boastful city folk, lay any claim to her— 
She belongs to her own Bingville on the Pike. 

Of your famous folk, how many in your splendid ranks enrolled, 
Would in fondest recollection float away 

To some humble, childhood farmstead, could their happy eyes behold, 
Coming down your city streets, a load of hay! 


Of your bankers, merchants, poets, seers—how many would remain 
If their every childhood roof should claim its own, 

And should beckon back to happy hearths, on far-flung hill and plain, 
All of those who now thruout their land are known? 

Your great city is the blossom-place where all the world may see, 
But the childhood homestead gives the flower its birth; 

And the modest farm and village lend the grandeur to the tree, 
Whose deep roots draw strength from all the ends of earth. 








city (with a population of 
only eight thousand) has 
the distinction of making 
the pocketbooks for Uncle 
Sam's tight wads of both 
sexes. 

The largest cereal mill in 
the world is not at Battle 
Creek, but at Quincy, Illi- 
nois, and the greatest ton- 
nage port on the American 
continent is neither New 
York, New Orleans, nor San 
Francisco, but Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

The best sausage your 
breakfast table ever knew 
hails from Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 

Canned conversation and 
soup trace their origin to 
Camden, New Jersey, and 
“Big Ben” was born in 
LaSalle, Illinois. 

The “tanks” that are win- 
ning the war originated in 
Peoria, sanitary plumbing 
in Covington, Kentucky, 
oratory at Peekskill-on-the- 


- Hudson; diplomacy, states- 


manship, and Coca Cola 
at Atlanta, Georgia; the 
idea of this article on a 
moving train, and the war 
of the world at Potsdam, 
Germany. 
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MAUDE ADAMS: 





maa AUDE ADAMS! Her very name conjures thoughts 
ih of the sweet and wholesome; the whimsical and 
tender. Ever associated with the highest ideals of 
# American stagedom, she, herself is the embodiment 
of the ideal American actress. The critics with 
their cry of “mannerisms” and “faulty acting,’ have talked 
to deaf ears. It’s somehow the fashion to pick flaws in whatever 
is loved or prized by many—and Maude Adams’ following 
is legion; her fame secure. 

She is, withal, producer even before she is actress, which 
insures the high artistry of each production in which she 
appears. She enjoys the bliss of 
creation even more than the plaud- 
its of an enthusiastic audience. 
She was one of the first to abandon 
the use of footlights and the old- 
fashioned back drop—making the 
settings subjects for real artistry, 
rather than the hit or miss work 
of so-called “‘scene painters.” In 
producing her latest Barrie play, 
“A Kiss for Cinderella,’ the idea 
occurred to her that Maxfield 
Parrish’s painting, “The Brazen 
Boatman,” furnished just the right 
atmosphere for the dream “ball” 
scene; so she adapted it and put 
it on the stage with memorable 
effect. 

Never can I forget Maude 
Adams in “The Little Minister.” 
Somehow, I have felt that nothing 
quite equalled her performance of 
“Lady Babbie.” “‘Chantecler,” 
and “L’Aiglon,” and _ Schiller’s 
‘Joan of Arc’’ added to her fame, 
but Maude Adams is at her best 
in the plays of James M. Barrie— 
whimsical and fanciful and subtly 
humorous, Barrie's writing seems 
to keep Miss Adams’ peculiar 
powers in mind, and to display 
them in the most delicately telling 
manner. The combination is quite 
irresistible. 

In “A Kiss for Cinderella,” 
called “A Fancy,” -is disclosed the 
imaginative life of a little London 
slavey. So great is her loneliness 
and her traving for affection, that 
she seems to slip farther and 
farther out of her real character, 
and dwell in the land peopled by her poor little fancy. 
The statue of the Milo Venus, which she calls “Mrs. Bodie” 
(she has been told that Venus is the most beautiful woman in 
the world) arouses the envy of the little slavey, and the scene 
in which she takes the “measurements” of the statue, and then 
measures herself, is delightful and tenderly amusing. She 
sorrowfully admits herself wanting in height and girth—but 
when it comes to comparing her feet with those of Venus, she 
is happy again, because hers are far the smaller. Beautiful 
feet to her, are the highest mark of feminine loveliness. Then 
comes her dream, in which she is chosen by the Prince above 
the beauties of the realm, and he falls at her feet. Her cup of 
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joy is full. Then the awakening comes; her dream is gone, 
and she realizes she is not Cinderella, but just a little forlorn 
body to whom life doesn’t mean very much. But she’s cheery 
about it; her buoyant spirit refuses to be downed, and then 
“Our Policeman’ comes along with a pair of glass slippers 
instead of an engagement ring, and fixes things up in a comfort- 
able sort of away. There was a pathos in the closing scene which 
raised it above the level of the conventional ‘happy ending.” 
When Cinderella renounced her dream and resolved to be con- 
tented with what life had to offer, Miss Adams presented the 
most humanly appealing bit I've seen in many a long day. 

Maude Adams was born in Salt 
Lake City, where her mother, Mrs. 
Kiskadden, whose stage name was 
Adams, was leading lady of a stock 
company. The little Maude ap- 
peared often on the stage in child 
parts, but still found time to go 
to school. At sixteen, she joined 
the New York company of E. H. 
Sothern, and later played ingenue 
roles in Charles Frohman’s stock 
company. For five years she sup- 
ported John Drew, then came The 
Little Minister,” her first starring 
vehicle. “Romeo and Juliet’ fol- 
lowed, and who can forget Maude 
Adams in that appealingly roman- 
tic role of Juliet? Her wistful girl- 
ishness lent a charm which, while 
perhaps not quite in keeping with 
the Italian physical endowments, 
was distinctly pleasing to Ameri- 
can audiences. Maturity destroys 
the illusion of Juliet, even tho 
Shakespeare's heroine was  un- 
doubtedly at sixteen, a woman 
grown. 

In succession came “L’Aiglon,”’ 
“Quality Street,” “The Pretty 
Sister of Jose,” a revival of ‘The 
Little Minister,’ “Hop o My 
Thumb,” “Peter Pen,” “What 
Every Woman Knows,” “Joan of 
Arc,” “As You Like It,’ ““Chante- 
cler,” and since then she has been 
occupied chiefly with revivals of 
her most notable successes until 
the recent production of “A Kiss 
for Cinderella.” 

There is something perennially 
youthful about Maude Adams— 
perhaps the vivid spirit shining thru her eyes, for, whether 
laughing or wistful, merry or sad, they are the windows thru 
which are first glimpsed the emotions she so convincingly de- 
picts, and are her most distinctive and compelling feature. 

It is easy to understand why her niche is unassailable. And 
her charm lingers; more, it seems to heighten with the passing 
years. Her proudly held head, with its birdlike tilt, her small 
face and wistful prettiness, retain their wonted appeal. 

And so, in tribute to Maude Adams, actress and producer, 
we may paraphrase the declaration of the Prince in Cinderella's 
Dream: ‘The heavens have opened and thru a chink thou hast 
fallen at our feet, even as we fall at thine!” 
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Letters from the Boys 


| 
| 
| 


at the Front Continued from page 168 | 
} 


dugouts sixty feet under ground. 
inch guns couldn’t touch them, so the boys had 
to go down and bomb them out themselves. 


We were the first to go over with the new tanks. | 


They’re great. 
he thought we were bringing our submarines 
overland. The one that went up with us was 
called “‘Creme de Menthe.” I think “Brandy 
Smash” 
because she smashed everything in front of her. 

Tell Mr. Rowe and the boys that I often think 


would have been more appropriate, | 


Fritzie got the scare of his life— | 


of them and the dear old Bellevue, and often | 
wish I could get my knees under that table in | 


the cafe for just ten minutes. 
winning slowly but surely. 
come back until we have shoved Fritz so far back 


Never mind, we’re 


into his hole that he’ll never be able to come out | 


again. 


I wouldn’t like to | 


| 
| 
| 


I had a piece of shrapnel taken out of my | 


shoulder the other day, so I guess I got my share. 
I will try and write to another friend in this 
mail, but my nurse won’t let me do too much, 
as I can’t sit up yet. 


} 


The Lord has spared me so | 


far, altho he has given me some close calls, but | 


I suppose I will go like the rest when my time 
comes. Thanking you for all your kindness and 
hoping to hear from you soon. 
WALTER J. TELFER. 
Twenty-fifth Canadian Infantry. 


Somewhere in France. 

Dear Friend:—I acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of my sweater, the hard work of some 
person who probably could have manipulated 
her time in something for herself, but sacrificed 
the time and labor to help out the boys going to 
the front. I don’t know who she was, but I 
thank her from the bottom of my heart. 

I would like to ask just one favor, if it isn’t 
too much. 
activities going on in the store once in a while. 
It is very hard to get any Massachusetts news 
here except that which we receive by mail. I 
hope that is not asking too much of you. 

Things are running very smoothly; all the boys 
are fine. We will be full-fledged Frenchmen 
when we return. The girls at home need not 
worry about losing their sweethearts, because 
there aren’t any here that can come up to our 
own. 

JosepH H. GI tis. 


Somewhere in France. 

Dear Friend:—This day is the red letter day 
of our calendar since we have been in Europe; 
we have received our mail at last. 
the date that you receive my letters and the date 
that I wrote them, so that I| will know if any 
have gone astray. Write anything you want, 
because the mail that we get from the States 
is not censored, so don’t be scared to say any- 
thing. The only mail that is censored is ours. 

We have moved again. We are in a small 
village in a pretty valley about fifteen miles from 
the front, and we can hear the big guns booming 
at a great rate. 

Some of our company are in barracks and the 
rest are billeted with the natives in the village. 
My section is billeted out. Twenty-nine others 
and myself are in a loft in the village, and we 
are better off than the fellows in the barracks 
because their roofs are portable and flimsy and 
when the rain is heavy they leak, while we have 
a good roof over us. 

The people in the town are poor peasants, 
but they will do anything for us. They are 
nearly all old people or “kids.’”” The young 
people are all at work in the cities making mu- 
nitions, or in the army. 

There are two little kids in the house where I 
am billeted. They are always with us. We 
can’t talk French to them and it seems funny to 
hear them jabbering away to us. Their mother 
is a nice woman. She lets us get water in the 
house and we help her a little around the barn 
doing chores. Her husband is off in the war 
and she is all alone with the children. 


| 


Our fifteen- | 


I would like to hear of some of the | 


Let me know | 


TEL 
Pe pLovees 


£PHONE 


———— 





In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its best men 
to fight for freedom, and in their 
honor the whole land is dotted with 
service flags carrying the stars of 
sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the crowded city 
streets, above which floats our service 
flag, to the telephone exchange hid- 
den in the front-line trenches. But 
the actuating spirit of service here 
and abroad remains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is the em- 





One Policy 


The people around here are all farmers. They 
wear wooden shoes over felt boots. When they 
go in the house they take off the wooden ones 
and leave them outside the door. 

The town is in a big valley and the barracks 
are on the hill. You can look down and see all 
the houses and farms laid out. It is a pretty 
scene. On the hill on the other side of the valley 


the Germans were coming down on Paris. But 
they were never used, for this town never had 
any fighting. However when our engineers were 
here they brought down two Zeppelins, so the 
kids tell us. 

There are a few French soldiers in the town. 


We went into a house with them. We couldn’t | 


talk much with each other. As there was a 
piano and one of them could play, they sang 
French songs and we sang American songs. We 
had a good time. Some of them had a lot of 
things that they had taken from the Germans 
when they were fighting at Verdun. They let 
us know that they didn’t care much for the 
English soldiers, but we were the only people on 
earth. 
and one of them told him that he had seen us 


One of our fellows could talk French | 


blem which unites us in war for 
human liberty and national honor. 
The service flag is the emblem 
which unites us in mutual sympathy 
for the men who give themselves 
and for those who give their men. 


These flags should inspire all citi- 
zens to greater endeavor and greater 
sacrifice. As one of the agencies of 
preparation and military support, the 


Bell System is honored by the op 
portunity to do its share. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


playing football and if we called that play he 
hoped he would be able to see us fight. 

They are beginning to feed us pretty good 
since we came to this town. We used to get fed 
on English rations, everything cold but the tea. 
Now we are on American rations and we are 
getting hot food all the time. You can see the 


| difference in the fellows since they give us 
are a lot of trenches dug quite a while ago when | 


something fit to eat. 

The hard part over here is that sugar is so 
scarce we can’t buy candy and sodas. Ice cream 
was never heard of. I am out of luck without 
these, so be sure and send some hard candy. 

The sun has come out at last. This is the first 
time since we have been in France. Everyone is 
washing so they can dry their clothes in the sun. 

We had a hike over the hills to a town about 
four miles from where some of our regiment is 
stationed. It was ‘“‘some hike,’’ about two miles 
up hill. By the time we get thru hiking in these 
hills, we won’t be able to walk on level ground. 

Tomorrow is a holiday, but we won’t celebrate 


| over here as it is so small a village that there is 


“nothing doing.”” We just drill and go to bed. 
It is nothing like last year at this time, then we 
were going thru Texas on our way home. 


Don't fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 





—— 
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A Message to Americans 
GET BEHIND YOURSELF AND PUSH! 


VERY American soldier in that vast ‘‘over there,”’ who is facing the hell-flame of 
German fire, is smiling. How about you? Sugar goes up half a cent a pound—you 
yelp; there is a shortage of coal—you howl; minor discomforts are to be endured 

temporarily—you roar. The most despicable member of the animal kingdom, the one 
shunned by the other animals, is the coyote. Why?—because he is always yelping. He 
is the personification of pessimism. In the still hours of the night, when the serenity of 
rest and sleep pervades the earth, his raucous yelps are the one disturbing element. 
In plain English, he isa pest. All the states offer bounties for his annihilation. 

Now! The yelping, howling, calamity prognosticators who cannot see the smiling 
face of the American soldier, facing not only discomfort, but death, but can only see 
and realize their own petty discomforts, are the coyotes of the human family. Are 
you one? This is plain talk—it requires plain talk to wake us up. It is the creed of 
the hour—get behind the President. But I bring you a better one, get behind yourself— 
get behind yourself and push. When you do this you will not only be behind the 
President, but be behind every other good impulse of American citiZenship. 

The fact that America is at war does not imply that business conditions should be 
allowed to stagnate. On the contrary, at no time in the history of this country has it 
been so necessary that business be carried on with such intensive spirit as at present. 

This means that the American business man must create a continual demand for 
his product by intensively advertising it and that the buying public must rise to the 
occasion by spending their money with those merchants who advertise—thus encourag- 
ing the continuation of our merchandising standards. It is to the business houses 
that have the courage of patriotism to promote their goods during unsettled conditions 
that America must rely upon to tide it over the present unsettled times. It is as much 
the patriotic duty of every American to buy, and then buy more, as it is for the mer- 
chant to advertise his business. Every red-blooded American has but one thought 
at heart—to win the war. In order that this aim may be accomplished, we must, 
therefore, not neglect the regular routine of our national, as well as urban and inter- 
urban business life. 

The achievements of American genius are almost startling, but we have allowed 
the myth of German efficiency to overshadow and detract from American inventive- 
ness and trade prestige. Before the war, ‘‘Made in Germany” was a slogan that the 
average citizen accepted as a brand of superior quality. This bubble has been punc- 
tured. We have come to a greater patriotic appreciation of “‘Made in America’’ goods 
—the greatest guarantee of reliability that can be stamped on any product. Knowing 
this to be true, that American made goods are the best in the world, let us each do our 
part to aid American business by buying American “ADVERTISED” products. This 
will be an evidence of the real American spirit, for the man who advertises his goods 


ened to obscure American ideals. 
the optimist 


the front, and thus, by continually smil- 
ing, you will have adopted the great 
American spirit of optimism and will get 
behind American business, which means 
that you will be behind the American 
soldier, and thus behind yourself. 
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is the man who is keeping business conditions stable at this time. 
lating refutation of the yelps of the calamity prognosticating human coyote. 

The sunshine of good cheer has dispelled the gloom of uncertainty that has threat- 
The grouch has been shoved into the shadows by 
A new spirit of optimism had been created, with the result that the end 
cannot only be victory for American efforts whether they are expended on the battle- 
field or toward keeping up the regular routine of daily life. 

Let the radiance of your smile be your message of confidence in the boys at 


He is the scintil- 
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We have a Y. M. C. A. building in the town. 
Here we can buy a few things. But as it is gen- 
erally full of fellows, and has no fire, most of us, 
when we are not drilling, take off our shoes and 
crawl into bed. It is the only warm place I can 
find, so I use it to good advantage, and most of 
the other fellows do. 

It is pretty damp around here, and we have a 
hard time to keep dry, yet we haven’t had any 
sickness aside from a few colds. As soon as we 
get the stoves it will be all right. The drill isn’t 
very hard. Most of it is hiking. Our legs get 
pretty sore, but we turn in early and get plenty 
of rest. We get up at six fifteen, but right under 
my window are some hens, and a darned rooster 
wakes me up about two o’clock every morning. 
I think I will buy him on pay day and have him 
to eat. I go to bed about eight every night. 
When I go to bed over here you are just getting 
back to work in the afternoon, as there is about 
six hours difference in the time. 


In the Field Somewhere in France. 
Dear Friend:—No doubt you will be surprised 
tojhear from me, but since | have a few. spare 
moments I thought it a good idea to drop you a 
few lines to let you know that we are having a 


little excitement over here. It surely is some 
experience, and for some, a good lesson. The 
fellows are having a tough time of it. They can- 
not get used to eating bully beef and hard tack, 
but are gradually getting there. 

Some of the time the trip across was very 
enjoyable and we were the first American troops 
to ever march before the King of England and 
parade in London streets. We were greeted by 
thousands of people. It was a grand reception 
for us. 





My Dear Parents:— 

I never had so many and such wonderful 
experiences come to me as during the past week. 
These are things I shall never forget. The great 
attack on the Aisne front has been on and | have 
seen troop after troop going into the trenches, 
cannon after cannon going to the front, wounded 
being carried in every conceivable conveyance, 
and dead and wounded by the roads; horses 
dead in ditches, and German prisoners by the 
hundreds being marched to detention camps— 
wounded and bleeding men that hadn’t eaten 
for a week—crazy for the crust of bread, weak 
from fatigue, and young fellows weeping with 
their pain and sorrow. 

The realization of all phases of this terrible 
war came to me as I| saw these things, as they 
never have before. Shells falling near me and 
in fact pieces of shell whizzing by me within 
inches. The suffering is terrible beyond descrip- 
tion. 

I came in close contact with many German 
prisoners and gave them cigarettes, and shook 
hands with them, and the hatred I had, left as | 
saw these young fellows, all mothers’ sons, 
fighting for they know not what. Still my hatred 
of the Kaiser and German autocracy grows to 
think that a few could cause so many to suffer to 
appease the wishes of royalty. These prisoners 
smiled and thanked me for the cigarettes and 
said that for them the war was over. 

We have worked very hard night and day 
lately and I have been alone on my truck and at 
times nearly dead from fatigue, but doing work 
I never would have dreamed it possible to do. 

The tremendous roar of an attack is beyond 
words. Cannon of all sizes are going at once 
and the earth trembles with the vibration. 

All the things of this past wonderful and awful 
two weeks | will tell you when I get home. I 
probably never will be in such danger again, and 
I can tell of it, but there were times when it 
seemed as tho we might not escape whole. It’s 
over, or practically so, as far as our service is con- 
cerned in this attack, and I am proud to be able 
to say I took part in it. 

EDWARD. 


Dear Sister:— 


I received the gum. Am now chewing the 
inside out of it. The letter you sent was just 
right. You must remember that anything is 


news to me now, over here, no matter what it is. 


| Tell mother I will make her well when I come 


| your mail came today. 


back, as | will be so glad to see her. 

Gee, I was lonesome for news from home until 
I was laid up with a cold 
for a week, but am feeling pretty good again. 
What a mighty cheer went up today when the 
mail arrived. 

Some fellows are receiving all kinds of packages, 


| while others are still waiting for some they know 


Fritz (as all the Germans are called over | 


here) tries to cross our lines in his airplanes, but | 


when he gets in range of the anti-air guns he gets 
peppered. Then we have to get into dugouts as 
the points of shrapnel fly all about us. The 
railroad we are operating is like the scenic rail- 
ways at Nantasket Beach, and we call it the 
C. Z. Z. & N.—Crooked, Zig-Zag and Narrow. 


If you happen to see any stray music lying | 
around, that is any of the latest, send it along. | 


We are the first American troops to get to the 
front trenches. We have some very good talent 
in the regiment. 
Hoping to hear from you in the near future, 
I am, your friend, 
(Bugler) Simon A. VENO, 
Co. F, 14th U. S. Engineers (Ry), 


| Germans. 


have been sent. 
while. 


You ought to be thankful you are in America 
instead of over here. I took a walk to a hospital, 
only fifteen minutes from here, to see some of 
the boys who are being brought in from the front. 
I got my eyes opened. 

The people in America can’t realize what this 
war is. They don’t know what it is by reading 
it in the papers. I am glad U.S, A. is going into 
it so strong, as it will need to in order to get rid 
of Fritz. He ought to be wiped off the map, and 
I guess we’ll do it before finishing. 

I saw either an airplane or observation balloon 
shot down yesterday. It was all aflame. It 
was too far off to see much, but smoke. Say, 
you may not believe it, but we eat like kings 
here. We have roast beef nearly every day, and 
we have steaks, roast chicken, potatoes and 
dessert. I am one of the waiters and still holding 
the job. 

We are on the ground which was held by the 
The fields are all trenched. There is 
still old barbed wire entanglements. At night 
there is danger of falling in shell holes. 

There is a Fritz flying over us now, and they 
are banging at him with their anti-aircraft guns. 


Most things get here after a 


| It’s interesting to watch. 


We entertain quite a few distinguished guests 


American Expeditionary Forces, France. | here—English officers, American Generals and 
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Lest You Forget! 


We Remind You of 
Infantry Drill Regulations 


Recommended b ar Department. Printed for 
as it appears in the larger manual. Revised to date. 
handiest edition of the v 
lations published. 


> 
Manual of Interior Guard Duty 
A follow-up book for the Drill Regulations. Covers all 
hases of camp duty, guard posting, etc. An essential text- 
k for the soldier who desires to advance. 


Quick French for Soldiers and Sailors 


A handy edition for men who must learn the essentials in a 
hurry. Especially adapted for the men “going over” or who 
“are over.” Contains the more important phrases necessary 
to enable to talk with their French compatriots. 


Shirt Pocket Editions 
Just Right for the Soldiers’ Pocket 
Retail Price, 15c; 16¢ Postpaid 


The 


nited States Infantry Drill Regu- 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. | weeks and we were all glad to get the oppor- 


952 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








One of a Series of 16 Things No Other 
Typewriter Can Do 





No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This— 


( No.1 of the Series) 





other ranks, and we had Gouveneur Morris here 
one noon for dinner. Winston Churchill was 
here to dinner. So you see I get quite a chance 
to wait on the honorable guests. We have also 
had General Edwards and General Biddle here. 
I went to visit a city not far from here, and 
talk about its being battered—why every build- 
ing was smashed. They have cleared the streets 
and left everything else just the way it was 
wrecked. Believe me, it was some sight. 
Tourists will have a great time after the war. 





S in F——. 
Dear Mother: No doubt you have been won- 
dering why I have not written before this. 
Now just put all your worrying aside, for | am 
just as well as I could possibly be and am sorry 
that it has been practically impossible for me 


| to write during the last two or three weeks. 


Our Battery (A) has been at the front for two 


| tunity to do things. 


Give such perfect work:— Because of | 


automatic type impression and perfect 
alignment. 

If ordinary typewriting might be com- 
pared to printing then Hammond work 
could be considered engraving. 

Ask us the difference between a type- 
writer and a ‘“‘writing machine.” 


TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or 
two to five different 
Languages, carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" 

and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, or Miniature 
Roman, OV OU Beautiful 
deript Sybe, or from En- 
glish to Greek, Russian, 
German, French, etc. 

Any other type or lan- 
guage can.be substituted 
in a@ few seconds. 


A New Portable 


Condensed Aluminum 


Only 11 Pounds 
Full Capacity 





Many Typewriters in One 


Multiplex Hammond 
“Writing Machine” 


Let us send you, free, our interesting booklet, fully 
describing the unique features of this extraordinary 
machine. Write your name, address and occupation 
on margin of this page and mail to 


Hammond Typewriter Company, 564 E. 69th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


Inquire of Special Terms to Professionals 








We boomed away at the Boches night and day, 


and they boomed back at us, but they never | 


made a hit. Of course, the guns and men were 
hidden, and it is therefore hard to make a hit. 

I was much surprised and very glad to receive 
a letter from brother Ed. the other day. In 
fact, I have had three letters from him lately. 
One from England and the other two from this 
country (France). 
indeed. By the way, mother, his detachment 





German to hang on the wall if I could, but | 
can’t. I will watch for that box to get here about 
the Fourth of July. The best way to do is 'to 
sew it up in cloth so that it will get here all 
right—I am not kidding about that—we were told 
to tell everybody to do the same to all packages 
and parcels, so don’t forget. Say, I’m getting 
the writer’s cramp so I will quit, and don’t 
forget to write in return, you couple of slackers, 
THE Bantam. 
P. S.—My address is at top. 


Dear Mr. Chapple: 1 am taking the liberty 
to write to you, hoping that I am not disturbing 
you in your business, believing that you would 
like to hear from one of the employes with the 


| forces. 


| foot on solid ground again. 


We landed in this country a little while ago, 
after having a pleasant and undisturbed voyage 
across, and believe me we sure were glad to set 
The welcome that 
we received here, from the French, made me 


| feel proud that | was an American in a uniform 


representing all the ideals of our nation. 

To describe the way we felt when we had a 
little freedom to go sightseeing, is something 
I cannot do—how we tried to talk with the people, 


| nodding our heads and trying to understand 


He likes it fine and is well | 


of the 1o1st Engineers is not very far from here, | 
| and I may be fortunate enough to get to see him 


for a day or two, which will be fine. 

1 am glad to say I have just received your 
letter of October 7, and am expecting other 
letters soon. We are being treated fine, but 
our mail does not come thru as well as might be 
expected. 

Please don’t worry about Ed. His letters 
are very cheerful, and | guess he is getting some- 
what wiser to some of the ways of this world, 
as are we. 

There is not much that I can write you about 
(Censorship, you understand). 

“Bos.” 


When the rules governing height in the army 
were changed, admitting the undersized men, 
“‘Andy” Roberts, the National Magazine office 
“bantam,” was the first to enlist under the new 
ruling. ‘Andy’ went to France early in the 
autumn, but he still thinks of the o!d associations, 
as evidenced by the following letters: 


McGonigle, Mahoney Co., 
952 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Hello, how are you and everybody at the shop. 
I just received that letter with the above address 
in it and don’t dare call me down for not writing, 
because | wrote just as soon as we landed, but I 
don’t believe you ever got it. Say, who wrote 
that letter? Were you only fooling to promise me 
that box of goodies—you know what box I mean; 
if you were in your right sense of mind, send them. 
If | am not dead you will sure send me crazy, for 
| will think I am in paradise when | smoke those 
cigarettes and make use of the rest of the stuff. 
So you want me to write something that will be 
censored—ha! you might not receive the letter 
at all if I did. 

Did anybody get drafted out there, yet. Say, 
McGonigle and Mahoney, you two ought to be 
over here with me. You might think I am in h——, 
but I really enjoy it over here—and talk about 
your French girls, ou la la, that’s what a lot of 
us enjoy the most. How is it you have a French- 
man working there when he ought to be here, 
dying like all good Frenchmen, and a lot of others 
are doing—that’s keen is it not, yes. After I 
get out of this country I will be able to go in the 
casting room, with all the machines going, and 
hear a pin drop in spite of the noise the machines 
make. Tell Marie | only wish she was here to 
nurse me when | get hurt, if I do. If only the 
josher was here now, | would have him just 
about where | want him. Say, this letter will 
get to you about New Years, so | will wish you 


| and everybody out there a Merry Christmas and 


| a Happy New Year. 


I would send you a dead 


| country. 





and endeavoring to make the French understand 
us. We were nothing but a lot of newborns in 
a new world, and it sure must have been a sight 
to see. 

This is sure some quaint—that’s the word— 
The houses are nothing but a lot of 
buildings of stone thrown together with mud, 
with thatched roofs and old-fashioned fireplaces, 


| that is, in the country towns, for that is about all 


we see. I will say this much tho, that I sure 
have enjoyed about every minute in this country, 
always seeing and learning something new. | 
am picking up a little French also. 

About the war I cannot say anything, as we 
know no more than you do, and if I did know 
anything about it I could not say a word. The 
spirit of the French people is certainly fine, and 
something to admire, and I don’t see how the 
Germans ever could win this struggle against 
freedom and humanity. 

I would like to express the opinion over here 
as to the termination of the war—that is, of 
French soldiers fromthe front. It is that the war 
will not and cannot last more than six months 
more, but we Americans believe differently— 
everybody has their own opinion, of course. 
Mr. Joe I think | will close this letter as I have 
been out digging trenches all day and I am 
going to school now to rest up a bit, and to learn 
French, 

ANDY ROBERTS. 





NOTICE TO 
MS supscripers Oe 


Every effort is being made to see 
that the NATIONAL MAGAZINE reaches 
subscribers as promptly as possible. 
Owing to the congested conditions 
of the mails, due to the war and 
other causes, the postal authorities 
in many cases are forwarding bundles 
of magazines by freight instead of 
the regular mail, so that subscribers 
at a distance cannot expect to receive 
the magazines for some time after 
publication. This is a condition be- 
yond any publisher’s control, and 
while we are always anxious to 
adjust complaints and make good 
lost copies, we would suggest that 
subscribers wait a reasonable length 
of time after the magazine is issued 
before writing us about copies not 
received. 


Circulation Department, 


NATIONAL MaGazZINE. 
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The Naval War 
College 


At the Army War College, located at Washing- 
ton, army Officers have the same privileges for 
post-graduate study as Newport affords the naval 
officers. As a matter of historical record, be it 
said, that the first war college ever established in 
the world was in the United States of America, 
even antedating that of Germany, although a 
project for the study of war was under way some 
years previous. But as one young lieutenant 
said, ‘‘we beat them to it.’”’ To preserve peace 
rather than the study of conquest has been the 
dominant purpose of our Naval War College. 
The contrast between the processes of German 
preparedness and that of America are here most 
impressively apparent. The spirit of the Ameri- 
can Navy is most gratifying in a review of the 
situation, for that is the one thing that Germany 
in her so-called scientific preparation for conquest 
cannot seem to fathom or calculate. 


How Bid: You Help P 


Continued from page 175 


Continued from page 163 





that have not at least a small plot of ground which 
can be cultivated. Every available space should 
be made to produce; for in that way, and in 
that way only, will it be possible to raise the vast 
amount of food which is necessary to feed the 
American army and navy, which soon will num- 
ber between two and three million men, and the 
people of this nation and its Allies. 

Home gardening is a practical help, a real 
service which everyone can perform. The re- 
sults will make themselves shown, and the bene- 
fits will be many. Thousands of boys and girls 
thruout the United States have said since the 
war began: 

“Papa, what can I do to help?” 

Sometimes it has been hard to find any definite 
way in which children actually could use their 
heads to serve their country. But children can 
be encouraged to plant “‘war gardens.”” With 
a little instruction and guidance they will be able 
to make a successful venture of that patriotic 
work. Each addition to the total amount of 
food raised will help to bring the day of final 
victory nearer. 

Last year thru the inspiration given to the 
movement by the National Emergency Food 
Garden Commission, there were planted thruout 
the United States something like three million 
home gardens, and the value of the food produced 
was estimated as worth more than three hundred 
million dollars. Hundreds of thousands of its 
food garden primers were distributed by the 
commission. This little booklet told the amateur 











gardener in simple and concise language, just | 


what, when and how to plant a “‘War Garden.” 


The commission intends to furnish these booklets | 
again this year free to anyone who sends a re- | 


quest to the Washington office, accompanied 
by a stamp for postage. The commission will 
also send them in lots to any club or group who 
intend to start a community war garden or a 
number of individual gardens. 

Let me summarize several of the great bene- 
fits which will come from the home garden move- 
ment this year. It is of more importance than 
last year. 

In the first place there is a greater need for 
food in Europe because the agricultural power 


selves except in part even before the war, has 
been dwindling as men and women have been 
drawn into active war work, and then we are 
sending men to Europe as fast as transports can 
carry them. 

Then we have to consider our farmers. Last 
year before the draft they were badly handi- 
capped owing to the fact that thousands of their 
sons and helpers had gone to cities and towns 
to work in factories where they received higher 
wages than on the farm. The problem this year 
is made more difficult owing to the farm labor 
loss thru the draft. Many able minds have been 
giving their thought to the question of finding 
sufficient help for the farmer. But with the best 


that can be done, it will not be possible to secure 
all the workers needed. Some land will have to 
go untilled and some crops unharvested. On 
that account it becomes increasingly important 
for the people in the cities to do what they can 
to feed themselves. If they raise plenty of 
vegetables, it will take that much off the farmer’s 
back and permit him to concentrate on his larger 
crops, wheat and staple commodities which are 
needed for shipment abroad. 

Again there is the extremely important trans- 
portation problem to be considered. The nearer 
every community comes to feeding itself, the 
less will be the burden on the railroads. Thou- 
sands of freight cars which now have to be used 
for hauling perishable produce would be released 


for shipments of goods essential in war industry. | 


In addition many workers also would be freed 
from their work as handlers of market products 
and could be used in other ways. 

The state of West Virginia estimated that it 
sent seven million dollars out of its borders for 
food last year. 
an agricultural or a garden state, its principal 
industries being manufacturing, mining and lum- 
bering. But its commissioner of agriculture, 


Mr. J. H. Stewart, is of the opinion that much of | 


the money which went out of the state last year 
for food can be kept at home in 1918. 
that end in view an intensive campaign is being 
made there, as also in some other states, to have 
citizens plant home gardens. The value of this 
to the individual, the state and the nation can 
readily be seen. 

Aside from the benefits already mentioned 
there is, of course, the spirit of helpfulness and 
of patriotism which will be engendered in each 
community and spread thruout the nation as a 
result of the feeling that every American is doing 
his share. This gain to war service cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 
For it is spirit, determination, the individual 
effort of every individual in the land, working 
together shoulder to shoulder as one unbroken, 
united team, that will win the war. Let millions 
of home gardens link the nation together. 

How did you help? 

Let this be your answer: 


“T helped to feed 
myself. 


I helped to feed the nation. 


With | 








West Virginia is not naturally | 


It is inestimable. | 


I planted | 


a ‘war garden’ and it grew and it grew and it | 


grew, until it had spread all over the United 


States, and there was a ‘war garden’ in every | 


Where Repertory 


“I helped in other ways, too; but it was food | 


home in the land from Maine to California, and 
from Minnesota to Texas. 


after all that won the war, and in the production 
of that I had my share. There is my garden 
hoe and with it I helped to batter down the foe 
of democracy.” 


The Public Schools and 
the Liberty Loan 


Continued from page 164 


And within forty-eight hours I had this 


| message in return, which has arrived just in time 


for inclusion in this Bulletin: 


I congratulate you and the teachers and children of the 
New York schools on their splendid subscription, and thank 
you for your support. 

Joun J. PERSHING. 


This added word has also come from the 
official of the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington, who had charge of the publicity work of 


of our Allies, some of which did not feed them- | the Liberty Loan: 


I want to thank you and thru you the country and city 
superintendents and the school teachers of your State for their 
patriotic co-operation in the Second Liberty Loan Campaign. 
The work of the schools thruout the country was invaluable 
and contributed largely in making the second Liberty Loan 
So great a success. 

This illustrates how the school teachers can 
not alone serve, but in the very expression of 
the service they give, help not only the nation, 
but the schools themselves. More than the 
particular financial contribution, it is thought 
the campaign has been successful, to paraphrase 


Minister of Public Instruction of France at the 
opening of the war, in taking the teacher out 
of the “‘mental groove’ and enabling her to 
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teach the same lessons not in the customary 
words of yesterday, but in the atmosphere and 
color of the momentous events of the day. 

It is not possible to measure the sustained and 
continued work of the school systems of this 
State by the thirty-eight and a half millions 
obtained, but it is competent to say that every 
child heard the message of the Liberty Loan 
and thereby the needs of our Government, and 
went into.the home as a patriotic messenger. 
This campaign has done more than any other 
single act to make every school “‘a national center 
as well as a community center.” 

And we shall be ready for the next Liberty 
Loan when the call comes. 


Reigns 


from mouth to mouth was not needed to indicate 
this friendly atmosphere, because terms of en- 
dorsement come easy with theatrical folk. One 
senses almost intuitively that these people know 
one another—and like one another. 

* * * - 


Continued from page 167 


Distinctly individualistic and “different” is 
the theater itself. Of pleasing exterior, originally 
called the ‘‘Toy’”’ on account of its diminutive 
size, the interior decorations are simple and 
harmonious. Seating arrangements are good, 
as the seats are roomy and well placed; every 
seat is a good seat at the “Copley,” and a rule 
of the house is ‘‘no standing room.”” Girl ushers— 
apparently picked for personal pulchritude—in 
gray dress and white aprons add to the picture. 
The whole atmosphere is intimate; ‘‘homey,” 
to use a rather overworked word. It is, indeed, 
a most felicitous setting for the plays produced 
and for the players who interpret them. 
GOLDEN EGGS FOR THE RED CROSS 

A highly-prized hen was given to the American 
Red Cross recently, together with a dozen eggs. 
The spirit of the gift was such that the hen was 
auctioned off for $2,002. The eggs brought 
$144.66 each, a total of $1,736. The hen herself 
brought $266. 

Later a wire was received at the Red Cross 
headquarters in Washington, which read: “The 
purchasers would like to send the eggs and hen 


| to you to be auctioned at either Washington or 
an idea which was given expression by the 


New York, or by wire thruout the United States, 
as you may think best. The hen that laid them 
can do it again, and she and the eggs should be 
worth $100,000 to the Red Cross cause.” 
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Mother Why Don’t 
You Take Nuxated Iron 


And Be Strong and Well and Have Nice Rosy Cheeks Instead of Being Nervous and Irritable All the Time and Looking 
So Haggard and Old?—The Doctor Gave Some to Susie Smith’s Mother and She Was 
Worse Off Than You Are and Now She Looks Just Fine. 





—— 


NUXATED IRON WILL INCREASE THE STRENGTH AND ENDURANCE OF WEAK, NERVOUS, CAREWORN, HAGGARD 
LOOKING WOMEN 100 PER CENT IN TWO WEEKS’ TIME 


THE CHILDS APPEAL 





“There can be no Beautiful, 
Healthy Rosy Cheeked women 


without Iron.” 
F. KING, M. D. 


“There can be no healthy, beautiful, rosy cheeked 
women without iron,” says Dr. Ferdinand King, 
a New York Physician and Medical Author. “In 
my recent talks to physicians on the grave and 
serious consequences of iron deficiency in the blood 
of American women, I have strongly emphasized the 
fact that doctors should prescribe more organic iron 
—Nuxated Iron—for their nervous, run-down, 
weak, haggard looking women patients. Pallor 
means anaemia. The skin of the anaemic woman is 
pale, the flesh flabby. The muscles lack tone, the 
brain fags and the memory fails, and often they be- 
come weak, nervous, irritable, despondent and 
melancholy. When the iron goes from 
the blood of women, the roses go from 
their cheeks.” 

“In the most common foods of 
America, the starches, sugars, table 
syrups, candies, polished rice, white 
bread, soda crackers, biscuits, mac- 
aroni, spaghetti, tapioca, sago, farina, 
degerminated cornmeal, no longer is 
iron to be found. Refining processes 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth from these im- 
poverished foods, and silly methods of home cookery, 
by throwing down the waste pipe the water in which 
our vegetables are cooked, are responsible for another 
grave iron loss. 

“Therefore, if you wish to preserve your vim and 
vigor to a ripe old age, you must supply the iron de- 
ficiency in your food by using some form of organic 
iron, just as you would use salt when your food has 
not enough salt. 

“T have used Nuxated Iron widely in my own 
practice, in most severe aggravated conditions, with 
unfailing results. I have induced many other phy- 
sicians to give it a trial, all of whom have given me 
most surprising reports in regard to its great power 
as a health and strength builder. But avoid the old 
forms of metallic iron which may injure the teeth and 
corrode the stomach and thereby do more harm than 
good. Take only organic iron—Nuxated Iron.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston Physician who has studied 
both in this country and in great European Medical 
Institutions, says, ‘“‘As I have said a hundred times 


IN MANY INSTANCES. 


over, organic iron is the greatest of all strength build- 
ers. If people would only take Nuxated Iron when 
they feel weak or run-down, instead of dosing them- 
selves with habit-forming drugs, stimulants and alco- 
holic beverages, Iam convinced that in this way they 
could ward off disease, preventing it becoming or- 
ganic in thousands of cases and thereby the lives of 
thousands might be saved who now die every year 
from pneumonia, grippe, kidney, liver, heart trouble 
and other dangerous maladies. The real and true 
cause which started their disease was nothing more 
or less than a weakened condition brought on by lack 
of iron in the blood. 

“Tron is absolutely necessary to enable your blood 
to change food into living tissue. Without it, no 
matter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes thru you without doing you any good. You 
don’t get the strength out of it, and as a consequence 
you become weak, pale and sickly looking, just like a 
plant trying to grow in a soil deficient iniron. If you 
are not strong or well you owe it to yourself to make 
the following test: See how long you can work or 
how far you can walk without becoming tired. Next 
take two five-grain tablets of ordinary Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals for two weeks. Then 
test your strength again and see how much you have 
gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, run-down 
people who were ailing all the while double their 
strength and endurance and entirely rid themselves 
of all symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles 
in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply by taking 
iron in the proper form. And this, after they had 
in some cases been doctoring for months without 
obtaining any benefit. But don’t take the old forms 
of reduced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of iron 
simply to save a few cents. The iron demanded 









Dr. Ferdinand King, New York Physi- 
cian and Medical Author, tells physicians 
that they should prescribe more organic 
iron—Nuzxated Iron—for their patients 
—Says anaemia—iron deficiency—is the 
greatest curse to the health, strength, vital- 
ity and beauty of the modern American 
Woman.—Sounds warning against use 
of metallic iron which may injure the 
teeth, corrode the stomach and do far more 
harm than good; advises use of only 
nuxated tron. 














You can tell the women with 

plenty of iron in their blood- 

beautiful healthy rosy cheeked 

women full of Life, Vim and 
Vitality 


by Mother Nature for the red coloring matter in the 
blood of her children, is, alas not that kind of iron. 
You must take iron in a form that can be easily ab- 
sorbed and assimilated to do you any good, otherwise 
it may prove worse than useless. 

“Many an athlete and prize fighter has won the 
day simply because he knew the secret of great 
strength and endurance and filled his blood with iron 
before he went into the affray; while many another 
has gone down in inglorious defeat simply for the 
lack of iron.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St- 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York City said, “I have 
never before given out any medical information 
or advice for publication as I ordinarily do not 
believe in it. But so many American women suffer 
from iron deficiency with its attendant ills—phy- 
sical weakness, nervous irritability, melancholy, in- 
digestion, flabby, sagging muscles, etc., etc., and 
in consequence of their weakened run-down con- 
dition they are so liable to contract serious and even 
fatal diseases that I deem it my duty to advise such 
to take Nuxated Iron. I have taken it myself 
and given it to my patients with most surprising 
and satisfactory results. And those who wish 
quickly to increase their strength, power and 
endurance will find it a most remarkable and 
wonderfully effective remedy.” 


NOTE.—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and recom 
mended above éy physicians in such a great variety of cases, 
is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy, but one w 
is well known to druggists and whose iron a 2 
widely prescribed by eminent physicians both in Europe 
America. A! the older inorganic iron products it is 
easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach; on the contrary, it is a most 
potent remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion as well as for 
nervous, run down conditions. The manufacturers have 

t confidence in Nuxated Iron, that they offer to forfeit 
$100. 00 to any charitable institution if they cannot take any 
man 4 woman under 60 who lacks iron, and increase their 
strength 100 per cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided 
they have no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money if it does not at least double your strength and 
endurance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by all good 
druggists. 
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Wanted! A Burglar 


Continued from page 161 


“Oh,” said Betty again, and was on the point 
of questioning her captive further when footsteps 
sounded on the piazza, followed by the rattling 
of a key in the lock. 

“Frank,” called Betty calmly, without turning 
her head, as the front door opened and closed 
again, “‘step here a moment, please.” 

The burglar leaned toward her eagerly. 
“Don’t say a word,” he whispered with an 
enigmatical smile, then looked expectantly 
toward the open door, in which Betty’s brother 
paused with a start of surprise, then cried in 
hearty greeting, ‘‘Why, Harry, old boy, how are 
you? I thought you were in London.” 

“So I was, ten days ago,’”’ admitted the quon- 
dam burglar, rising to clasp Frank’s eagerly 
extended hand and acknowledge his wife’s 
pleased welcome. “I turned up here about an 
hour ago,”’ he added with a humorous glance 
toward Betty, “‘and introduced myself to your 
sister, who was kind enough to entertain me till 
your return.” 

That usually self-possessed young lady, strug- 
gling valiantly to repress the outward evidences 
of the medley of emotions that threatened to 
overcome her, had preserved presence of mind 
enough to conceal her revolver unobserved, and 
now with a murmured excuse slipped quickly 
away and flitted up the stairs with her cheeks 
flaming scarlet with shame. 








“Oh, you little fool!’ she whispered vindic- 


tively to her reflection in the mirror of her dress- 
ing table, then thrust the unoffending weapon of 


defense into the uttermost corner of the deepest | 


drawer, buried it beneath a rustling heap of mys- 
terious feminine garments, shut the drawer with 
a vicious slam and went to bed, where she lay 
staring open-eyed into the darkness in an agony 
of seif-abasement. 

Had the choice been offered her, Betty would 
have cheerfully submitted to being dragged by 
wild horses rather than face her suppositious 
burglar at the breakfast table the next morning, 
but never having had a headache in her life, she 
could not feign that convenient excuse for her 
non-appearance at the matutinal repast, and 
lingeringly dragged her reluctant feet to the 
ordeal. 

By a series of strategic movements her erst- 
while captive met her unobserved in the secrecy 
of the hall. 

“Please don’t lay it up against me,’”’ he begged 
contritely. ‘‘I found the house in darkness, and 
when I pushed the button no one responded’’— 

“The battery is out of order and the bell 
won't ring,’ interjected Betty faintly, while 
roses played hide-and-seek across her cheeks. 

“Then I remembered that I had a latch key 
that fitted,’’ he resumed, “‘and supposing your 
brother and his wife to be out for the evening 
and not dreaming that anyone else could be in 
the house, I thought it would be a great joke to 
welcome them to their own fireside. They’ve 


always kept open house for me,” he added | 
apologetically, ‘‘and I was just reconnoitering the | 


sideboard preliminary to a lonely lunch when you 


appeared. I tried at first to explain—really, | 
but you seemed so pleased at having captured a | 


midnight marauder that I hated to disappoint 
you, and allowed the joke to go further. - You 
won't let it prevent our being friends?”’ he asked 
anxiously. 

“Not if you’ll try to forget what a little fool I 
was,’’ consented Betty, and with this mutual 
understanding established they separated, to 
meet again on a frankly friendly basis in the sun- 
flooded breakfast room. 

A month later, when Betty’s visit was drawing 
to a close, and her waking dreams were filled with 
visions of the smiling prairie and the old free life 
in the open air that beckoned her to return, her 
prisoner—who had worn his shackles with vast 
content—pleaded that he might remain her 
captive forever more. 

“You were a burglar after all,’’ maintained 
Betty defiantly, ‘“because—you—stole—my— 
heart.” Then, eluding his outstretched arms, 
she fled to the sanctuary of her own room to 
contemplate her happiness for a time alone. 








GERMAN 
WAR PRACTICE 


Destruction of the Library 


of the University of Louvain 


From an article in the London Times of November 4, 1915, by M. E. Durham, quoting 
Professor J.eon Van der Essen, who had recently seen the librarian, Professor Delannoy, 
who went to the spot August 27, 1914, to see whether anything could be saved: 


“The Germans did not penetrate the building, but contented themselves with smash- 
ing the main window looking on the Vieux Marché. Through that window they 
introduced some inflammable liquid and fired a few shots, causing an immediate 
explosion. 


“On the night of Tuesday, the 25th, a father of the Josephite College, which is located 
a few yards from the spot where the Germans smashed the main window, called the 
attention of the commanding officer to the fact that the building he was going to 
destroy was the University Library. The officer replied, textually, ‘Es ist Befehl!’ 
{It is the order.] It wasthen 11 p.m. These are the facts.” 


That our own Universities and Libraries have not suffered the fate 
of Louvain is due to the unbroken line of our Allies. To secure to 
all peoples, great and small, self-government and the peaceful use of 
learning, the United States is at war. 


Scuorars may help by saving now to 
buy Liberty Bonds for themselves and 
counselling others to do so. 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE OF NEW ENGLAND 
Liberty Building, Boston 











“VIYELLA” 


REGISTERED 


FLANNEL 


SPRING DESIGNS FOR 1918 


“ Viyella"” can be obtained at all leading retail stores. Stripes! Plain Colors! and Fancies! 
“Viyella” is specially adapted for Women's Waists and Children’s School Dresses. 


“ Viyella’’ Shirts and Pajamas are sold by the leading men’s furnishers. 


Avoid Imitations 


“Viyella” is stamped on the selvedge every 244 yards. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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Aim True and 
Hit the Mark 


Conserving Publicity 





35,000 Leaders Who Spend 
Millions of Dollars Annually 


@ THE ROTARIAN, with its quality circulation of 35,000 leaders, is 
one of the magazines referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 


«@ Let the Magazine of Service help you to Serve—and Conserve Now. 


@ Give me space in a 
publication that reaches 
the very class of people 
I want to reach, with the 
least possible waste, and 
I will make use of that 
space in a manner that 
will make the advertising 
investment profitable at 
three times the present 
rate, regardless of what 
that rate is now. It is 
not a matter of rate 
today, it is a matter of 
good copy and the elim- 
ination of waste circu- 
lation. 


@. We must make more 
and better use of mediums 
with high class circula- 
tion, not only to the 
trade, but to the con- 
sumer. 


@. There are dozens of 
well-edited magazines 
that go into the better 
homes, which should 
carry a lot of advertising 
now being inserted in 
mediums of larger circu- 
lation. 


—ROBERT LEWIS. 





Frank R. Jennings, 
Adv. Manager THE ROTARIAN 
910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Name 


Business 





Send us advertising rates and full particulars regarding THE ROTARIAN as an advertising medium. 








With the Books 


T a time when the general literature of the 
country is tending toward the conditions 
with which the world is at present confronted, 
it is refreshing to pick up a book that deals with 
the finer things of life. Alfred L. Flude, author 
of ‘‘While the Fire Burns,’’ has presented one of 
the most valuable little books as a brief on the 
side of optimism, that has ever been written 
The author is a poet with a real insight into the 
intricate working of human nature and he pre- 
sents his observations in a way that endears his 
characters to the hearts of his readers. ‘‘While 
the Fire Burns” is a collection of essays—or 
rather, little stories about homely incidents 
which delight the reader and tend to make him 
glad that there are some things in the world yet 
which are clean and pure and fresh, and which 
the sordidness and horror of the war has not yet 
smirched. A firm believer in those things which 
tend to enrich living, the author preaches the 
gospel that it is better to read a little and then 
think, dream over what has been read, than to 
cram the mind with a lot of ephemeral matter 
that serves but to clutter up the beautiful garden 
of memory. Anyone who delights to know 


about his fellow beings, their sympathies,{their 
interests, their faults, will find themselves the 
better for having given an hour to this choice 
addition to the best in contemporary literature. 
It cannot be too highly recommended. 


“While the Fire Burns.” By Alfred L. Flude. 
The Platform Publishing Co. 
* * * 


England after the war is the scene of ‘“‘The 
Shining Heights,’”’ I. A. R Wylie’s latest book. 
The story is one of conflict and battle fought 
with the weapon of science. 


work out his theories relating to a cure for the 
White Plague, allows himself to be branded as 
a slacker, for, rather than hazard his own life, 
and thus jeopardize the discovery, he marries 
and goes to the United States to escape military 
service. 
this action. 

The outstanding character, however, is Genifer 
Bayard, whom the author describes as ‘‘too big, 
too robust. Her feet and hands might have 
belonged to a man, and her wrists and shoulders 
to an athlete. Her mouth was too wide. When 
she smiled she looked like a jolly boy. The 
short, curly hair added to her boyishness, which 





Chicago: | 


The principal | 
character is Peter Harding, who, in order to | 


Later developments, of course, justify | 


a stranger saw most clearly at first glance and | 
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then gradually forgot. For it was only super- 
ficial. In reality her strength, her bigness, were 
profoundly feminine. She was one of those 
deep-breasted, fine-limbed women who stand 
closest to nature in her mood of summer-day 
serenity, in which all men are her beloved chil- 
dren. Her eyes were warm and full of an un- 
alterable kindness.”’ 

A book that is interesting in many ways, as 
to tangled plot, character drawing, and the out- 
come of the experiment, ‘“‘The Shining Heights” 
presents also an opinion of after-the-war con- 
ditions that differs from many of the present- 
day forecasts. 


“The Shining Heights.” B 


I. A. R. Wylie. New York: 
John Lane Company. Price, 


1.50 net. 








Gift Books 


Worth While 


Heart Throbs, Volume | 


VERYBODY loves 
some book, but more 
poonte love “Heart 
hrobs” than any other 
book brought out in re- 
cent years. It contains a 
collection of rare bits of 
rose and poetry that 
ve stood the test of 
time. Over 50,000 people 
joined in the making of 
this, the most wonderful 
gift-book of the century. 
450 pages, bound in cloth 
and gold. Price, $1.50. 


Heart Throbs, Volume II 


COMPANION book 

to “Heart Throbs,”’ 
Volume I, that occupies 
a place of honor in over a 
quarter of a million Am- 
erican homes. In it you 
find the same tender, ex- 
quisite sentiment, love, 
patriotism, faith, hope, 
charity, lofty aims, noble 
purposes, and honest rev- 
erence for all family ties 
and affections. 
460 pages, bound in cloth 
and gold. Price, $1.50, 








Heart Songs 


. « HIS BOOK is to music 
what “‘Heart Throbs” 
is to literature. Its meas- 
ures are made up of heart 
beats. Patriotic, sea 
songs, lullabies, negro 
melodies, hymns, operatic 
selections, love songs, bal- 
lads, college and frater- 
nity songs, songs whose 
origin has been forgotten 
and songs of today, chosen 
by over 25,000 music 
lovers. 
500 pages, bound in cloth 
and gold. Price, $2.50. 





Little Helps for Homemakers 


WEALTH of per- 

sonal knowledge in 
home-making. Over 
two thousand home hints 
to lighten the household 
cares and gladden the 
heart of the home-maker, 
contributed by 20,000 
American housewives,who 
helped each other in 
suggesting hints for the 
home. A most appropri- 
ate gift any time. Inter- 
esting, practical. Bound in 
cloth and gold. Price, $2.00 < 





At your booksellers or direct from 


Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Affairs and Folks 


Continued from page 174 


his visit to the American forces. He inspected 
the Rhode Island boys and conveyed personal 
greetings from the governors of New England 
to the other troops. In his closing remarks the 
Governor grew eloquent, declaring that the war 
will be over when everyone realizes what sacrifice 
means. 

Early in the war Governor Beeckman put 
little Rhode Island ‘‘on the map,” so far as war 
preparations are concerned. Within sight of 
his home at Newport is situated the great naval 
base. It was thru the Providence Journal that 
the Government was put in possession of proofs 
of German -plots which precipitated the war. 
From this city, indicated by a star on the map, 
many of the critical war maneuvers will be 
launched. The sturdy spirit of Roger Williams 
and the pioneer of old plantation days.was most 
gloriously exemplified in the home-coming greet- 
ing given to the capable and popular war gov- 
ernor of “Little Rhody.” 


The Ounce of Prevention 
Continued from page 176 


worse than nothing—stuff that doesn’t require 
any mental effort and that will get our minds 
clear off ourselves and make us forget drills and 
the rest of the deadly routine. 

| don’t know whether I’ve made myself clear. 
But just keep this one thing in mind—the only 
kind of amusement and recreation that is going 
to be worth anything in the training camps is 
the kind that takes a fellow out of himself and 
takes his mind off the things he might be doing 
back home; and this particular kind has to be 
provided by outsiders. 

Smileage fills one of the great wants in our 
training camps. General C. J. Treat, commanding 
at Camp Sheridan, Alabama, in a statement to 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
praised the Smileage plan most highly. 

“Aside from the actual giving of sons to the 
great cause for which our country is at war,” 


said General Treat, ‘‘nothing is more important | 


during our training periods than that you give 


this son or sweetheart of yours good recreation. | 


“Fortunately conditions here are about the 
same as in most national guard camps. And 
what holds true for us will also be true of the 
other places I know. We are away from the 











world, as it were; the city of Montgomery, five | 


miles away, being accessible enough, but very 
unhandy. Consequently only a few of our 
twenty-four thousand men care about visiting 
the city. If each one wanted to visit the city 
on the holiday or in the evening the amusement 
places could not accommodate them, for there 
are not even enough places here to entertain 


the city’s own populace of about twenty-five | 


thousand. 


“There must be more incentive for the soldiers | 


to stay in camp and take advantage of the at- 
tractions we stage for them there, than to go 
to the city, even tho their taxicab fares might 
be furnished gratis. 

“The sale of Smileage Books, whichis an 
unusually clever scheme, should find a market 
where the demand exceeds the supply. It 
should go forward by leaps and bounds. Our 
men, for the most obvious reasons, must have 
recreation, and Smileage Books furnish a way 
for the home ties to be made closer, and for the 
affection of those behind to be expressed to those 
in camp.” 

Never before has such co-operation been re- 
ceived from supposedly selfish business interests. 
The Chautauqua managers of practically every 
Chautauqua Bureau in this country gave up 
secret lists of their local chairmen. These lists 
are the life of their business. They forwarded 
them to Washington where they are under the 
watchful eye of one person who is responsible 
for keeping the secret. In that way it was 
Possible to get names of ten thousand responsible 


business people to handle the Smileage cam- | 


Paign in ten thousand towns. 
names took but five days. 


To get these | 
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REAL ESTATE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Stanislaus, the Country, Fruits and Nuts. Free 
booklet. Write — ay 
tanislaus County Board of Trade, 
Modesto, Cal. 





$15 an acre and up buys excellent little farms in Virginia 
and North Carolina. Fertile soil, fine climate, close to big 


You can erect a chain of our six foot Giant Advertising 

Thermometers in public places, and become independent. 
Sell the 14 advertising spaces for $184. Erecting one Giant 
a week nets you $125 immediately, plus $170 yearly on re- 
newals. This is a dignified proposition enabling you to make 
money and rve your self-respect. Write for book. ins- 
low Cabot pany, 91 Congress Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





markets. Write for copy of The Southern H« and 
full information today. F. H. LaBaume, Agri. Agt., 243 
Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





Do you want a farm where largest profits are made? 
The South’s great variety of crops and wonderfully produc- 

tive climatemake it the most profitable farm section of America. 

It is the place for the lowest cost meat production and dairy 


farming. It grows the largest variety of forage crops. Good 
lands in good localities, as low as $15 to $25 an acre. — = 


show you locations that will give 4 highest profits. 
Richards, Commissioner, Room 23, Southern Railway System, 
Washington, D. C. 


Money-making farms, 15 states, $10 an acre URE stock, 
tools and crops often included to settle quickly. rite for 

Big —— Catalog, Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2720, 
ew York. 








Splendid Opportunity for sales manager, capable of 
handling exclusive rights on new, fast-selling $7.50 Adding 

Machines. Does work of expensive machines. Five-year 

aon Dept. A, Calculator Corporation, Grand Rapids, 
ich. 


Write for our “Investment Literature,” magnificent oppor- 
tunity. Harrison Brothers, Branch 250, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Learn to Collect Money. Good income; quick results. 
Interesting and instructive booklet, “Skillful Collecting,”’ 

roe National Collectors Association, 41 Park Place, Newark, 
io. 





___ PHOTOGRAPHY 





PATENTS 


Patents secured or fee returned. Books and advice free. 
Send sketch for free search. We help market your invention. 
A. M. Buck & Company, 500 7th St., Wash., D. C. 


Patent Your Ideas. Books, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ 

and “‘What to Invent,” sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report regarding patentability. Manufacturers con- 
stantly writing us for patents. Patents advertised for sale 
free. Established 20 years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, 
Patent Attorneys, 405 7th St., Washington, D. C. 











Patents that protect and pay. Advice and books free. 
ighest references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Earn $900 to $1,800 yearly in Government Service. Rail- 

way Mail and Post Office examinations coming. Prepare 
under former Civil Service Examiner. Book Free. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


A War Job for You! Civil service needs thousands. 

Men—women. Fine salaries; paid vacations; promotion. 
No “pull” needed. Free information, money back guarantee 
and special offer to citizens over 18. Ask for book “QN” and 














name tion wanted. Washington Civil Service School, 

2005 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Men—Wanted as Gov’t Railway Mail Clerks. $75 to 
$150 month. Every second week off with pay. Sample 

examination questions free. Write immediately. Franklin 


Inst., Dept. L14, Rochester, N. Y. 











Do you take pictures? Write for free sample of our 
big magazine, showing how to make better pictures and earn 

— American Photography, 844 Pope Bldg., Boston, 
ass. 





POULTRY 


Get More Eggs by feeding cut raw bones. Mann’s Bone 
Cutter sent on 10 days’ free trial. No money in advance. 
Catalog free. 
F. W. Mann & Co., Box 322, Milford, Mass. 


COINS AND STAMPS 








$4.25 each paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 1856. Keep 
all money dated before 1895 and send ten cents at once for 
New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your 
fortune. 
Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 





Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalog of ‘Coins For 
Sale, free. Catalog quoting prices paid for coins, ten cents. 
William Hesslein, 101 Tremont St., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 





Cash paid for old money of all kinds. $5.00 for certain 

eagle cents; $7.00 for certain 1853 quarters, etc. Send 4c. 
Get large Illustrated Coin Circular. Send now. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. P, Fort Worth, Texas. 


z (GRADUATE NURSES _ 


Wanted Sup’t of Nurses, Surgical Nurses, General Duty 

Nurses, etc. Send for free book if intesested in a hospital 
position anywhere. Aznoe’s Cent. ~-Reg. for Nurses, 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











The Chapple Publishing Company desires to announce a new and timely manual in their Shirt Pocket Series 


“PRACTICAL BAYONET FIGHTING” 
By MAJOR REGINALD BARLOW, I.R.C. 


With Foreword by M. B. Stewart, Lieut. Col., N. A., General Staff, 
Chief of Staff, National Army Cantonment, Camp Devens 


The most practical booklet of its kind published. 


16 cents each, postpaid. 











INSECTICIDES 


CHANDLER & BARBER 


HARDWARE 
124 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. 

















“The man 
who links his 
hearers to their 
hearts” 


Redpath Lyceum Bureau 


announce a limited number of open dates 
in the calendar of lecture engagements of 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Editor National Magazine 


Parties desiring to secure the services of this gifted 
speaker should make their application at once. 


“Joe Mitchell Chapple probably knows 
more famous people than any other man 
in the world” (London Daily Mail), and 
he uses his intimate knowlege of these 
famous people to give one of the most 
noteworthy patriotic speeches delivered 
upon any platform. 


Address: REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU 
Little Building, Boston Aeolian Building, New York 
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Old Point Comfort, 
Virg inta. 








Theatre managers have come forward, donating 
the services of stars under contract. The stars 
themselves have reduced their salary in many 
cases to a point which barely covers living ex- 
penses. The Chautauqua Bureaus are furnish- 
ing their best entertainers. The finest lecturers 
in the country are explaining problems of gov- 
ernment, politics, and the reasons for the war, 
to the men in the camps. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the International Chautauqua 
and Lyceum Association. 

In a letter to Montaville Flowers, the president 
of the Association, President Wilson stated: 

It has been on my mind for some time to thank your or- 
ganization for the very real help it has given to America in 
the struggle that is concerned with every fundamental element 
of national life. Your speakers, going from community to 
community, meeting people in the friendly spirit engendered 
by years of intimate and understanding contact, have been 
effective messengers for the delivery and interpretation of 
democracy’s meaning and imperative needs. The work that 
the Lyceum and Chautauqua is doing has not lost importance 
because of war, but rather has gained new opportunities for 
service. 

Let me express the hope that you will let no discouragement 
weaken your activities, and that the people will not fail in the 
support of a patriotic institution that may be said to be an 
integral part of the national defense. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
President International Lyceum 
and Chautauqua Association. 


Train Service as far South as Old 
Point Comfort was never better! 


Hotel Chamberlin—the most popular all year 
holiday hotel in America—numbers among its patrons 
those who, in peace times, spent the winter in the 
South of France or at other Mediterranean resorts, 
the climatic conditions being practically the same. 


Here are Comfort, Health, Diversion and Ideal Climatic Conditions 






“Tatt 












Every European “CURE” treatment available. 

An Interesting, Sporty, Convenient, Eighteen-Hole Golf Course, 
Grass Putting Greens and Attractive Club House. 
count on Golf every day in the year. 


You may safely 


For illustrated booklets apply at all Tourist Bureaus 


or Transportation ces, or address 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, MANAGER 


FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 


or Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel, Cook’s 
Tours, or “Ask Mr. Foster’’ at any of his offices 








An Aeroplane map of this Golf Course—the first of its kind 
ever published in America—will be sent on request 





The Smileage drive raised a fund which will 
go to pay the expenses of these entertainments. 
It concentrated in Washington enough money 
to enable the Military Entertainment Council, 
operating under the direction of the Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities to know 
definitely to what expense they could go in 
supplying these professional entertainments. 
Smileage allows comedies and vaudeville, which 
would cost two dollars a seat in a city theater, 
to be shown at the camps at twenty-five cent 
prices. 

Truly, co-operation is a wonderful thing. In 
this case it has produced most tremendous re- 
sults which will work for the good of the men in 
training now. The reaction will prove a lasting 
benefit to the country, which will be governed 
so largely by the opinions of those who are now 
risking their lives to defend it. 


Affairs at Washington 


Continued from page 153 


truly one of the sturdy oaks now in public life 
who have rightfully won the title of “self-made 
men.” His effort and ability are ever conceded, 








and when Harry Woodyard takes hold of things, 
they have a way of speeding up. His active 
work in behalf of Liberty Bonds, Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. drives has further emphasized his 
talent for leadership. There is a satisfaction 
that pervades all who know him, as well as his 
constituents, for Harry Woodyard is a man who 
can be relied upon to think straight, and act 
“square,” in every emergency that may arise. 


Sidelights on the Secretary 
of the Navy Continued from page 159 


the audience listens. The Secretary has no 
trouble getting laughs when he wants them, nor 
does he mention camouflage. He confesses he is 
a baseball fan; Connie Mack, in his opinion, 
should be classed with, if not above, Tennyson, 
on the merits of his statement that straight 
living makes for quick thinking. He boasts of 
a bright son, but quickly admits that the boy 
takes after his mother. He apologizes for the 
length of his speech, quoting Sam Weller on love 
letters in this connection. 

“When he has finished, one remembers that 
he has thanked us for our sacrifices, and spoken 
reverently of our mothers as women who have 
given us to the nation, ‘gladly, in patriotism; 
sorrowfully, in motherhood.’ He has promised 
to look out for our welfare, to have us in mind 
to the exclusion, if need be, of destroyers and 
dreadnaughts. In return, he naturally expects 
us to pledge our best efforts to make the Navy 
the greatest fighting machine on all the seas. 

“This, then, in brief, is the Secretary of the 


| Navy as he appeared to me, standing at the 
bottom of the organization of which he is at the 
| top. 











“Almost anything these days is a conglomerate 
whole, especially those things pertaining to the 
conduct of war. Breadth of vision, it seems to 
me, is the prime requisite for those at the head. 
This, whatever the newspapers accuse him of 
lacking, Mr. Daniels has. One imagines, after 
listening to him, that he has much more that will 
stand the nation in good stead. 

“There is no sham, no puffed up pomp about 
the Secretary of the Navy. Besides his smile, 
he brings to the man in the tanks real, genuine 
inspiration that makes the heart leap up.” 


* x * * 


The biographical notes concerning the life of 
Josephus Daniels are only sidelights in prepara- 
tion for his achievements in the five years past. 
Born in Washington, North Carolina, in 1862, 
his father died when the boy was two years of 
age. Educated in public and private schools in 
Wilson, North Carolina, he became editor of the 
Wilson Advance at eighteen. He was later 
admitted to the bar, but never practiced. In 
1885 he was editor of the State Chronicle at 
Raleigh, and state printer for fifteen successive 
years. As editor of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, he was recognized as the leading editor 
of his state. A member of the National Demo- 
cratic Convention that helped to nominate 
William Jennings Bryan in 1896, he soon became 
known nation-wide for his earnest devotion to 
his convictions. 

In all the distinctions that have come to him, 
Josephus Daniels has a peculiarly naval predi- 
lection for firmly anchoring his principles. A 
loyal friend, unswerving in storm or stress, 
defeat or victory, he has brought to the Wilson 
administration efficient service, and to the 
people of the country a realization that the navy 
of the United States of America is equal to its 
responsibilities. Thru it all is evidenced 4 
fixed purpose to make the department an honor 
to the country in times of peace, and add to the 


| lustre of America’s achievements, in times of 


war. The seventeen guns that salute him when 
he boards a battleship are no longer perfunctory 
compliment. These guns resound the acclaim 
of one who believes first, last and forever in the 
spirit of the American Navy. 


Olde Fashioned Hints to Home-Makers, twenty 
cents a copy, prepaid. Chapple Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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Let’s Talk it Over 


UITE manifest thruout the land are the 
questions— ie 

“What are we doing?” 

“What have we done?’ 

“Time is precious; is it being wasted?” 

“Are we in this thing‘as fully as we should be?’”’ 

Those who hold such opinions should come 
with me to Victory Plant at Squantum; look 
upon the huge structure being builded to house 
construction of destroyers; go into the machine 
shop where they are already punching rivet 
holes in the steel plates; into the boiler shop 
which furnishes the compressed air for the 
riveting—it all seems like some vast dreamplace. 
| had the feeling of the Irishman at the circus 
who looked at the giraffe and remarked ‘‘there 
ain't no such animal.’’ This plant was com- 
menced in October, 1917, and now—well, it’s 
just an example of how things are done in the 
U.S. A. 

Critics should remember that building from 
the bottom up is mighty slow work. Before 
we could mobilize the National Army, canton- 
ments had to be made ready for their accommo- 
dation. Before our ship program can be carried 
out, shipyards must be built. To provide the 
vast air fleet recommended, additions must be 
made to the existing plants engaged in their 
manufacture. R 

If there is cause for pessimism on account 
of what has not been done, or on account of 
mistakes, there is also great cause for optimism 
on account of what has been done. While 
criticism that serves a constructive purpose is 


desirable, criticism which serves the enemy | 


should not be tolerated. 


Shall our attitude at home bring the boys | 
“over there” to a feeling that it is necessary to | 


apologize for us? Or shall we give them reason 
to be proud of us? 

Do we go about wrapped in gloom and talk 
about the awful mismanagment of the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the way 
they’re starving the boys in cantonments; the 
amount of sickness; the awful hardship of the 
“less” days and what not? To do that is but 
to spread the insidious propaganda of the 
enemy. Some day we will get these vipers and 
spies that start these stories. 

One day a woman came to me with an appalling 
tale of pneumonia and disease in the training 
camps. “Oh, it’s just terrible,” said she. ‘My 
dear madam,” I answered, ‘‘did you ever stop 
to consider that the percentage of disease in 
those camps is no greater than on your street 
at home? You hear about it in the camps; 
you don’t hear about it locally, and you wouldn’t 
be affected so much if you did.” 


And as for the food, Uncle Sam isn’t starving 
any of his boys, not by any manner of means. 
Perhaps accustomed luxuries are curtailed, but 
a glimpse of the khaki-clad ranks is a fair indi- 
cation that all’s well here. There are a few dis- 
satisfied ones, of course. Always we find those 
who “‘ain’t a-goin’ to play’’ if everything doesn’t 
go smoothly; who are ready to lay down and die 
with the slightest toothache. Then, too, there 
are the let-George-do-it’s of the world who 
refuse to consider the war a personal matter; 
the very sort of people who have given widest 
circulation to the Hun-propaganda of “a rich 
man’s war.” 

The NATIONAL, in giving publicity to the work 
of various branches of the Government, is serving 
agreat purpose. Within its covers is to be found 
authentic information on national movements, 
handled thru the angle of the personalities in 
charge thereof. For, be it remembered, the 
NATIONAL is essentally a personality magazine, 
carrying out its slogan of ‘‘Mostly About 
People.”” 

lf there is any war work the Government—or 
Private organizations are doing, which you’d 
like to know about, why not ask the NATIONAL? 
It might suggest an article of general interest. 
At any rate, in serving our readers, we feel that 
we're also serving the Government to the end of 


eying information concerning what is being 
€. 
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Take the Ocean Route 


TO FLORIDA 


The trip on big coastwise flyers is comfortable, 
inexpensive and most enjoyable No interruption in i 
service; five fast steamers weekly furnish a direct route 
via rail connections at Jacksonville and Key West to 
St. Augustine Palm Beach Miami 3 
Tampa St. Petersburg Belleair Havana y 
Also to Carolina and Georgia Resorts, via Charles- 
ton, S. C., and to Texas and the Pacific Coast. 


Water and Rail Circle Tours—Going by steamer 
and returning by your choice of several rail routes, 
with generous stop-over privileges at resorts and 
Cities en route. 


MIAMI pas $6540 


Including Key West, Florida East Coast Resorts, Charles- 
ton, S. C. : 


JACKSONVILLE pa‘s $5195 


Going by steamer and returning by rail with stop-over 
privileges at southern cities and resorts. 
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Other tours to Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, etc. Write 
for full information. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES }f- 
PIER 36, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK 


Boston: 192 Washington St. Philadelphia: 701 Chestnut St. 
New York: 489 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 
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OR over twelve years, ‘Heart Throbs’’ has 


steadily increased in sales, one of the few Start 
books enjoying that distinction. The demand Y 
for the book at this time when many homes feel our 


the loneliness caused by the absence of the boys Son 
suggests that it is the one book for the moments e 
when one wants a friend to drop in with a kindly ina 
word of cheer and consolation. Worth 

Many copies have been sent to soldiers over- ‘a 
seas by those at home who feel that there is While 
telepathic sympathy in common possession of *4° 
prose- and verse that has stood the test of Position b 7 ~ 
time. —fit Him to be an Executive 

These selections have been inspired by the Send him to us. In the ayer course of Applied 
great moments of history for centuries past. If Busnes: end Managunens © 


you would like a copy of our new edition of “Heart 
Throbs,” bound in illuminated cover, gold top, 
send $1.50 and possess the book that has touched 
the hearts of millions. 
“Heart Throbs’”’ has long been known as the 


book of wider circulation than any other except COLLEGE 








, sas : , A Modern School of Commerce 
the Bible and the dictionary. No home library he is trained for executive responsibilities. Ask for 
is complete without ‘Heart Throbs’’ and “Heart A B Catalogue. 
Songs.” OTHER COURSES . 
i Both Young Women and Young Men are tfained for 
If your old copy is worn out, why not have a business in our other departments. Send for General 
new one and send your old copy to some school or Catalogue 


public library where its influence and power for BURDETT COLLEGE, Boston 


| inspiration cannot be measured? 
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At their Anniversary Dinner 
this Ham is the Honored Dish’ 


It is their silver wedding day, and the 
time for reminiscence. He tells of the 
first dinner she ever cooked for him. 
“We had baked ham like this one. I'll 
never forget how delicious it tasted.” 


For twenty-five years they have always had 
the same ham—Swift’s Premium. When- 
ever she wished to give her husband an un- 
usually good dinner she served it. 


Each one she bought was just as fine as the 
one before —just the proportion of fat and 


Swifts Premium Ham 


lean they liked best—so tender, so exquisitely 
delicious. The special Premium cure and the 
fragrant smoke of hickory fires have pene- 
trated every fibre and added a new mellow- 
ness, a new, delicate zest to the original fine 
flavor of this ham. 


Have Swift’s Premium Ham, baked. Let 
your family enjoy the ham which for a quarter 
of a century has delighted thousands of other 
particular families by its incomparable tender- 
ness and flavor. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. ; 
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